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Built  at  the  retail  level  to  get 
volume  for  the  manufacturer- 


I 

The  Chicagd  Tribune! 


Consumer-Franchise  Plan! 


Selling  the  consumer  today  still 
involves  selling  the  retailer  hut, 
more  than  ever  before,  selling 
the  retailer  involves  selling  the 
consumer.  Vi’hat  the  retailer 
wants  to  sell  is  what  the  con* 
sumer  wants  to  buy. 

To  get  retailers  to  take  on 
your  line — and  to  keep  it — ad¬ 
vertising  today  must  be  planned 
and  used  to  build  a  consumer 
franchise  expressed  as  an  im¬ 
portant  share  of  the  day-to-day 
buying  by  consumers  relatively 
undisturl^d  by  competition.  It 
must  deliver  the  consumer  at 
the  store  with  a  pre-sold  prefer¬ 
ence  for  your  brand. 

Token  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  designed  primarily  to 
impress  retailers  is  no  longer 
adequate.  Retailers  have  little 
time  to  give  to  personal  selling. 
Vi’ith  hundreds  and  thousands 


of  items  in  stock,  clerks  have 
only  enough  time  to  learn  about 
and  push  a  few. 

The  (Chicago  Tribune  has 
worked  out  a  procedure  that 
recognizes  the  intensified  need 
for  manufacturers  to  base  their 
operations  on  actual  conditions 
at  the  retail  level.  It  is  tied  into 
the  retailer’s  greater  need  for 
volume  and  turnover  and  his 
increasing  emphasis  on  self 
service  and  fewer  brands  per 
product  classification. 

Based  on  a  first  hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  selling  the  consumer  in 
(Chicago,  the  Tribune  plan  ha. 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  re¬ 
tailers.  It  earns  larger  store  dis¬ 
plays  and  better  shelf  position. 
It  gets  more  efficiency  from  the 
work  of  your  sales  staff.  It  in¬ 
volves  no  special  discounts, 
deals,  premiums  or  cut  prices. 


The  plan  works  in  the  big 
unit  field  as  well  as  in  the  pack¬ 
aged  goods  fields.  It  can  be 
employed  in  any  market.  It  can 
get  the  immediate  sales  volume 
you  want.  It  can  give  you  the 
strong  market  position  you 
want  as  a  foundation  for  ex¬ 


want  as  a  foundation  for  ex¬ 
pansion. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  program 
that  appeals  to  executives  faced 
with  high  break-even  points 
and  stiff  competition.  A  Tribune 
representative  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  how  you  can  use  it  in 
your  drive  for  greater  sales. 
Ask  him  to  call.  Do  it  now  while 
the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 


Chicago  Tribune 


THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  N'EWSP.SPFH 
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The  Scott  Ideal  Matrix  Moulding  Machine 
rolls  any  kind  of  matrix.  The  form  is  started 
under  the  upper  cylinder  hy  the  application 
of  a  crossed  belt  drive  which  permits  the  cyl¬ 
inder  to  vary  its  surface  speed  between  1  ”  and 
IM''  without  slippage.  This  drive  allows  the 
upper  cylinder  to  find  its  own  float  without 
strain  on  the  matrix.  Powerful  rolling  mill 


effect  and  straight  line  pressure  assures  easy 
operation. 

With  the  Scott  free  moulding  cylinders  all 
imperfections  are  eliminated,  thus  produc¬ 
ing  sharp,  full  depth  rolled  mats  free  from 
mechanical  buckling. 

Your  inquiry  regarding  these  Scott  Ideal  Mat¬ 
rix  Machines  is  invited. 


CIjOXBKS  WRINaKK. 

SIMPLK.  RPONOMIRAt..  HURABMC,  AV.-I 
CANNOT  OKT  OUT  OP  ORDKR. 


1843  -  1381 


A  NEW  IDEA 
AT  DUeAK'S 

Mrs.  Dugan’s  consignment  of  30  dozen  new, 
hinged  hotip  skirts  was  advertising  news  in 

the  Pioneer  in  1865.  So  it  was  w;ith  a  self- 
adjusting  clothes  wringer  and  the  great  health 
preserver  —  "perforated  buckskin  undergar¬ 
ments”.  The  Pioneer  was  selling  merchandise 
and  St.  Paul  prospered. 


^  NEW  IDEA  AT  DUGAN^S. 

HOOP  SKIRTS, 

Hinged  at  each  aide,  eo  that  when  a  ladjr  is  sitting  it 
(ails  over  the  knees,  and  appears  as  if  she  had  no 
Hoops  on :  but  when  ehe  risei,  or  steps  from  her 
carriage,  withont  any  effort  on  her  part,  it  (alia, 
forming  a  sp’endid  new  style  skirt.  Ladies,  get  one 
—they  are  a  perfect  article. 

We  have  a  consignment  of  30  DOZEN  GOOD 
SKIRTS,  with  ordetb  to  sell  at  what  they  cost  in 
New  York. 

Our  NEW  MILLINERY  is  selling  “like  hot 
cakea’’  We  expect  another  large  invoice  of  Goods 
ahont  the  12th  of  April.  C'loalu,  hhawla  and  heavy 
Otj  Goods  we  arc  soling  very  low  for  cash. 

We  have  the  largest  line  of  STRAW  GOODS  In  the 


I  ctate.  Ladies,  boy  now  and  save  money. 
f*r-  Good  Milliners  wanted. - 

IHra.  J.  J.  DUGAN, 

Thifd  street,  St.  Panl. 

THE  GREAT  PRESERVER 

top 

il  E  A  L  T  H  ! 

PERFORATED 
Buckskin  Pniler^Garmenta 

Unrivalled  by  any  ever  offered  to 
the  public.  Atfordieg  the  must 
thorough  proUetii  n  against  colds. 
A  prevention  and  cure  of  RU  EUM- 
ATISM,  NEURALGIA.  BRON¬ 
CHITIS,  SORE  THROAT,  LI  NO 
DISEASES,  and  various  diseases 
caused  by  colds,  merit  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  one  desiring  health 
and  comfort.  Send  for  price  list. 
ELMER  A  HOYT, 
Corner  Monroe  and  Market  ats., 
oc8ft-3weodlp  Chicago,  III. 


Reprinted  from  the  Pioneer  Press,  1S49-IS5I 


Speaking  of  Selling 

St.  Paul  sales  today  reflect  a  continued 
and  unusual  prosperity.  The  Twin  City 
Metropolitan  area  ranking  13th  in 
population  jumps  to  9th  place 
in  total  general  merchandise  sales— 
averaging  $260  per  capita.  In  the 
St.  Paul  "half,”  this  per  capita  figure  is  $300. 


After  102  years  of  continuous 
service,  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  remain  the  only 

newspapers  to  cover 
the  St.  Paul  market. 

No  other  newspaper  has  more 
than  Morning  and 
Pyening  circulation  in  the  city. 


Standard 
Met.  Areas 

New  York  .  .  .$ 

Chicago  . 

Los  Angeles  .  . 
Philadelphia  .  . 

Detroit  . 

Boston  . 

Pittsburgh  . . .  • 
San  Francisco- 
Oakland  . .  . 
ST.  PAUL- 

MPLS . 

Cleveland  . .  • 


Standard 
Met.  Areas 


.274,710 

,245,614 

629.792 

539,278 

435.666 

362.428 

351,298 

308,548 

290,449 

249,145 


St.  Louis  . 1 

Kansas  City  . . 
Baltimore  .... 
Washington, 

D.  C . 

Milwaukee  . . . 

Buffalo  . 

Seattle  . 

Cincinnati  .... 

Houston  . 

Providence  . . . 

*Ret«il  Trade  Census 


($000) 

Gen. 

Mdse.*  Rank 

$238,871  M 
238,179  12 

237,879  13 

212,747  14 

166,693  15 

150,269  16 

140,911  17 

131,746  18 

109,766  19 

69,515  20 


A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 

Ifionecrfiresi* 
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Well... 

I  Beot  Daddy  to  it! 


"Me  ...  I  get  an  eye-full  of  the  newspaper  when 
it  comes  around.  There's  always  a  hustle  and 
hustle,  because  everybody  wants  it  first. 

But . . .  now,  more  than  ever,  I  watch  those  holi¬ 
day  advertisements.  Can’t  quite  make  up  my  mind 
whether  I'd  rather  have  an  electric  train  or  a 
sled,  or  a  Wild  ^  est  set-up.  Guess  I'll  he  ’specially 
good,  and  deserve  all  of  them." 

*  *  * 

Junior  is  as  much  a  reader  of  the  Localnews 
Daily  as  the  grown-ups.  For  modern  newspaper 
advertising  PICTURES  the  things  people  WAN'T. 

Children  are  vigorous  rooters  for  the  newspa¬ 
per.  They  wait  for  it . . .  look  for  it . . .  giggle  over 
the  funnies  and  . . .  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  advertis¬ 
ing,  too.  And,  when  evening  comes.  Mother  takes 
’em  in  her  lap  and  asks,  as  Christmas  approaches, 
“What  do  you  see  you’d  like?” 

The  Localnews  Dailv  is  sort  o’  heart-w’armin’. 


"LOCALNEWS  DAILIES — basic  advertising  medium" 


The  Jui  ius  Mathews 
Special  Agency, 


Inc. 


NEtrSPAPt'R  REPRESEyTATIVES 


NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 


Let  the  Press  Scream 
About  News  Suppression 
To  THE  Editor:  Recently  I  have 
heard  more  than  one  citizen  dis¬ 
cuss  freedom  of  the  press — to  my 
sorrow,  as  a  newspaperman,  they 
used  a  negative  approach.  They 
wondered:  “How  free  is  the 
press?” 

They  are  also  curious  as  to  how 
energetically  the  newspapers  of  the 
land  are  willing  to  fight  for  their 
constitutional  right. 

A  vigorous,  well  publicized  at¬ 
tack  on  President  Truman’s  “secur¬ 
ity”  order  would  seem  to  me  a 
timely  way  of  convincing  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  the  press  is  its  ace  in  the 
hole  against  totalitarianism. 

I  sincerely  hope  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
officers  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
convention’s  protest  resolution 
with  fire  in  their  eyes.  The  officers 
should  make  every  effort  to  make 
their  action  newsworthy. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  press 
scream,  rant,  and  rave  the  length 
of  the  land  at  any  attempt  to  sup¬ 
press  legitimate  news.  There  is 
nothing  a  good  newspaper  can’t  do 
when  it  gets  worked  up  on  a  public 
cause. 

James  H.  Leonard, 

350  Byxbee  Street, 

San  Francisco  27,  Calif. 

What  Pulitzer  Said 
About  Omniscience 

To  THE  Editor:  I  wonder  what 
old  Joseph  Pulitzer  would  think  of 
Dwight  Bentel’s  provocative  sym¬ 
posium  on  foreign  languages  as 
part  of  a  newspaperman’s  training. 
Certainly  some  of  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  (E  &  P,  Nov.  24  and  Dec. 
2)  fall  far  short  of  the  target  on 
which  his  sights  were  set. 

To  Pulitzer  is  ascribed  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “journalism  is  the  art 
and  the  duty  of  omniscience,”  and 
no  one  will  assert  that  the  need 
for  approximate  omniscience  in 
newspaper  work  has  decreased 
since  1903.  Due  in  some  measure 
to  a  generation  of  special  training 
for  journalism,  our  newspapers  are 
reporting  areas  of  human  relations, 
science  and  politics  that  were  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  even  Pulitzer’s 
best  journalism.  They  are  still  far 
from  omniscience. 

Pulitzer  and  other  pioneers  in 
education  for  journalism  pre¬ 
scribed  foreign  language  studies 
with  several  ends  in  view.  Disci¬ 
pline  of  the  mind  was  an  obvious 
primary  purpose.  Another  was  the 
acquaintance  of  the  student  with 
the  truth  that  great  thinking  has 
been  and  is  done  in  other  than 
their  own  tongues.  Most  important 
was  the  stimulation  of  curiosity,  to 
make  the  student  an  eager,  tireless 
searcher  for  new  knowledge. 


wherever  found.  Languages  and 
literature  of  other  lands  might  do 
that. 

No  one  expected  these  disci¬ 
plines  to  serve  in  the  reporting  of 
routine  news  or  in  its  preparation 
to  catch  the  reader’s  eye.  But, 
given  lodgment  in  the  right  as¬ 
sortment  of  brain  cells,  they  might 
drive  a  journalist  to  penetrate  the 
obvious  surface  facts  in  many 
news  situations,  enable  him  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  approximate  truth  that 
the  “facts”  often  conceal. 

Our  free  press  concept  cannot 
be  sustained  ...  by  journalists 
who  turn  away  from  any  area  of 
knowledge  that  can’t  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  immediate  wages. 

Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

If  Foreign  Language 
Helps  English,  Why  Not? 

To  THE  Editor:  It  is  rather  easy 
to  attribute  the  language  require¬ 
ment  (for  journalism  students)  to 
the  die-hard  attitude  of  “academic 
traditionalists.”  Such  an  explana¬ 
tion  is  a  rather  gratuitious  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  intelligence  and 
open-mindedness  of  the  faculty  in 
two  out  of  three  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  real  opposition  to  this  study 
is  seldom  acknowledged  openly.  It 
comes  simply  from  the  fact  that  to 
learn  a  language  requires  of  a  stu- 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Christmas  cheer  reported  by 
the  Independence  (Kan.)  Report¬ 
er:  “The  club  voted  to  prepare  a 
gasket  for  a  needy  family.” 

■ 

Christmas  cheer  item  in  the 
Grand  Forge  (N.  D.)  Herald:  “A 
pair  of  mittens,  a  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings,  a  toy  and  a  stocking  full  of 
sweats  are  included  in  each  of  the 
700  youngsters  gift  package.” 

■ 

Sports  report  in  the  Minrtt-  , 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune:  “Smith 
is  recovering  in  a  Duluth  hospital 
after  suffering  fatal  injuries  in  a 
'bout  there.”  i 

■ 

Baseball  story  in  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  “Ha' 

Christensen  went  out  on  fowls." 

■ 

Item  in  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
Morning  Advocate:  “He  says  ^ 
many  of  his  patrons  are  woib€|i. 
and  that  most  of  them  bring  i® 
their  cars  for  calves  grinding  and 
overhauls.” 
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...OH,  YES.' 


This  is  the  kind  of  man  who  gives  worth  while 
opinions  .  .  .  never  a  half-baked,  panicky  opinion 
just  for  the  sake  of  having  one.  He  makes  sure  of 
his  facts,  weighs  the  pros  and  cons  . . .  and  then 
gives  an  opinion  worth  hearing. 

He’s  a  lot  like  the  newspaper  he  reads  . . .  the 
Globe-Democrat.  The  Globe’s  editorials  are  sound, 
strong  and  clear-cut  because  they’re  based  on  fact  and 
seasoned  judgment,  never  on  half-cocked  hysteria. 

That’s  why  St.  Louisans  know  that  reading  the  Globe 
is  the  surest  way  to  keep  fully  informed  on 
everything  .  .  .  from  Gasoline  Alley  to  Wall  Street. 
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fORT  SMITH  Y 

ARKANSAS  1 

c  iK’s  Reloil  Trading  Area—  1 

i  of  10  Western  ArWonsOS  f 
k  ond  4  East-Central  OWo-  \ 

\  "Is  boosts  nearly  a  HALF-  I 

%  outside  is  nil— oof  J 

)  'i'^rs'poWished  morning,  evening  i 
(  rrwoy.  worL  from  ^e  -de  ^ 
\  ond  penetrote  the  entire  oreo. 

I  35048  ABC 


OKLA. 


SEPARATE 

SECONDARIES 

Here  are  3  markets 
that  ore  influenced  - 
by  the  HOME-TOWN 
paper.  Circulation 
from  without  has 
little  or  no  effect. 


BARTLESVILLE 

OKLAHOMA 

homo  secondary  nwkets. 

3809  ABC 


ARK. 


TorTs^ 


^with 

ONE  ORDER -ONE  BILLING 

You'll  multiply  your  sales  results  with  one 
operation 


^lAJliat  Our  l^eaderS 


continued  from  page  2  even  though  some  of  its  biggest 
,  .  .„.  stores  are  closed  on  Mondays, 

dent  a  certain  willingness  to  work  Pqj-  jjjg  Christmas  season  this 


NOTHING  ELSE- 

IS  ADEQUATE 

ANYTHING  ELSE- 

IS  UNNECESSARY 


In  these  "SEPARATE  SECON¬ 
DARY"  markets,  outside  papers 
have  no  influence.  To  cover 
these  markets  —  use  the  home¬ 
town  papers... they  get  resultsi 


hard  and  constantly  over  a  period  year,  the  same  as  last  year,  all  the 
of  time.  Any  student  will  admit  merchants  who  are  open  on  Mon- 
that  this  IS  not  always  true  of  days  stay  open  until  9:00  p.m.  The 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  stores  that  are  normally  closed  on 
The  antipathy  to  languages  is  not  Monday,  including  the  department 
based  on  their  lack  of  cultural  and  stores,  open  at  noon  until  9:00 
professional  value  but  on  their  dif-  p.m.  on  Mondays.  This  goes  into 
ficulty.  The  question  resolves  itself  effect  the  first  Monday  after 
!  very  quickly  in  most  instances  into  Thanksgiving.  They  pick  Monday 
I  a  question  of  academic  standards,  for  their  evening  opening  so  as  to 
j  and  whether  schools  of  journalism  be  close  to  the  impact  of  our  big 
will  maintain  standards  compar-  Sunday  paper  which  covers  an 
able  to  those  in  liberal  arts  col-  area  equal  to  half  the  State  of 
leges.  Connecticut.  I  imagine  that  the 

Those  of  us  who  teach  modern  Sunday  impact  with  its  wider  cov- 
foreign  languages  know  that  a  very  erage  in  the  suburbs  is  the  reason 
j  large  portion  of  the  time  in  our  why  San  Francisco  stores  switched 
I  classrooms  is  spent  teaching  the  from  Thursday  night  openings  to 
I  fundamental  structure  of  the  Eng-  Monday  night  openings  and  are 
lisli  language.  It  is  the  testimony  having  success  with  it. 
freely  given  by  English  teachers  on  Hartford  merchants  this  year, 

I  college  and  university  faculties  the  same  as  la‘t  year,  are  also  add- 
!  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  reach  ing  three  Thursday  night  openings 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  re-  in  the  month  of  December  only. 

I  sources  of  the  English  language  is  All  the  stores  in  East  Hartford 
I  to  make  the  analytical  study  of  and  West  Hartford  are  open  Mon- 
I  them  necessary  when  learning  a  days  with  one  exception  —  the 
j  second  language.  branch  store  of  a  Hartford  d^ 

The  question  is  this:  if  a  young  partment  store. 


Owned  &  Operofed  fay 

SOUTHWESTERN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Don  W.  Reynolds,  President 
Repre$enfed  NofionoiJy  fay  — ► 
ARKANSAS  DAILIES 
SOUTHWEST  DAILIES 

Also  Owners  of;  Rodio  Station  KFSA,  Fort  Smith, 
Arkonsos;  Rid'O  Stotion  KBRS  Springdole  Arkansas; 
3"id  Rodio  Station  KHBG,  Okmulgee,  Oklohomo. 


man  planning  to  be  a  journalist 
does  enter  a  school  of  journalism, 
what  general  and  non-vocational 
courses  will  be  of  most  value  to 
him?  It  would  seem  logical  that 
j  anything  aiding  him  to  a  better 
understanding  of  his  own  language 
and  to  a  greater  command  of  it 
I  would  be  of  benefit. 


John  L.  Coughlin, 
Advertisinc  Director 
Hartford  Courant 


;  aiuing  mm  lo  a  eetier  , 

nding  of  his  own  language  J L  o  n 

a  greater  command  of  it  ^  *  *.*  xi  .. 

e  of  benefit  Newspaper 

Howard  S. 'Jordan,  Head  Publishers  will  be  >nterested  in 
Department  of  Modern  nthaler  L.nmypes  new 


Foreign  Languages, 
University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga. 


small  machine  to  be  offered  at 
$1,500  with  long  credit.  The  oper¬ 
ator  has  only  to  manipulate  the 
finger  keys  and  the  composition 
Monday  ‘Closings'  of  bne  may  proceed  while 

Explained  in  Hartford 

To  THE  Editor:  I  was  iiiterest-  **  '  prom  Editor  &  Publisheh. 
ed  in  reading  the  long  article  in 

your  issue  of  December  1  under  30  Years  Ago — ^The  Philadel 
“The  Advertising  Survey”  caption  phia  Public  Ledger’s  syndicate  ad 
concerning  the  Monday  night  vertises:  “The  big  news  of  tomor 
opening  of  San  Francisco  stores,  row  will  come  out  of  China.” 
Twice  in  the  article  mention  was  From  Editor  &  Publisher 

made  of  the  fact  that  in  Hartford,  lo  Years  Ago  —  Reversine  i 


OKMULGEE  ) 

OKLAHOMA  V 

The  Okmulgee  ’*  f 

- ) 

^  make  up  a  morkel  # 

culture  go  to  make  P  f 

ot  folks  who  spend  money.  B 
I  7008  48C  ] 


From  Editor  &  Publisher 
10  Years  Ago  —  Reversing  a 


Connecticut,  stores  are  closed  on  contempt  judgment  against  the 
Mondays.  Just  to  keep  the  record  Angeles  Times,  the  Supreme 
straight  let  me  state  that  when  the  Court  of  the  United  States  (opio 
Monday  closings  went  into  effect  jon  by  Justice  Black)  extends  the 
back  in  1946  the  promotion  was  principle  of  “clear  and  present 
almost  unanimous.  danger”  to  the  state  courts  and 

Such  ^  is  not  the  case  today  be-  bolds  that  the  evil  must  be  sub- 


almost  unanimous.  danger”  to  the  state 

Such  ^  is  not  the  case  today  be-  bolds  that  the  evil  m 
cause  little  by  little,  one  by  one,  stantial”  and  “serious, 
stores  have  been  opening  on  Mon-  Prom  Editor  &  Publisher. 

days  over  the  past  two  years.  For 

many  months  now  all  the  furni-  /t  /  /l/i 

ture  stores  are  open.  All  of  the  ,  ,  ,  n  cl  tloiV 

chain  shw  stores  and  a  few  of  the  While  covering  a  conference  of 
inde^ndents  are  open.  Majority  ^^ool  principals.  Sue  Frucht- 
of  the  men  s  clothmg  stores  are  ^aum  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
open  as  are  all  of  the  radio  stores  ^  this  advice 

and  about  half  of  the  jewelry  ^  participant:  “When 

stores  Sears  Roebuck,  W.  T.  bee„  attending  these  ses- 

sions  as  long  as  I  have.  Dearie, 
and  Woohvorth  never  did  close  on  ^  notes. 

Monday.  Hartford  s  five  depart-  you’ll  read  all  about  it  in  the 
ment  stores  are  still  closed  on  ” 

Mondays.  Hartford,  believe  it  or  ,  pape  .  _ 

not,  has  no  official  night  opening  a '1531 
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Many  national  advertisers 
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Kid  stuff  is  big  business  to  Tam  O’Shanter,  Inc.,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  children’s  apparel.  And  a  big  part  of  that 
business  comes  from  their  advertising  in  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine. 

Tam  O’Shanter  knows,  from  actual  sales  results,  that 
its  best  advertising— acfua/  dollar  business  per  dollar 
spent— comes  from  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

First  Tam  O’Shanter  advertising  in  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  was  a  90-line  ad  in  August  1949.  Two 
New  York  department  stores  were  mentioned  in  that 
ad— and  they  were  swamped  with  orders. 

What’s  more,  retailers  all  over  the  U.  S.  recognized  the 
value  of  this  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times  Mag¬ 
azine.  They  got  into  the  act  by  giving  Tam  O’Shanter 
some  healthy  orders. 

Since  then  Tam  O’Shanter  has  advertised  regularly  and 
consistently  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Their 
1951  Fall  and  Winter  campaign  of  three-fifths-pages 
in  black  and  white  and  color  has  appeared  every  week 
since  August. 

This  kind  of  advertising  success  in  The  New  York  Times 
isn’t  news  to  Times  advertisers.  Many  get  the  same  kind 
of  results.  They  know  their  advertising  in  The  New 
York  Times  is  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fam¬ 
ilies  who  act  promptly,  buy  what  they  see  advertised  in 
The  Times. 

That  means  more  sales,  bigger  sales  for  New  York 
Times  advertisers.  That’s  why  advertisers  have  made 
The  New  York  Times  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s 
first  market  for  32  years. 

Slje  Netti  }|0rk  Simcis 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

For  32  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market 
Circulation  over  500,000  weekdays,  1,100,000  Sundays 


New  York: 

229  West  43rd  Street 

Boston ; 

140  Federal  Street 

Chicago: 

333  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Detroit: 

General  Motors  Building 

Los  Angeles: 

Sowyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
612  South  Flower  Street 

Son  Francisco: 

Sowyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
Russ  Building 
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Supreme  Court  Sustains 
Lorain  Journal  Injunction 


Attempted  Monopoly  Found  in  Ban 
On  Advertisers  Who  Used  Radio 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington  —  A  newspaper  in  the  News-Journal  the  advertise- 
may  not  legally  deny  advertisers  ments  of  merchants  who  also  ad- 
the  use  of  its  columns  as  a  means  vertise  over  Station  WMAN.  It 
to  force  them  to  stop  purchasing  was  described  as  the  sole  competi- 
radio  time,  the  Supreme  Court  tor  of  the  News-Journal  in  Mans- 
ruled  this  week.  field. 

The  justices,  by  unanimous  Equally  Applicable  to  Press 

The  court  reminded  that  the 
1^),  held  that  the  Lora,n  (O.)  ^  ^  j 

Journal  violated  the  Sherman  An-  ..  v 

I  field,  not  absolute  or  exempt  from 
monopoly  in  advertising  under  a  reonlition 

scheme  which  rejected  paid  copy  exercise  as  a  ourooseful 

submitted  by  advertisers  who  also  -r 

used  the  facilities  of  Station 


WEOL  in  near-by  Elyria,  O. 

No  Dissent 

The  newspaper  had  been  en¬ 
joined  by  a  court  in  Ohio  and 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  theory  it  has  the  right  to  re¬ 


commerce  is  prohibited  by  law,’ 
Justice  Burton  wrote.  “The  oper¬ 
ator  of  a  radio  station,  equally 
with  the  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  is  entitled  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  that  Act.” 

The  injunction  entered  by  the 


ject  advertising  for  any  rea.son  below  was  found  not  viola- 


whatever  or,  in  fact,  for  not  stated 
reason.  The  condition  imposed 
upon  advertisers  not  wishing  to 
use  the  executive  facilities  of  the 
I^rain  Journal  was  a  clear  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  anti-monopoly  law. 
Justice  Harold  Burton  held  in  an 
opinion  to  which  there  was  no 
dissent. 

The  individual  defendants 
named  in  the  complaint  were 
Samuel  E.  Horvitz,  vicepresident, 
secretary  and  a  director  of  the 
corporation;  Isadore  Horvitz, 
president,  treasurer,  and  a  direc¬ 
tor;  D.  P.  Self,  business  manager; 
and  Frank  Maloy,  editor.  Mr. 
Maloy  has  died  since  the  ap¬ 
peal 


tive  of  the  press  freedom  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  constitution  since  it 
merely  applied  to  a  publisher 
what  the  law  applies  to  others 
and,  said  the  court: 

“The  publisher  may  not  accept 
or  deny  advertisements  in  an  ‘at¬ 
tempt  to  monopolize  .  .  .  any  part 
of  trade  or  commerce  within  the 
several  states.’  Injunctive  relief 
under  Sec.  4  of  the  Sherman  .Act 
is  as  appropriate  a  means  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  Act  against  newspapers 
as  it  is  against  others.” 

No  Principle  to  Support  Boycott 

In  a  footnote.  Justice  Burton 
remarked: 

“Appellants  have  sought  to  justi- 


A  similar  suit  against  the  Mans-  their  conduct  on  the  ground 
field  (O.)  News-Journal  which  is  that  it  was  part  of  the  publisher’s 
under  the  same  ownership  has  program  for  the  protection  of  the 
been  held  in  abeyance  pending  Lorain  market  from  outside  com- 
the  decision.  The  Department  of  petition. 

Justice  announced  it  will  proceed  ‘The  publisher  claimed  to  have 
in  that  ca.se  at  once.  refused  advertising  from  Elyria  or 

Individual  defendants  include  other  out-of-town  advertisers  for 
Samuel  A.  Horvitz,  vicepresident,  Jh®  reason  that  such  advertisers 
secretary  and  d.irector  of  the  might  compete  with  Lorain  con- 
Mansfield  Company;  Isadore  Hor-  cerns. 

vitz,  president,  treasurer  and  a  “The  publisher  then  classified 
director;  Ralph  Diesler,  business  WEOL  as  the  publisher’s  own 
manager  of  the  News-Journal,  and  competitor  from  Elyria  and  asked 
E^in  Maus,  Jr.,  its  advertising  its  Lorain  advertisers  to  refuse 
director.  to  employ  WEOL  as  an  advertis- 

The  suit  charges  that  the  de-  ing  n^ium  in  competition  with 
fervdants  have  refused  to  publish  the  Journal. 
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“We  find  no  principle  of  law 
which  required  Lorain  advertisers 
thus  to  b>oycott  an  Elyria  adver¬ 
tising  medium  merely  because  the 
publisher  of  a  Lorain  advertising 
medium  had  chosen  to  boycott 
some  Elyria  advertisers  who  might 
compete  for  business  in  the 
Lorain  market. 

“Nor  do  we  find  any  principle 
of  law  which  permitted  this  pub¬ 
lisher  to  dictate  to  prospective 
advertisers  that  they  might  adver¬ 
tise  either  by  new^aper  or  by  ra¬ 
dio  but  that  they  might  not  use 
both  facilities.” 

Subject  to  Modification 
The  court  left  to  the  trial  judge 
the  question  of  modification  of 
the  decree  “in  the  light  of  the 
entire  proceedings  and  of  subse¬ 
quent  events.”  (E&P,  Jan.  13, 
page  10.) 

No  “obvious  error”  was  found 
in  the  lower  court’s  retention  of 
jurisdiction,  but  a  caution  against 
unnecessary  restrictions  was  ex¬ 
pressed. 

It  is  equally  important,  said  the 
court,  that  the  procedure  pre- 
■scribed  for  supervision  be  not  un¬ 
duly  burdensome.  This  was  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  decree  requiring  that 
notice  of  its  terms  be  published 
at  least  once  a  week  for  2.^  weeks 
and  that  the  publisher  for  five 
years  must  maintain  records  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  subject  and  make  them 
accessible  for  governmental  in¬ 
spection. 

In  Interstate  Commerce 

The  precise  question  presented 
to  the  high  court  was  whether 
entry  of  an  injunction  was  justi¬ 
fied  under  the  Sherman  Act,  di¬ 
rected  at  the  company  which  has 
published  the  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Lorain  since  1932  but 
failed  to  obtain  a  radio  broad¬ 
casting  license  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  The 
newspaper  has  a  circulation  which 
the  lower  court  computed  as 
reaching  99  per  cent  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  city  of  52.000  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  court  readily  dismissed  the 
contention  that  the  newspaper  had 
so  little  out-of-state  circulation  as 
to  be  regarded  an  intrastate  oper¬ 
ation. 

Examjning  the  operations  of 
the  station,  the  court  found  that 
substantially  all  revenue  of  the 
station  is  derived  from  advertising 


accounts,  about  16  per  cent  of  it 
coming  from  interstate  commerce. 
The  proposition  made  by  the 
newspaper  which  advertisers 
were  required  to  choose  between 
exclusive  use  of  the  paper  or  de¬ 
nial  of  access  of  its  columns  was 
proof,  the  court  held,  that  “the 
purpose  and  intent  of  this  proced¬ 
ure  was  to  destroy  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  company.” 

It  was  not  necessary  to  show 
that  the  actions  of  the  Journal 
accomplished  the  purpose  of  driv¬ 
ing  the  station  off  the  air;  the 
purpose  of  the  Sherman  Act  was 
to  prevent  such  a  happening,  the 
court  declared. 


Text  oi  Justice 
Burton's  Opinion 

Mr.  Justice  Burton  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

The  principal  question  here  is 
whether  a  newspaper  publisher’s 
conduct  constituted  an  attempt  to 
monopolize  interstate  commerce, 
justifying  the  injunction  issued 
against  it  under  §  §  2  and  4  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  For 
the  reasons  hereafter  stated,  we 
hold  that  the  injunction  was  justi¬ 
fied. 

This  is  a  civil  action,  instituted 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Ohio,  against  the  Lo¬ 
rain  Journal  Company,  an  Ohio 
corporation,  publishing,  daily  ex¬ 
cept  Sunday,  in  the  City  of 
Lorain,  Ohio,  a  newspaper  here 
called  the  Journal.  The  complaint 
alleged  that  the  corporation,  to¬ 
gether  with  four  of  its  officials, 
was  engaging  in  a  combination 
and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce  in  violation 
of  §  1  of  the  Sherman  Anti¬ 
trust  Act,  and  in  a  combination 
and  conspiracy  to  monopolize 
such  commerce  in  violation  of  §  2 
of  the  Act,  as  well  as  attempt¬ 
ing  to  monopolize  such  commerce 
in  violation  of  §  2. 

The  District  Court  declined  to 
issue  a  temporary  injunction  but, 
after  trial,  found  that  the  parties 
were  engaging  in  an  attempt  to 
monopolize  as  charged.  Confin¬ 
ing  itself  to  that  issue,  the  court 
enjoined  them  from  continuing 
the  attempt.  They  appealed  to 
this  Court,  and  the  issues  before 
us  are  those  arising  from  that 
finding  and  the  terms  of  the  in¬ 
junction. 

The  appellant  corporation,  here 
called  the  publisher,  has  published 
the  Journal  in  the  City  of  Lorain 
since  before  1932.  In  that  year  it, 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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TO  THE  U.  S.  SENATE  goes  another  newspaper  publisher  as  Gov. 
Val  Peterson,  left,  of  Nebraska  appoints  Fred  .4.  Seaton  of  the  Hast¬ 
ings  (Neb.)  Tribune  to  succeed  the  late  Kenneth  S.  Wherr>. 


Fred  A.  Seaton, 
Publisher,  Gets 
Senatorial  Post 

Fred  A.  Seaton.  42-year-old 
publisher  of  the  H(istinf>s  (Neb.) 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  United  States  Senate  seat  left 
vacant  by  the  recent  death  of 
Kenneth  S.  Wherry.  Republican 
floor  leader. 

Mr.  Seaton  was  named  by  Gov. 
Val  Peterson  of  Nebraska  this 
week  to  serve  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
until  a  successor  is  chosen  in  the 
1952  November  election.  Mr. 
Seaton  said  he  accepted  the  office 
only  for  the  interim  term  and  will 
not  be  a  candidate  in  next  year’s 
election  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Wherry  term  ending  in  1955.  He 
will  take  his  seat  when  Congres.s 
convenes  Jan.  8. 

Former  Inland  President 

Mr.  Seaton,  who  served  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  in  1946,  said  he  clas¬ 
sified  himself  as  a  “liberal  con¬ 
servative  or  middle-of-the-roader” 
politically.  He  was  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  Harold  E.  Stassen’s  pre¬ 
convention  campaign  in  1948  and 
he  served  two  terms  in  the  Ne¬ 
braska  one-house  legislature.  He 
was  a  Republican  committeeman 
from  Kansas  in  1935  and  served 
as  secretary  to  Alf  M.  Landon  in 
the  1936  presidential  campaign. 

Mr.  Seaton  is  associated  with 
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his  father.  Fay  N.  Seaton,  and 
his  brother.  Richard  M.  Seaton, 
in  the  publishing  of  eight  dailies, 
two  weeklies,  a  farm  publication, 
and  the  operation  of  three  radio 
stations. 

His  father  is  publisher  of  the 
Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury- 
Chronicle,  where  the  two  sons 
learned  the  newspaper  business. 
Hus  brother  is  publisher  of  the 
Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal.  Other 
Seaton  publications  in  the  daily 
field  are  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.) 
Press,  Dead  wood  (S.  D.)  Pioneer 
Times;  Lead  (S.  D.)  Call;  Win¬ 
field  (Kan.)  Courier,  and  Alliance 
( Neb. )  T imes-H erald. 

In  the  weekly  field,  the  Seaton 
papers  are  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Re¬ 
public  and  the  Black  Hills  (S.  D.) 
Weekly.  The  farm  publication  is 
the  Western  Farm  Life,  Denver, 
Colo.  The  three  radio  stations 
owned  by  the  Seaton  interests  are 
KHAS,  Hastings;  KGGF,  Coffey¬ 
ville;  and  KMAN,  Manhattan. 

■ 

Editorial  Support 
Bears  No  Value 

Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  Editorial 
support  is  not  “a  thing  of  value”, 
says  Attorney-General  Richard 
Ervin. 

Mr.  Ervin  was  ruling  on  Flori¬ 
da’s  new  campaign  expense  law 
which  calls  for  a  report  from  can¬ 
didates  of  contributions  and  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  attorney  general  had  been 
asked  whether  newspaper  editorial 
support  of  a  candidate  was  a 
“thing  of  value”  under  the  law 
and  had  to  be  reported.  Mr.  Ervin 
said  “no.” 

■ 

Louis  Caldwell  Dies; 
Newspaper  Lawyer 

Washington  —  Louis  Cadwell, 
60,  internationally  noted  lawyer 
whose  clientele  included  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  stations,  died  at  his 
home  here  Dec.  11.  He  had  been 
under  medical  care  for  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment. 

Until  ordered  to  bed  to  rest  he 
had  been  active  as  defense  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Times-Herald  in  a 
$5,100,000  libel  and  conspiracy 
suit  brought  by  Columnist  Drew 
Pearson  against  the  newspaper  and 
several  other  defendants. 


WASHINGTON*. 

Procedure  for  Seizure  of  Property  Related  to  Nation’s  Defense 

Regardless  of  what  rights  other  statutes  or  constitutional  war 
powers  give  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  seize  newspapers, 
there  apparently  are  no  extensions  of  that  authority  in  the  National 
Defense  Act.  DPA  has  issued  regulations  setting  up  the  grounds  on 
which  property  may  be  seized  and  the  procedure  to  be  followed.  In 
general,  it  must  be  shown  that  there  is  an  immediate  and  impending 
need  for  seizure,  related  to  defense  of  the  United  States;  that  the 
property  cannot  be  obtained  through  other  methods  which  have  been 
attempted;  that  an  exhaustive  method  of  review  and  appeal  has  been 
made  available  to  the  owners  of  the  affected  property. 

Journalism  Bloc  in  Senate  Gets  Another  Member 

Filling  vacancies  in  the  United  States  Senate  appears  to 
he  a  newspapermen’s  monopoly  of  late.  The  last  three  to 
join  ‘‘the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world"  were  picked  1 
from  the  ranks  of  journalism,  two  of  them  appointed  and  \ 
one  chosen  in  a  special  election.  Tom  Underwood  of  Ken-  ' 
tucky,  editor  of  the  Lexington  Herald,  was  elected  to  succeed 
Virgil  Chapman;  Blair  Moody,  Washington  correspondent 
'  of  the  Detroit  News,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Arthur  H.  j 

i  Vandenburg;  Fred  A.  Seaton,  editor  of  the  Hastings  {Neb.)  \ 

;  Tribune  came  to  the  Capital  this  week  as  appointive  senator 
succeeding  Kenneth  Wherry.  The  three  vacancies  resulted 
i  from  deaths.  i 

Publisher  Draws  Assignment — Convention  Press  Setup 
Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio  publisher-congressman,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  press  and  radio  committee  for  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Chicago.  His  aides  will  be  J.  Bates  GeraW, 
South  Carolina;  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Schneider,  Colorado;  Mrs.  Frank  G. 
Tallman,  Delaware;  and  Mrs.  Earl  Lytton  Wing  of  Maine.  A  sub¬ 
committee  on  television  and  motion  pictures  will  be  headed  by  Mc¬ 
Intyre  Faries  of  California,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Consuelo  N.  Bailey, 
Vermont;  Mrs.  Howard  A.  Coffin,  District  of  Columbia;  Cyrus  L 
Philipp,  Wisconsin;  and  Jouett  R.  Todd.  Kentucky.  The  appointees 
will  delegate  to  the  Standing  Committe  of  Press  Gallery  Correspond¬ 
ents  the  job  of  allocating  space  for  coverage  of  the  convention. 

Warner  Replaces  Ticoulat  on  IMG  Pulp-Paper  Group 
Donald  C.  Warner  has  been  appointed  U.  S.  delegate  to  the 
International  Materials  Conference  pulp-paper  committee,  replacing 
Gabriel  J.  Ticoulat,  DPA  deputy  director.  IMC  is  the  group  which 
considers  applications  from  foreign  countries  for  allocations  of  news¬ 
print  and  determines  what  tonnage  may  be  diverted  from  contracte 
with  publishers  here  and  sold  at  the  going  market  rate  to  the  appli¬ 
cant  countries.  Mr.  Warner  is  chief  of  the  forest  products  branch  of 
the  Department  of  State.  He  is  a  resident  of  California.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  expressed  its  sincere  regret  over  Mr.  Ticoulat’s  personal  desire 
to  withdraw. 

NLRB  Ruling  Gives  Union  the  Edge  in  Florida  Election 
I  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  resolved  another 
weighty  matter  involving  labor-management  in  the  field  of 
newspaperdom.  With  four  of  the  five  members  participating 
{Member  Abe  Murdock  did  not  take  part),  it  has  been 
decided  that  one  disputed  ballot  should  he  rejected,  another 
approved,  in  a  collective  bargaining  election  on  the  Ocala 
{Fla.)  Star-Banner.  There  were  three  votes  cast  in  all,  and 
j  if  the  lines  hold  in  a  runofi  election,  the  printing  pressmen’s 
'  union  will  chalk  up  a  two-to-one  victory. 

Lubin  Gets  Around — ^Now  He's  in  SDPA  Publicity  Post 
Albert  J.  Lubin,  for  the  past  15  years  in  government  information 
services,  has  been  appointed  director  of  public  information  for  the 
Small  Defense  Plants  Administration.  His  former  assignments  in¬ 
cluded  the  Office  of  War  Information,  Office  of  Defense  Transporta¬ 
tion.  War  Manpower  Commission,  War  Production  Board.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Foreign  Aid  Committee,  Office  of  Industry  Coopm- 
tion.  Office  of  International  Trade,  National  Production  Authority, 
Defense  Production  Administration  and  at  the  White  House  to  serve 
as  assistant  director  of  information  for  the  President’s  Citizen’s  Food 
Committee, 

London  Express  Recognizes  News  Capital  of  the  U.  S. 

Washington  has  become  the  principal  bureau  of  the  London 
Express  in  the  United  States  with  transfer  of  Rene  MacColI  front 
New  York  City,  with  Henry  Lawrin  as  his  first  assistant.  Sidney 
Smith,  who  has  been  in  the  Washington  bureau,  will  be  moved  to 
New  York  City  to  be  in  charge  there.  New  York  had  long  been  the 
headquarters  for  the  Express  in  this  country  and  the  transfer  of 
emphasis  is  recognition  of  the  importance  of  Washington  from  a 
global  news  standpoint. 
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Linotype  Chief  Spikes 

Printing  Revolution’  Newspapers  all  over  the  the 

country,  including  large  metro- 

iN  HIS  ANNUAL  report  showing  received  wide  attention  in  discus-  politan  dailies,  for  the  past  year 
sales  of  $21,379,339  in  the  last  sions  of  graphic  arts  develop-  have  been  converting  to  this  new 
fiscal  year,  Martin  M.  Reed,  presi-  ments.  In  our  Annual  Report  to  composing  medium  or  preparing 
dent  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Stockholders  for  the  1949  fiscal  for  the  conversion  at  some  later 
Company,  put  the  highly-touted  year  we  carefully  evaluated  photo-  date.  As  the  press  wire  circuits 
“printing  revolution”  on  the  spike  composing  and  related  processes  continue  to  expand,  the  move- 
this  week.  and  stated  our  conclusions  as  to  ment  will  receive  further  impetus. 

Although  military  orders  ac-  position  such  equipment  “From  the  time  the  Comet  was 

counted  for  9.8  per  cent  of  the  vsviuld  occupy  in  this  field.  Our  first  displayed  in  Chicago  orders 

12.9  per  cent  gain  in  net  sales  position  since  that  time  has  not  for  it  have  exceeded  our  most 

over  1950,  the  continuing  heavy  changed.  It  is  still  our  conclusion  optimistic  forecasts.  The  Comet 
investment  by  the  printing  Indus-  that  if  photo-composing  machines.  Linotype,  the  only  machine  of  its 
try  in  the  conventional  methods  including  any  developed  by  this  kind,  is  the  largest  selling  type- 

of  line  composition  was  indicated  Company,  find  a  permanent  place  composing  machine  in  the  world. 


by  the  figures. 

Fast-Selling  Comet 


in  the  graphic  arts,  they  will  do  It  is  anticipated  that  sales  of  the 
so  only  as  a  matter  of  evolution  Comet  will  continue  at  a  high 


D  1  .  j  •  •  c  over  a  period  of  many  years.  level. 

.  Reed  observed,  in  view  of  •  ,  .  .  ,  .  “Tv 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rose 


thr“sw^pinrclai^”  maT  for  view  of  the  sweeping  claims  “Two  yeai^  ago  we  reported  to  ^  h 

some  of  the  announced  new  de-  'trade  for  .some  of  the  announced  tese^ch  effort.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rose 

vices  over  the  past  five  years,  that  devices,  it  is  interesting  that  Cn*U 

the  closest  thing  to  a  revolution  the  closest  thing  to  a  revolution  ^rv  of  the  C^mn^nr  is  ceare^  ObSeiVe  50th 
in  the  eranhic  arts  industry  since  the  graphic  arts  industry  since  tiistory  ot  tne  Company,  is  gearea 

the  day^  OUmar  Mergenthaler  in-  day  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  in-  be^"^?^ "SmaSd  i^T^S  WeddUlQ  DotO 

vented  the  Linotvne  beean  durinc  'ented  the  Linotype  began  during  there  will  be  a  demand  in  the  ^ 

the  oast  vear  with  the  introduc-  ye,ar  with  the  introduction  ^aphic  arts  industry.  The  Comet  Chicago — Louis  H.  Rose,  Chi- 

tkrn^of  ^the  Comet  Linotvoe  'he  new  Comet  Linotype  ma-  o"-  product  of  that  research  cago  Tribune  circulation  director. 


tion  of  the  Comet  Linotyjae  or  ine  new  comet  Linotype  ma- 
machine. 

The  Comet  Ls  now  the  largest  12  Lines  Per  Minute 

selling  typecomposing  machine  in  “In  September,  1950,  this  Com- 
the  world,  stated  Mr.  Reed,  who  pany  displayed  for  the  first  time 


activity.  There  has  been  no  abate-  and  his  wife.  Rose,  observed  their 
ment  of  our  research  program,  50th  wedding  anniversary  here 
long  and  short  term.  Projects  of  Dec.  10.  Several  hundred  persons 
major  importance  are  progressing,  gathered  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the 
“There  is  every  indication  that  Drake  Hotel  to  honor  the  couple. 


said  he  anticipates  that  sales  will  its  new  Comet.  That  machme  is  through  sound  and  progressive  re-  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
coninue  a  high  level,  ue  streamlined  and  simple,  and  can  search,  based  upon  the  needs  of  Tribune  editor  and  publisher, 
r'f/  rapidly  expanding  be  oper.atcd  in  the  conventional  the  printing  and  publishing  indus-  spoke  at  the  dinner.  The  invoca- 

eeypesetter  operation  in  news-  manner  by  an  oper.ator  at  the  key-  try.  Linotype  will  continue  to  lead  tion  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Louis 
paper  plants.  „r  .k.. 


board  of  the  machine.  However,  jt,j  field.” 


Reporting  that  the  Company  is  it  was  specifically  designed  for 
in  good  financial  position  with  high  speed  operation  by  means  of 


War  Plant  Problems 


Binstock,  rabbi  of  Temple  Sholom. 
Many  of  the  guests  were  members 


in  goou  nnanciai  position  wiin  nigh  speed  operation  by  means  of  „  .of  th<.  Toaeiher  Clnh  an  or- 

working  capital  increased,  earned  perforated  tape  fed  into  the  Tele-  Reconversion  to  war  produc-  o*  I;'';'"-  ^ 

surplus  greater,  and  the  book  Typesetter  mechanism.  tion,  Mr.  Reed  disclosed,  created  ^e3r 

u„i...,  u:-!.—  »*_  some  difficult  problems  with  in-  ®ts  formed  by  Mr.  Rose  -5  years 


value  of  stock  higher,  Mr.  Re;^  -The  tape  can  be  perforated  on  h-— -  ".u.  ...-  inducted  among  the  guests 

,n.o  Ibe  “pnnting  revolu-  perf„,„ine’^  machine,  somewhat  SSm  5  Annenbergf  circulation 

S  ,t,i;‘'hJSerra'Si«  .Ji  '^.^^ot^SaUv  'h5“"wim  ch^g^'S^n;  ■»tect„r  of  .fe  New  ^  ^ 

He  stated*  fr^ratiffiA  v\/\int  Qri  /  ■.rte.rtaf.Mi  taiifft.  'V®'®  Dased  OH  Norcan  experience,  5  •  _  «i.„. 


lent,  ne  siatea.  forating  point.  So  operated  auto- 

“At  intervals  ducing  the  past  matically  and  without  an  opera- 


cannot  be  disputed.  Linotype’s  „  71,  ^ 

nresident  conceded,  hut  “the  in-  Tribune  in  September,  1910.  He 


.  . ■Iiaiivaiijr  ansi  wiiiisiui  .iii  siH^.a-  _r„:aipnt  conceded  hut  “the  in-  *  rtoune  in  aepiemoer,  i:»io.  nc 

five  years  announcements  were  tor,  the  Comet  can  produce  12  has  been  a  newspaper  circulator 

made  of  the  invention  or  develop-  lines  of  type  of  newspaper  column  ^  for  more  than  50  years  and  has 

ment  of  new  devices  which  would  width  per  minute  as  opposed  to  been  Tribune  circulation  director 

revolutionize  printing  processes  the  former  production  of  seven  since  1924.  The  Roses  have  a 

and  make  obsolete  existing  com-  lines  per  minute  when  Teletype-  son,  Stanley,  assistant  manager  of 


posing-room  equipment,  including  .setter  equipped  (and  an  average  .^"8  circulation  for  the  Tribune;  a 

pecific^Uly  typecasting  machine,  of  about  four  lines  per  minute  daughter.  Mrs.  Regina  Weil  of 

In  some  cases  it  was  said  that  the  when  manually  operated  by  a  manufac-  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  four  grand- 

revolution  would  be  /air  accomp/i  Linotype  operator  at  the  key-  Se  Md^»n£fiSrtSS^  children  and  two  great  grand- 

•mhin  a  matter  of  only  a  few  board).  Ckinsequently,  the  in-  assembling  toler^^  children 

production  J^itential  of  - - 

^1  Most  Versatile  Device  'e!.  tteipated  that  there  will  be  any  MacArthuI  Filing 

The  research  engineers  of  your  I?  sub^antial  curtailment  in  normal  T  id  IQ’il 

company  made  a  careful  and  thor-  "Pon  the  former  method  of  opera-  products  in  1952.  ■*  OpS  LilSt  tOT  lijol 

<wgh-going  analysis  and  evalua-  The  Company  has  current  as-  Editors  of  the  United  Press  have 

tion  of  all  pressed  new  devices  “This  tremei^us  production  $34,509,487.  In  the  fiscal  announced  their  selections  of  the 

and  processes.  Some  of  the  new  increase  embodi^  in  a  simple,  yg^,.  ended’  Sept.  30  it  had  net  10  biggest  news  stories  of  1951: 

(levices  so  announced  have  found  low-priced  machine,  immediately  operating  income  of  $2,338,073  1.  Truman  fires  Mac  Arthur, 

fitcir  way  into  limited  or  special-  awakened  publishers  to  the  cost  ^^d  a  final  net  income,  after  pro-  2.  Korean  armistice  negotia- 

ijed  printing  applications,  .some  reduction  possibilities  of  automa-  vision  for  taxes,  of  $2,009,840.  It  tions. 

have  disappeared  entirely,  and  tic  operation  by  Teletypesetter  p^j^  $16,133,841  to  employes  in  3.  Kefauver  crime  hearings, 

wnae  are  still  under  development,  tape.  It  also  resulted  in  the  estab-  wages  and  benefits,  and  $1,190,-  4.  Government  controls  to  com- 

None  has  produced  the  promised  lishment  by  the  press  associations  219  to  stockholders  as  dividends,  bat  inflation, 

revolution;  and,  at  this  point,  no  of  area  wire  circuits  transmitting  a  5.  Korean  war  atrocities, 

known  device  holds  the  promise  centrally  pre^mposed  press  asso-  p  j  ■pi*  j  6.  Amateur  sports  scandals, 

of  revolutionizing  printing  pro-  ciation  stories  and  features  to  llGCOrCl  DilZZard  -j  internal  Revenue  dismissals. 

The  Linotype  machine  re-  newspapers  in  each  area,  by  Oil  City,  Pa. — ^The  Derrick  &  g  Churchill’s  return  to  power, 

"tains  the  cheapest,  fastest  and  means  of  telegraphically  perfor-  Blizzard  on  Dec.  6  set  a  new  rec-  9  Missouri-Kansas  floods. 

!"ost  versatile  device  for  compos-  ated  tape.  This  perforated  tape  is  ord  for  linage  in  regular  issues,  iq  Development  of  tactical 

‘"8  printed  matter  of  all  kinds.  then  auton\atically  fed  to  the  its  76  pages  containing  125,000  atomic  weapons. 

“Photo-composing  devices  have  Comets  in  the  composing  rooms  lines  of  advertising.  _ _ _ 
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5.  Korean  war  atrocities. 

6.  Amateur  sports  scandals. 

7.  Internal  Revenue  dismissals. 

8.  Churchill’s  return  to  power. 

9.  Missouri-Kansas  floods. 

10.  Development  of  tactical 


Husband-Wife 
Team  to  Share 
$500  Beck  Prize 


Chicago  —  Arthur  Veysey  and 
his  wife,  Gwen  Morgan,  both  of 
the  London  Bureau;  Willard  Ed¬ 
wards  of  the  Washington  staff; 
and  Harold  Revoir,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  have  been  named  winners 
of  the  1951  Edward  Scott  Beck 
awards,  presented  annually  to 
members  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
staff  for  outstanding  achievement. 

The  three  awards,  each  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  $500  prize,  honor  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Beck,  who,  before 
his  death  on  Christmas  day.  1942, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  organization  for  45  years,  in¬ 
cluding  27  years  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  The  Beck  award  foundation 
was  established  in  1943  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Clare  B.  Beck.’ 

Winners  were  chosen  by  a  jury, 
appointed  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Tribune.  It  was  composed  of 
the  managing  editor,  city  editor, 
and  news  editor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vey.sey  received 
the  award  for  the  best  reporting 
from  abroad  for  their  coverage 
of  the  British  elections  which  re¬ 
turned  the  Conservatives  to  power  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Represent- 
on  Oct.  25.  This  included  details  atives,  a  new  organization  growing 
of  the  pre-election  campaign  and  out  of  the  merger  of  Newspaper 
the  aftermath  of  the  victory.  Advertising  Service  and  American 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  won  a  Beck  Press  Association  (E&P,  Oct.  27, 
award  in  1949  for  his  coverage  of  page  16),  is  expected  within  the 
the  .\lger  Hiss  spy  inquiry  and  next  few  days, 
the  two  HLss  trials,  received  the  Charles  Moreau,  publisher  ol 
domestic  news  reporting  award  five  weekly  newspapers  under  Mo 
this  year  for  his  exposure  of  reau  Publications,  Inc.,  Bloom 
Communists  and  their  sympathiz-  field,  N.  J.,  who  will  reported!) 
ers  in  government.  .-Mthough  this  be  president  of  the  WNR,  tolc 
was  a  year-long  task,  the  jury  de-  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  thai 
voted  special  attention  to  his  se-  all  votes  have  not  yet  been  re 
ries  of  articles  published  in  late  ceived;  that  he  must  wait  for  NE/) 
November  which  related  how  approval  of  any  announcemen 
Communists  had  played  a  vital  concerning  the  new  set  up. 
role  in  the  loss  of  .\sia  to  the  ■ 

R  H,  4  f  Add  Mill  Dividends 

the  heft  Kr  Dividends  declared  this  week  b; 

vT  P“»’''^hed  companies  included 

a  hahv'JhiVL  Kre  K  ^  Kimberly-Clark,  60c  quarterly 

TH  Price  Bros.,  %  1 ;  and  Southland,  $2 

egg  shell.  The  picture,  titled  .cjcd  a  t  \ 

“Whew!,”  was  published  last  (E&P.  Dec.  8,  page  7.) 

March  25  as  one  of  a  series  show- 
a  It 

Harvester  farm  the 

Museum  of  Science  and  Industry. 

Mr.  Revoir  spent  three  hours 
watching  the  egg  in  order  to  pho- 
tograph  the  exact  moment  when 
the  chick  finally  emerged.  He  took 
the  picture  on  type  “B”  press  film 
in  a  Speed  Graphic  camera  set  at 
f.22  and  1/400  of  a  second.  In 
October  the  picture  was  awarded 
first  prize  in  the  feature  division 

Press  photo  contest. 

llirr  Ones  I'n  HONOR  KENNY  CLARK— Sh< 

^  „  recent  dinner  in  honor  of  H.  K.  ( 

/J  Times  Her-  tative  for  50  years*  who  is  retirii 

aid  had  its  second  largest  issue  organization.  Left  to  right:  Franl 
with  publication  of  54  pages  of  Uams  *  Cleary;  F.  F.  Parsons. 
Chns^as  shopping  news  and  ad-  Fairchild,  Davis-Delaney,  Inc.,  ! 
vertising  (71,778  lines),  Nov.  26.  York  Son);  and  Oeor 


Morgan 


Veysey 


Revoir 


Edwards 


Baltimore  'Blue  Law'  own^  Migration 

o  11*  ■  •mr  John  T.  Tuthill,  Jr..  GWA  pres- 

nitS  oellin^  via  i  V  ident  and  publisher  of  the  Patch- 

Baltimore — City  Court  has  dis-  ogne  (Ill.)  Advance  and  Moriches 
missed  an  injunction  petition  in  (jn  )  Tribune,  told  Editor  &  PuB- 
which  a  television  station  sought  usher  that  at  a  subsequent  mect- 
to  restrain  the  Police  (Dommis-  Jng  of  the  board  of  directors  it 
sioner  from  enforcing  a  “blue  law”  was  agreed  that  only  publishers  of 
ban  on  Sunday  solicitation  of  sales,  weeklies  should  serve  on  the 
The  station  argued  that  the  Sun-  board, 
day  law  enforcement  was  discrimi-  Directors  Replaced 

natory  in  that  it  did  not  apply  to  non-publisher  members 

newspaper.  „pr«r.n  !n  handed  in  their  resignations  to 

The  law  states:  No  person  in  .  .  _  _  r, . .  -r 

the  City  of  Baltimore  shall  sell,  chairinan  Donald  T.  Foreyt^, 
I-  .4..0I  In  nr  publishcr,  Cortkage  (111.)  Journal: 

dispose  of,  barter  or  de^  in,  or  vicepresident  and 

give  away  any  articles  of  merchan- 

^se  on  Sunday.  It  makes  a  num-  of  GWA;  Margaret  Mac- 

a«istant  ''«'•  assistant  secretary;  Harold 

stafe  Srn^'ge^S  had  Svised  ^elly,  treasurer  and  on  the  sUff 
Police  Co^issio^rJBeverly  Ober  ''I  vfcepfeSt’. 

X/ca^fofTMfs  wit  ,f1i„rby\r5S 

an  upholstering  concern  was  in  jawing  publishers:  R.  A.  Brod- 
fact  selling  on  Sunday. 

■  ner;  William  G.  Kerbin,  Jr. 

S-H  Newspapers  Issue  Snow  HUI  (Md.)  Democratic 

Sth  Grcscfsrv  Renort  Messenger;  Maj.  A.  N.  Phillips, 

om  t^rocery  nepori  (Conn.)  Review;  Hu- 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  this  D.  Murray,  Rockawaj 

week  released  its  fifth  annual  study  Beach  (N.  Y.)  IFove;  and  Her- 
of  grocery  product  distribution  in  ^chel  J.  Blazer,  Aledo  (Ill.) 
S-H  newspaper  markets.  Times-Record. 

According  to  Harold  Riesz,  di-  Mary  Dunn,  GWA  office  staff 
rector  of  prornotion  and  research,  member,  was  elected  secretary  of 
dailies  in  13  cities  cooperated.  corporation  in  place  of  Mr. 

Proof  that  relatively  few  brands  Murray  who  moved  over  to  the 
have  national  distribution  is  found  directors  and  also  be- 

in  a  “special  analysis  contained  eame  treasurer.  In  addition,  an 
in  the  report.  The  296  brands  executive  committee  of  three- 
found  in  all  13  markets  studied  Messrs.  Tuthill,  Murray  and  Phil- 
represent  only  3%  of  the  9,781  lips  — was  appointed  from  the 
total,  while  7,758  brands  found  in  board  to  act  when  it  is  not  meet- 
only  one  or  two  markets  represent  j^g. 

79%  of  the  total.  \  session  of  this  committee  was 

scheduled  for  Dec.  14  at  which 
for  GWA 

were 

GWA  will  to  main- 

^B  branch  offices  in  Detroit, 

Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

merger  of  News- 
paper  Advertising  Service  and 
American  Press  Association  was 
announced  (E&P,  Oct.  27,  page 
16),  there  was  some  doubt  as 
^  whore  GWA  would  fit  into 
'  the  picture.  According  to  Mr. 
Graham,  even  though  APA  held 
a  51%  interest  in  the  organiza* 

m  above  are  old  friends  attending  a 

lark,  newspaper  advertising  represen-  ^  separa 

Jan.  1  from  Cresmer  &  Woodward  tity  in  1949  and  was  theref^. 
HakewUl.  media  director,  Roche,  Wil-  unaffected.  It  was  this  amtr^ 
t^ard-Griffith,  Inc.;  Mr.  Clark;  H.  B.  Htig  interest  that  GWA  purchi^ 
ew  York  (formerly  of  the  old  New  from  APA  last  month  and  for- 
!  R.  Cain.  Cain  Research.  mally  announced  Dec.  8. 


‘W'hew 
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Tripp  Heads 
Gcmnett  Group; 
Other  Changes 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Executive 
changes,  including  the  election  of 
a  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  an 
executive  vicepresident,  were  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  11  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  Gannett  Company, 
Inc.,  which  controls  the  21  news¬ 
papers  and  five  radio  stations  in 
the  Frank  Gannett  group. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  mana¬ 
ger  since  1925,  becomes  board 
chairman  and  continues  as  oper¬ 
ating  head  of  the  organization. 

Paul  Miller,  vicepresident  and 
director,  becomes  executive  vice- 
president. 

Herbert  W.  Cruickshank  moves 
from  the  post  of  general  business 
manager  to  that  of  group  mana¬ 
ger,  continuing  as  corporation 
treasurer. 


Miller  Cruickshank 

Lynn  N.  Bitner,  who  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  Elmira 
properties,  will  succeed  Mr. 
Cruickshank  as  general  business 
manager,  with  headquarters  in 
Rochester. 

Thomas  V.  Taft,  who  has  been 
business  manager  in  Elmira,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Bitner  as  the  Elmira 
general  manager. 

The  board  named  Cyril  Wil¬ 
liams  to  be  secretary  of  the  cor¬ 
poration;  he  continues  also  as 
comptroller.  Mr.  Cruickshank  has 
been  both  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  directors  approved  the 
usual  profit-sharing  for  all  em¬ 
ployes  with  one  or  more  years  of 
service. 

^  President  Frank  Gannett  said: 
“All  these  moves  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  granted  each  individual  please 
me  very  much.  I  am  especially 
happy  over  the  arrangement  by 
"'hich,  as  chairman,  Mr.  Tripp 
will  continue  as  the  operating 
head  of  our  company.  He  will  act 
for  Uie  president  in  my  absence 
or  disability. 

“Mr.  Miller,  as  executive  vice- 
president,  will  have  full  authority 
to  act  in  the  absence  or  disability 
of  both  of  us.” 

■ 

Sidewalk  Art  Show 

The  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  and 
the  Denver  Art  Club  recently  co- 
s^nsored  a  large  outdoor  art 
SMw,  Art  club  members  brought 
2/5  of  their  paintings  for  display 
on  the  sidewalks  along  two  sides 
of  the  Post  Building. 

editor  &  PUBLISHERfor 
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Escalator  Clauses 
In  52  Contracts 

Chicago — Fifty-two  newspaper 
mechanical  contracts  contain  cost- 
of-living  escalator  clauses,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  made  by  the  fe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  The  study  includes 
arguments  for  and  against  escala¬ 
tor  clause.s. 

“Several  newspaper  union  offi¬ 
cials  have  come  out  strongly 
against  such  automatic  wage  ad¬ 
justments,”  says  the  ANPA  bulle¬ 
tin.  “and  arbiters  in  at  least  two 
recent  new.spaper  cases  have  re¬ 
jected  escalator  proposals.  One  of 
the  proposals  was  made  by  the 
union  and,  in  the  other  case,  by 
management.” 

The  bulletin  also  points  out  that 
seven  newspaper  mechanical  con¬ 
tracts  contained  escalator  clauses 
prior  to  1930  and  that  none  of 
these  contracts  contains  escalators 
today.  The  Korean  war  gave  new 
life  to  such  provisions,  it  was 
stated  in  the  ANPA  study,  which 
included  the  following  tabulations 
of  mechanical  contracts  contain¬ 
ing  escalator  clauses: 


Craft 

1950 

1951 

Typographical 

. . .  6 

18 

Pressman  . 

. .  3 

12 

Stereotvpes  . 

...  5 

10 

Photo-Engraver 

2 

6 

Mailer  . 

2 

6 

Totals  . 

...  18 

52 

G.  B.  Perkins  Dies 

Boston  —  Grafton  B.  Perkins, 
nationally  known  marketing  and 
advertising  consultant,  died  last 
week  at  his  Cambridge  home  at 
the  age  of  68.  He  was  formerly 
vicepresident  of  the  Lever  Broth¬ 
ers  Co.,  in  charge  of  advertising 
and  marketing  research.  Early  in 
his  career  he  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boston  Post.  Later  he 
directed  the  Cuticura  Soap,  Res- 
inol  and  Richard  Hudnut  adver¬ 
tising. 

December  IS,  19S1 


Knight  Moves 
To  GM  Post 
At  Portland 

Portland,  Ore.  —  William  W. 
Knight,  assistant  business  manager 
of  the  Journal,  will  move  into  the 
newly  created  po¬ 
sition  of  general 
manager  of  the 
paper  on  Jan.  1. 

W.  D.  Rod- 
bury,  for  the  last 
10  years  business 
manager  of  the 
Seattle  Times, 
becomes  business 
manager  of  the 
Journal  and  on 
Dec.  31,  Gordon 
F.  Law,  present  I-*''' 

business  manager,  retires  under  the 
Journal’s  insurance  program.  Mr. 
Law  reached  the  age  of  65  last 
Oct.  22. 

P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal,  announced  the 
changes  in  the  administrative  staff. 

Mr.  Knight,  a  former  law  part¬ 
ner  of  Guy  Gordon,  now  senior 
United  States  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  served  in  the  Oregon  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  later  was  secretary  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  from  1939  until  1946. 
In  September  of  that  year  he 
joined  the  Journal  as  assistant 
business  manager.  He  is  secretary- 
treasurer  and  director  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Publishing  Company,  Journal 
Building  Company,  Journal  Gar¬ 
age  Company  and  KPOJ,  Inc. 

22  Years  with  Times 

Mr.  Rodbury  was  born  in  Texas 
52  years  ago.  Prior  to  entering  the 
newspaper  field,  he  was  a  certified 
public  accountant  in  Spokane  and 
Seattle,  Wash.  He  has  been  with 
the  Seattle  Times  for  the  last  22 
years  and  during  the  last  10  years 
has  served  as  business  manager. 
In  addition  to  becoming  business 
manager  of  the  Journal,  he  will 
also  function  as  controller  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager. 

The  position  vacated  by  Mr. 
Rodbury  will  not  be  filled,  but  the 
duties  of  his  office  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed,  Harry  Cahill,  general 
manager  of  the  Seattle  Times,  an¬ 
nounced. 

W.  J.  Pennington,  well-known 
Seattle  certified  public  accountant, 
has  joined  the  Times  and  on  Jan. 
1  will  become  comptroller.  Clar¬ 
ence  Sherman,  a  member  of  the 
Times  organization,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  labor  relations  manager. 

Mr.  Law  was  born  in  Scotland, 
and  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  the  Aberdeen  Press  in  1902 
where  he  remained  for  five  years. 
In  1907  he  moved  to  Canada  and 
engaged  in  the  banking  business 
for  three  years  and  then  came  to 
Portland.  The  following  year  he 
returned  to  newspapering.  After 
five  years  with  the  Oregonian  and 
ten  years  as  business  manager  of 
the  old  Telegram,  he  joined  the 
Journal  staff  25  years  ago. 


Upon  the  death  of  S.  R.  Winch, 
five  and  a  half  years  ago,  he  was 
promoted  from  assistant  business 
manager  to  business  manager  of 
the  paper.  In  addition,  he  is  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  companies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law  plan  to  sail 
from  New  York  City  Feb.  1  on  a 
cruise  through  the  Mediterranean. 


Knight  Rodbury 


Christmas  Dinners 
Obtained  for  Orphans 

Auburn,  N.  Y. — Every  young¬ 
ster  of  the  Cayuga  Home  for  Chil¬ 
dren  will  spend  Christmas  with  a 
local  family,  largely  because  of  a 
story  appearing  in  the  Citizen- 
Advertiser. 

On  Dec.  7,  a  page  one  story 
told  of  the  plight  of  57  orphans 
and  other  children  of  the  Home 
who  would  have  to  eat  Christmas 
dinner  at  the  institution — unless 
invited  to  spend  the  holiday  with 
an  Auburn  family. 

Minutes  after  the  paper  hit  the 
street  Friday  afternoon,  telephone 
calls  began  pouring  in  to  the  Cajm* 
ga  Home. 

Superintendent  Ralph  R.  Knight 
said  that  within  19  hours  every 
child  had  been  asked  out  for  the 
holiday. 

The  paper  featured  a  picture  of 
Superintendent  Knight  talking  to 
six-year-old  twin  brothers.  Twenty 
invitations  for  the  twins  alone  were 
received. 


Thies  Quits  as  M.E. 

On  Colorado  Paper 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Her¬ 
bert  F.  Thies  resigned  his  post  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Free  Press 
on  I>ec.  3. 

Mr.  Thies,  editor  of  the  Scotts- 
bluff  (Nebr.)  Daily  Star-Herald 
for  25  years  before  coming  to  the 
Free  Press,  joined  Palmer  Hoyt, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  Denver  Post  pub¬ 
lisher,  as  managing  editor  when 
Mr.  Hoyt  acquired  the  paper  Aug, 
1  from  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 


13  Get  Watches 

Stamford,  Conn. — ^Thirteen  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  been  in  service  of 
the  Stamford  Advocate  for  at  least 
25  years,  were  guests  of  honor 
at  the  paper’s  annual  party.  King¬ 
sley  Gillespie,  publisher,  gave  eacli 
a  wrist  watch. 
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2  Lake  Charles  Trials 
Ended;  3  Set  for  Dec.  19 


Courier-Journal  was  read  into  the 
court  record.  It  is  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Calcasieu  Parish  law 
enforcenient  picture,  but  the  prose¬ 
cution  centered  its  attack  on  a 
couple  of  paragraphs  in  the  body 


Lake  Charles,  La. — ^Trial  of  a  “If  the  paper  had  not  taken  such  story  which  said  the  sherifTs 

•econd  member  of  the  staff  of  the  a  position,  it  could  not  have  been  records  were  not  available  when 
Lake  Charles  American  Press  on  called  a  newspaper  and  I  could  American  Press  reporters  asked  for 
charges  of  defamation  ended  last  not  be  called  a  newspaperman.  We  ^rid  that  it  was  impossible  for 

week.  would  have  been  derelict  in  our  reporters  ^  to  tell  who  was  in  the 

&  far  the  cases  of  Managing  duty,  first,  if  we  had  not  carried  Parish  jail  or  how  long  they  had 
Editor  Kenneth  L.  Dixon  and  City  complete  and  detailed  stories,  and,  t'^cn  there. 

Editor  James  W.  Norton  have  second,  we  would  have  failed  in  The  ‘Missing  Records’ 

b^n  complete.  Dixon  was  charged  our  responsibility  if  we  had  failed  The  sheriff’s  uncle.  Deputy  Sher- 
wth  defamation  of  District  At-  to  comment  on  it.  iff  Kinney  E.  Reid,  was  called  as 

Hawkins,  As-  “If  I  have  been  at  fault  in  any  state  witness  and  testified  that  he 

fflstant  District  Attorney  Melvin  capacity  on  these  matters  I  would  vvas  responsible  for  the  records.  He 
Wethml  and  the  13  members  of  consider  that  the  fault  would  have  charged  that  the  records  were  al- 
the  Calcasieu  Parish  (county)  been  on  the  side  of  being  too  con-  ways  available.  On  cross  examina- 
^hce  jury,  county  governing  servative,  too  long  silent  and  too  jion  Reid  said  that  he  recalled  an 
of  gentle  in  my  comment.’  instance  when  Lloyd  McMahon. 

Rpi'ft  I'n  a  QiinH  v  f  t  t  ^  tiA  Under  cross  examination  Dixon  former  American  Press  police  re- 
Srnt  for  thf  ?  '’y  ‘^e  special  prosecu-  porter,  had  asked  for  the  records 

r  1  2  ‘hey  had  been  missing.  The 

Mulligan,  to  clarify  his  deputy  sheriff  admitted  telling  the 
American  fnr  enforeemlnt  there  were  prob-  reporter  he  couldn’t  locate  them, 

of  the  I.oiiisinm  anti  samhliiiff  two  schools  of  thought  to  the  Reid  was  asked  if  it  was  not  cus- 

ra«  in  Calcsie'u  Parish/'A.  pj-  arfc““S  TTn" 

hh  fo,  dneate  has  had  widenapan  S%fa  '"S  RnrdtpliTdThaVirhad  ton  'Si 

connmeraahzed  gambling  .rf,,  "j  Bernard  Conke  of  S"  Kad  “rind  kee^S  Z 

Other  Trials  Dec.  19  New  Orleans,  who  is  trying  the  records  in  a  drawer  of  his  desk. 

The  trials  of  Co-Publishers  Tom  case  without  a  jury,  who  cate-  ,i  i  nUo.  „ 

Shearman  and  Hugh  Shearman,  gorized  the  two  schools  of  thought  ,  . 

and  Carter  Georgl  police  re^  thus:  those  people  who  advocate 

porter,  have  been  set  for  Dec.  19.  law  enforcement  to  an  extent  ‘  ^  fc 

They  were  indicted  by  a  grand  which  probably  won’t  be  reached  your  desk  m  s®urc  o  i  •  ' 

jury  on  charges  of  defaming  three  at  the  millenium  and  those  who  ^ 

admitted  and  convicted  gamblers  think  such  things  as  gambling  M.  Moss  Reid  said  that  he  would 

operating  in  the  parish.  Gambling  aren’t  such  a  horrible  crime  after  consider  that  a  reporter  had  a  righ 


Dixon  testifies. 


obligated  to  honor  requests  from 
other  members  for  stories  and  that 
the  story  in  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  had  been  requested  by  that 
newspaper. 

Norton  took  the  stand  in  his 
own  defense  and  testified  that  his 
reporters  had  repeatedly  told  him 
that  the  Sheriff’s  records  were  un- 
avaliable  until  recently  they  had 
turned  up  in  the  open  again. 

Judge  Cocke  has  stated  that  be 
will  not  render  a  verdict  in  any  of 
the  cases  against  the  newspaper¬ 
men  until  all  trials  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  He  has  stated  that  he  will 
give  written  verdicts  “sometime  in 
January.” 


at  present  is  closed  down  in  the  all. 


to  search  for  the  records  but  “1 


parish  as  a  result  of  the  news-  There  was  a  stir  in  the  court-  raised  as  a  gentleman.  He 
paper’s  crusade.  rom  and  a  definite  “uh-uh”  from  added  that  he  would  consider  it 

Wetherill  took  the  stand  in  the  spectators.  ungentlemanly  for  anyone  to  go 

weincriii  loox  me  siano  ^  (jiHn’t  acW  thf  niiHipnr<»’«  through  his  desk  without  per- 

Dixon  s  case  as  a  state  witness  t  uiun  i  asK  tne  auaience  s  .  .  ®  ...Unocc  i 

testified  that  he  had  advised  opinion^  the  judge  snapped.  SSon,^S?ne  Sahon  aSd 

the  police  jury  not  to  pass  a  reso-  Disagrees  with  Judge  American  Press 

hition  calhng  on  public  officials  to  oixon  then  told  the  judge  that  reporters  who  have  covered  the 
j^orce  the  anti-gamblmg  laws,  he  could  not  agree  with  Cocke’s  oofice  beat  from  time  to  time  testi- 
The  resolution  had  been  requested  definition  of  the  two  schools  of  ,hat  under  no  circumstances 

Lv^dZi.m™;nrS'Si»;'  "■?*“  "■?  wouii 

cal  good  government  organization,  were  divided  between  the  people  ju  u  j  u,  rummaee 

A»s,a„.  District  Attorney  „bo  though,  that  law  enforce.  :l;;'„g'’h‘“',i''p'„,y"*';;ei?s  d.T 
ment  officers  should  enforce  all  ^  j  the  records 
“I  didn’t  want  them  (the  police  laws  to  the  best  of  their  abili-  bk  •w’  i 

jury)  to  follow  the  Communist  ties  and  those  people  who  thought  aneritt  s  Gltunatum 

line  by  making  a  blanket  accusa-  that  the  law  enforcement  officers  Lloyd  McMahon  related  that  on 
tion  against  all  public  officials.”  should  themselves  be  the  judges  of  three  separate  occasions  before 
He  charged  that  the  resolution  which  laws  to  enforce  and  which  the  records  vanished  he  had  been 
would  have  implied  all  public  laws  not  to  enforce.  issued  an  ultimatum  by  Sieriff 

irflicials  were  not  doing  their  duty.  Dixon’s  trial  was  sparked  by  an  Henry  A.  Reid  that  if  the  American 
An  editorial  by  Dixon  entitled  outburst  by  District  Attorney  Haw-  press  didn  t  cease  publishing  stor- 
“Legal  Double-'Talk”  followed  kins,  one  of  those  allegedly  de-  P*'  gambling  conditions^  in  the 
Wetherill’s  advice  to  the  police  famed  and  a  spectator  in  the  case.  Parish  the  paper  would  get  no 
jury  and  is  partially  the  basis  of  Hawkins  stalked  across  the  room  pore  cooperation  from  the  Sher- 
the  charge  against  Dixon.  while  Dixon  was  on  the  stand  and  'ff’s  department.” 

Around  30  witnesses  for  the  excitedly  shook  his  hand  at  Dixon.  Carter  George,  himself  under 
state  and  defense  testified  in  He  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  Judge  indictment  on  charges  of  defaming 
Dixon’s  trial.  The  former  Asso-  Cocke,  and  was  later  quoted  by  three  gamblers,  and  Miss  Joline 
ciated  Press  war  correspondent  Dixon  as  having  told  the  judge:  McMahon  also  testified  that  they 
took  the  stand  in  his  own  defense  “When  he  gets  off  the  stand  I’m  had  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  in- 
in  the  second  day  of  the  trial.  going  to  whip  his — .”  formation  from  the  Sheriff’s  de- 

“The  situation  which  existed  The  judge  ordered  Hawkins  partment.  A  Beaumont,  Texas, 

was  one  so  definitely  in  the  public  from  the  room.  After  the  noon  newspaper  correspondent  in  Lake 
interest  that  I  failed  to  see  how  adjournment  of  the  court  the  dis-  Charles,  Miss  Kathleen  Malloy, 
self-resjjecting  newspaper  trict  attorney  again  entered  the  testified,  however,  that  she  had  no 


Prosecutor  Flares 
At  Ethridge  'Show' 

Louisville,  Ky. — Reporters  for 
the  Louisville  Times  and  Courier- 
Journal  were  given  a  chance  last 
week  to  tell  a  prosecutor  how  to 
conduct  his  case. 

They  muffed  it. 

Assistant  Commonwealth’s  At¬ 
torney  Carl  Ousley,  who  had  be« 
criticized  heatedly  on  the  editor^ 
pages  of  the  two  papers  for  ho 
handling  of  a  previous  case,  was 
asked  by  the  judge  how  long  he 
wished  to  argue  a  case  in  Crim¬ 
inal  Court. 

Mr.  Ousley  got  to  his  feet  ami 
said,  “Will  the  Courier  -  Journal 
and  Times  come  to  the  bench?" 
Courier-Journal  Reporter  Poucher 
Coleman  and  Times  Reporter 
John  Rogers  went. 

Mr.  Ousley  asked  their  “opia- 
ion”  on  how  long  the  case  shouH 
be  argued.  Neither  had  an  (H*®' 
ion. 

"Well,”  said  Mr.  Ousley,  “what 
do  you  think  Mark  Ethrid(e 
would  say?  It  seems  he’s  ninninj 
the  show.” 

The  reporters  had  even  1*5^ 
comment. 


any 


could  have  ignored  it  or  failed  to  courtroom  and  menaced  Dixon.  He  trouble  getting  information  from 

comment  on  it,”  Dixon  told  the  was  marched  out  by  deputy  the  Sheriff's  office, 

court.  The  managing  editor  told  sheriffs.  Dixon  took  the  stand  in  Nor- 

how  he  saw  commercial  gambling  Immediately  after  Dixon’s  trial  ton’s  defense  and  explained  that 
in  every  form  in  the  parish  out-  Norton’s  case  started.  The  entire  under  the  by-laws  of  the  Associated 

side  of  Lake  Charles.  article  which  he  wrote  for  the  Press  member  newspapers  were 
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$54,976  Estate 

Richmond,  Va.  —  Tracy  Ham¬ 
mond  Lewis,  former  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  man  and  drama  criw 
left  an  estate  valued  at  $54,976.35i 
his  will,  just  probated  in  Heniw 
County  Circuit  Court  here,  dh' 
closed.  Mr.  Lewis  died  Nov.  7  wl 
the  age  of  60. 
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CARTOONISTS  COMMENT  ON  LATEST  WAVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION  SCANDAL 


SOME  NEW  STRINGS  NEEDED 

Marcus,  New  York  Times 


SHAKE  'EM  ALL  OUT 

Fitzpatrick,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Disrateh 


WHO  SAYS  'IT  AIN'T  HAY'? 

I’artymillet,  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Dotty 


Newspapers  Compare 
Favorably  in  Costs 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  —  Today  s  advertising 
dollar  buys  less  than  it  did  10 
years  ago,  but  newspaper  cost  in¬ 
dexes  compare  favorably  with 
other  national  media,  according  to 
a  study  made  by  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

The  advertiser  needs  a  50% 
larger  budget  to  get  the  same 
family  penetration  that  he  had  10 
years  ago,  it  is  pointed  out  in  the 
summary  of  the  study  made  by 
Perham  C.  Nahl,  associate  research 
director,  and  Leslie  R.  Gage,  me¬ 
dia  analyst,  for  NL&B. 

Set  Cost  Indexes 
They  set  up  cost  indexes  for 
each  of  the  major  advertising 
media,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an 
accurate  measure  of  total  dollar 
cost,  circulation  or  coverage  and 
cost  per  1,000  circulation  for  each 
of  three  years — 1941,  1946  and 
1951,  They  admit  that  some  of  the 
figures  are  more  accurate  than 
others.  Newspaper  and  magazine 
figures,  they  point  out,  have  a 
greater  reliability  than  the  radio 
and  outdoor  data. 

All  figures  were  converted  into 
index  members,  using  100  for 
1941. 

Newspaper  data  reflect  the  cost 
and  circulation  trends  of  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S. — morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday.  An 
average  milline  rate  for  each  year 
was  determined  from  combined  net 
paid  circulation  totals  and  an  agate 
line  rate  for  all  papers. 

Cite  Milline  Trend 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
t  many  morning  and  evening  combi- 
;  nations  were  consummated  be- 
I  tween  1941  and  1946  when  circu- 
I  lations  were  increasing  at  a  greater 
f  rate  than  space  costs,”  says  the 

I  study.  “During  the  past  five  years, 
Sunday,  evening  and  morning  pa- 
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pers  have  shown  approximately  the 
same  percentage  increase  in  milline 
rate— 19.3,  18.2,  and  18.3.  The 
combined  dollar  figures  (milline 
rate)  were  $2.68  in  1941;  $2.51  in 
1946  and  $2.95  in  1951.  The  cost 
indexes  for  newspapers  were  found 
to  be: 

1941  1946  1951 
Line  Cost  Index.. 100  112  151 

Circulation  Index.  .  100  120  137 

Milline  Rate  Index  100  94  110 

For  consumer  magazines,  the 
cost  indexes  were  as  follows: 


1941  1946  1951 


Page  Cost  Index . . 

100 

104 

149 

Circulation  Index. . 
Cost  per  Thousand 

100 

106 

134 

Index  . 

100 

98 

111 

Network  radio 
dexes  were: 

time 

cost 

in- 

1941 

1946 

1951 

Time  Cost  Index. . 

100 

113 

117 

Coverage  Index . . . 
Cost  per  Thousand 

100 

132 

144 

Index  . 

100 

86 

81 

For  spot  radio 
indexes  were: 

time 

;  the 

cost 

1941 

1946 

1951 

Time  Cost  Index. . 

100 

136 

167 

Coverage  Index . . . 
Cost  per  Thousand 

100 

132 

144 

Index  . 

,100 

102 

116 

Outdoor  cost 

indexes 

were 

found  to  be: 

1941  1946  1951 

100%  Showing  Cost 

Index . 100  106  132 

Population  Index  ..100  106  115 

Cost  per  Thousand 
Index . 100  100  115 

Turning  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  these  higher  rates  are  war- 
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ranted,  the  study  continues: 

“Publishers  and  the  radio  and 
outdoor  media  managements,  like 
all  American  industry,  have  faced 
the  problem  of  making  profits 
with  greatly  increased  costs  of  do¬ 
ing  business  in  a  growing  competi¬ 
tive  market.  .  .  .  Obviously,  some 
media  have  been  hit  harder  than 
others,  but  some  have  passed  on 
part  of  these  increased  costs  to 
the  public  and  part  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  Of  course,  some  forms  of 
media  depend  solely  on  income 
from  advertising  for  their  exist¬ 
ence.” 

Say  Newspapers  Improved 

The  researchers  also  point  out 
that  contributing  also  to  increased 
costs  are  many  improvements 
made  by  advertising  media  over 
the  past  10  years.  Newspapers, 
they  say,  have  more  editorial  con¬ 
tent  and  higher  quality  of  editorial 
material.  They  cite  special  fea¬ 
tures,  name  columnists  and  more 
Sunday  supplements. 

“There  are  more  media  compet¬ 
ing  for  the  consumer’s  time  and 
attention,”  states  the  study.  “Tele¬ 
vision’s  growth  has  been  phenom¬ 
enal.  There  are  new  publications; 
circulations  of  magazines  and 
newspapers  have  expanded  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  our  popula¬ 
tion  or  families.  .  .  . 

“All  this  competition  means 
that  the  consumer  is  less  likely  to 
see  or  hear  your  message  today. 
The  consumer  is  less  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  it,  to  remember  it, 
to  act  upon  it.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  measure  the  total  ef¬ 
fect  of  all  these  factors,  but  we 
have  some  evidence.  Readership 
studies  of  magazine  advertisements 
show  a  lower  general  level  of 
noting  of  advertisements  over  the 
past  10  years.” 

Production  and  talent  costs 
have  increased  even  more  than 
space  and  time  costs,  the  study 
noted  in  its  summary,  stating: 

(1)  “To  get  the  same  circula¬ 
tion  today,  the  advertiser  must 
spend  19%  more  dollars  than  he 
did  in  1941;  15%  more  than  1946. 

(2)  “But.  the  market  is  bigger. 
There  are  25%  more  families  to¬ 


day.  To  get  the  same  circulation 
per  family,  the  advertiser  must 
spend  49%  more  than  in  1941. 

(3)  “Today’s  advertisement  has 
less  chance  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  than  it  did  in  1941.  There  is 
far  greater  competition  for  the 
consumer’s  attention,  time,  and 
dollar.  Total  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  1951  are  more  than  three 
times  what  they  were  ten  years 
ago.” 

•  I 

AP  Sends  Guptill  | 
To  Mexico  Bureau 

Charles  Guptill.  former  chief  of 
Associated  Press  bureaus  in  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  and  Rome,  has  been 
appointed  chief 
of  bureau  for 
Mexico  with 
headquarters  in 
Mexico  City. 

M  r.  Guptill, 

44,  is  a  graduate 
of  Bates  College, 

Maine,  where  he 
was  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  col- 
lege’s  1928 
around-the-world  debating  team. 

He  worked  on  the  Portland 

(Me.)  Press-Herald  from  1928 
until  November,  1931,  when  he 
joined  AP  at  Portland.  He  was 

chief  of  bureau  at  Buenos  Aires 
from  1941  to  1945  and  at  Rome 

from  1945  to  1951. 

In  Mexico  Mr.  Guptill  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Richard  Massock,  who  will 
report  to  New  York  for  reassign¬ 
ment  after  he  takes  a  vacation. 

■ 

Walter  F.  Kerr  Named 
Drama  Critic  at  HT 

Walter  F.  Kerr  was  appointed 
drama  critic  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  this  week,  succeed¬ 
ing  Howard  Barnes,  who  resigned 
last  February.  Mr.  Kerr  has  been 
guest  reviewer  in  the  interval  since 
Mr.  Barnes’  resignation. 

Mr.  Kerr,  40,  is  a  former  for¬ 
eign  editor  and  European  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Herald  Tribune. 
He  joined  the  staff  in  1934. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Paid  Advertising  and  PR 
Inseparable,  Says  PR  Man 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Newspaper  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  who  damn  the  public  relations 
man  as  trying  to  substitute  free 
publicity  for  paid  linage  do  so  un¬ 
justly,  says  Bert  Nevins,  impresario 
of  the  New  York  publicity  and 
public  relations  firm  bearing  his 
name. 

Admitting  that  this  was  true  in 
many  cases  25  years  ago,  Mr. 
Nevins  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  in  recent  years  “the  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel  has  found  that  paid 
advertising  is  playing  an  ever-im- 
portant  role  in  public  relations 
programs;  “that  PR  has  come  of 
age  and  is  quickly  becoming  “the 
inseparable  companion  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Unfortunately,  he  continued,  the 
rapid  growth  of  public  relations  as 
a  profession  has  left  many  news¬ 
paper  publishers  suspicious  of  the 
function  of  the  PR  counsel.  “Too 
many  publishers  have  the  idea  that 
the  counsel’s  sole  function  is  to  get 
free  publicity  at  the  expense  of 
paid  advertising.  While  this  may 
have  been  partly  true  during  the 
early  years  of  public  relations,  it  is 
not  so  today.” 

Objectives  Same 
As  Mr.  Nevins  sees  it,  the  pri¬ 
mary  objective  of  the  PR  counsel 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  —  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  client.  But,  he  adds, 
their  functions  are  different.  The 
agency,  he  declared,  concerns  itself 
largely  with  selling  a  product  or  a 
service.  The  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  largely 
concerned  with  educating  and  in¬ 
forming  the  public  about  legiti¬ 
mate  news  items. 

“Obviously  one  can’t  replace  the 
other,”  he  continued.  “But  by  co¬ 
ordinating  their  programs,  the  PR 
man  and  the  agency  are  discover¬ 
ing  that  each  can  make  it  possible 
for  the  other  to  do  a  better  job.” 

Mr.  Nevins,  a  PR  man  for  more 
than  20  years,  went  on  to  point 
out  how  advertising  is  often  used 
to  accomplish  a  specific  public  re¬ 
lations  job;  cited  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  institutional  and  public  ser¬ 
vice  ads  appearing  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  every  year. 

Result  of  PR  Counsel 
“Certainly,”  he  said,  “publishers 
must  realize  that  these  paid  ads 
are  largely  the  result  of  efforts  on 
the  part  of  public  relations  coun¬ 
sels.”  Mr.  Nevins  also  claims  that 
the  PR  counsel  is  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  heavy  linage  currently 
being  used  by  management  to  car¬ 
ry  messages  to  labor.  “Never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  he  asserted,  “has  manage¬ 
ment  made  such  an  effort  to  edu¬ 


cate  labor  in  the  operation  of  big 
business. 

“Similar  education  programs  for 
the  consumer,  the  stockholder  and 
the  community  are  being  carried 
out  by  public  relations  counsels 
using  paid  newspaper  space  as 
their  method  of  communication. 
The  potentialities  of  paid  public 
relations-advertising  are  limitless. 
The  newspaper  publisher  who 
damned  the  public  relations  man  a 
few  years  back  will  find  him  a 
valuable  friend  in  the  future.” 

Mr.  Nevins,  once  a  feature 
writer  for  the  now  defunct  New 
York  Evening  Graphic  and  the 
NEA  Syndicate,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  in  his  opinion 
newspapers  should  appeal  more  to 
an  advertiser’s  public  relations 
firm  when  soliciting  institutional 
advertising  space. 

And  for  advertisers  trying  to 
place  publicity  stories  with  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Nevins  had  this  ad¬ 
vice:  Never  go  through  the  back 
door  by  trying  to  clear  the  story 
through  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  “If  an  advertiser’s  release  is 
legitimate,”  he  declared,  “it  should 
be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  coming 
in  over  the  editor’s  desk.” 

How  right  Mr.  Nevins  is. 


’Advertorial'  by  Atlcmtic 
Launches  New-Style  PR  Ads 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Nevins’  re¬ 
marks  on  public  service  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  December  issue  of  The 
Atlantic  monthly,  contains  a  five- 
page  insertion  dubbed  an  “adver¬ 
torial,”  a  public  interest  advertise¬ 
ment  following  editorial  forms, 
standards  and  methods,  rather 
than  those  now  accepted  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Newspapers  might  do  well  to 
adapt  variations  of  the  advertor¬ 
ials  which  will  run  at  regular  space 
rates  and  discounts  and  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  front  of  The  Atlantic, 
introduced  by  special  editorial 
comment. 

First  ad  in  the  series  is  for 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute 
which  devotes  most  of  its  adver¬ 
torial  to  an  ad  which  has  already 
appeared  “11,000,000  times  in  re¬ 
cent  magazine  issues.  It  has  253 
words,  can  be  read  in  55  seconds, 
but  it  cannot  answer  its  own  ques¬ 
tion — ‘How  much  steel  is  enough?’ 
— completely.  For  readers  who 
would  like  to  have  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  steel  production  in  the 
U.  S.  and  its  meaning  in  present- 
day  defense  and  civilian  require¬ 
ments  the  following  factual  report 
is  presented  by  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.” 

The  page  ad  preceding  the  ad¬ 


vertorial  discusses  the  question  of 
steel  capacity;  the  question  of  guns 
or  butter,  or  both,  etc.;  concludes 
with  a  summary  of  the  situation. 

“Reasonableness,  clarity  and  an 
appeal  to  the  reader’s  intelligence,” 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
advertorial,  according  to  Donald 
B.  Snyder,  publisher  of  The 
Atlantic. 

In  an  editorial  launching  the 
new  technique,  Mr.  Snyder  writes: 
“For  generations,  product  adver¬ 
tisements  have  been  based  upon 
the  constant  repetition  of  a  theme, 
expressed  in  a  slogan,  a  picture,  a 
piece  of  short  copy,  or  a  jingle. 
Such  skillful  simplification  will  re¬ 
main  the  most  effective  way  to 
advertise  products.  But  business,” 
Mr.  Snyder  continues,  “cannot 
compress  its  problems  and  aspira¬ 
tions  into  slogans  or  singing  com¬ 
mercials.  It  cannot  depend  upon  a 
reflex  action;  it  must  appeal  to  the 
reader’s  intelligence  and  let  him 
draw  his  own  conclusions.” 

The  need  creates  the  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  new  and  explicit  kind  of 
advertising,  Mr.  Snyder  goes  on. 
“Watch  the  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  and  you  will  see  the  pion¬ 
eers  are  already  reaching  out  for 
the  intelligence  of  readers.  These 
advertisers  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  success  of  these  new 
advertisements  depends  upon  trad¬ 
ing  information  for  the  reader’s 
time. 

“But  even  the  best  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  are  limited  in  the 
amount  of  information  they  can 
convey,  because  they  are  limited 
in  space.  To  provide  the  facility 
for  advertising  to  convey  informa¬ 
tion,  The  Atlantic  has  developed 
a  new  form  for  the  expression  of 
business  ideas.  We  call  them  Ad¬ 
vertorials.” 

Publisher  Snyder  emphasizes 
that  while  the  advertorials  will  be 
paid  advertisements,  he  will  “in¬ 
sure  that  integrity  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  advertorial  which  the 
magazine  has  insured  editorially 
for  many  years.” 

Mechanics  behind  this  new  pub¬ 
lic  service  ad  technique  are  inter¬ 
esting.  Minimum  space  will  be 
two  pages  while  maximum  space 
will  be  limited  by  the  ability  of 
the  advertiser  to  hold  attention 
and  interest  of  the  reader.  Any 
subject  requiring  more  than  six  to 
eight  pages,  explains  the  magazine, 
“should  preferably  be  broken  into 
two  or  more  separate  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

The  Atlantic  says  it  will  limit 
space  devoted  to  the  new  tech¬ 
nique  to  “10%  of  our  total  pages 
in  any  month.  .  .  space  will  be 
allotted  in  the  order  of  application 


Chicago  Tribune 
Toasts  America 
At  Ad  Banquet 


lewelry  Section 

Portland,  Ore. — On  Nov.  28, 
the  Journal  published  its  first  spe¬ 
cial  jewelry  advertising  and  fea¬ 
ture  section.  The  6-page  section 
used  blue  on  front  and  back  pages 
and  contained  nearly  500  inches 


Chicago  —  “The  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  toast — the  United  States  of 
America.”  was  proposed  by  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Tribum 
editor  and  publisher,  at  the  50t!i 
annual  convention  banquet  of  the 
paper’s  advertising  department 
here  Dec.  7. 

Col.  McCormick  led  the  audi¬ 
ence  in  singing  the  national  an¬ 
them.  Previous  to  the  toast  to 
U.S.A.,  the  Tribune  publisher  and 
employes  drank  a  silent  toast  to 
Tribunites  of  the  past.  As  the 
audience  stood  to  the  toast, 
“Taps”  were  sounded. 

Set  All-Time  Record 
To  the  ad  department  staff. 
Col.  McCormick  paid  his  respects, 
complimenting  them  on  setting  an 
all-time  high  in  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  and  linage.  He  made  humor¬ 
ous  references  to  the  Tribune's 
growth  in  the  past  and  plans  for 
expansion  in  the  future.  In  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  introduction 
given  him  by  C.  E.  McKittrick, 
Tribune  advertising  manager.  Col. 
McCormick  drew  laughter. 

“Your  toastmaster  is  a  humor¬ 
ist,”  he  said.  “I  agree  that  w 
have  had  the  all-time  high  in 
linage,  but  the  government 
the  all-time  high  in  revenue.” 

Speaking  in  a  jocular  vein.  Col 
McCormick  referred  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  inembers  as 
"troublemakers,”  pointing  out 
while  the  circulation  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  has  increased  over  400%. 
the  increased  advertising  patron¬ 
age  has  required  continual  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments. 

Cites  Gain  in  Pages 

“The  number  of  pages  went  up 
from  an  average  of  21  pages  daily 
and  87  pages  Sundays  in  1921  to 
29  daily  and  113  Sundays  to 
1931,”  he  said.  “In  1951,  the 
average  daily  paper  was  55  pages 
and  the  Sunday  paper  195  pages 
We  have  had  daily  papers  this 
year  up  to  90  pages. 

“We  have  had  to  do  a  great 
many  things.  We  have  had  to 
build  one  building  after  anothet 
and  put  in  one  row  of  pre^ 
after  another,  install  a  mechanical 
delivery  system  to  load  the 
wagons.” 

Commenting  upon  problem  ^ 
delivery  of  heavy  copies  of  the 
Tribune  from  trucks  to  readers. 
Col.  McCormick  laughingly  sug¬ 
gested  that  perhaps  some  form  « 
modified  trench  mortar  might  he 
developed  to  shoot  them  outo 
porches.  ■ 

Col.  McCormick  ended  his  talk . 
on  a  serious  vein,  saying  “we  have 
the  memory  of  those  who  ha« 
gone  before  who  made  { 

for  us  all  we  have,  and  we  intetwj 
to  make  it  possible  for  ■ 

The  two  toasts  —  to  old  friends- a 
and  to  the  U.S.A. — followed. 


of  retail  jewelry  advertising. 
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^nUlra.  Well  in  advance  of  the  Yuletide 
season,  Plain  Dealer- minded  homemakers 
were  preparing  for  the  gay  round 
of  Holiday  Open  Houses.  For  Home 
Economics  Editor  Helen  Robertson 
suggested  a  wide  variety  of  Christmas 
goodies  to  please  the  palates  of 
all  holiday  celebrants.  In  attractive 
black  and  white  and  color  photos,  in 
appetizing  menus  with  complete 
recipes,  the  Plain  Dealer’s  popular  home 
economics  pages  keep  Cleveland 
and  Northern  Ohio  housewives  always 
up-to-the-minute  in  what  to  serve 
and  how  to  serve  it.  Foods  prepared  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  kitchen  for  Plain  Dealer 
readers  are  featured  regularly 
throughout  the  year  in  the  P.  D. 

Yes,  readers  in  Cleveland  and  26  adjacent 
counties  look  first  to  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  news  of 
food  features  and  food  advertising. 
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Readers  Talk  Back 


To  Paper’s 

By  Ccanpbell  Watson 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  —  Readers 
talk  back  to  editors  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  Press  Democrat  at  confer¬ 
ences  set  up  at  the  request  of  the 
newspaper.  The  sessions  are  the 
result  of  formation  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Advisory  Council  last  Spring. 

The  critics  are  a  housewife, 
councilman,  priest,  labor  leader, 
merchant,  judge,  educator,  farmer 
and  banker  comprising  a  panel 
called  together  by  William  A. 
Townes,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  fifth  of  these  sessions  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  edi¬ 
torial  policies  and  content  of  the 


Editors 


Press  Democrat  took  place  here 
Dec.  5,  with  Editor  &  Publisher 
a  special  guest. 

Gathered  for  the  conference 
were  Mrs.  E.  L.  Finley,  publisher; 
Evert  B.  Person,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher;  Mr.  Townes,  Managing 
Editor;  Charles  F.  Carson.  Edwin 
F.  Davis,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  and  department  heads. 

But  the  Council  runs  its  own 
show,  and  proceedings  were  under 
the  direction  of  Robert  L.  Bishop, 
city  councilman,  auto  dealer  and 
the  chairman  elected  when  the 
council  was  organized.  Mr.  Bishop 


WORCESTER’S 
Going  To  Hove 


By  $2,615,000 


2.  intensive 
newspaper 
coverage 


Worcester  banks  are  paying  out 
$2,615,000  in  Christmas  Club  checks  this 
year  —  $1 15,000  more  than  in  1950. 

q^CESTER'S  wondrous  ' 

See  that  this  high  buying  power  is 
endorsed  over  to  your  product  with  a 
regular  advertising  program  in  the  news¬ 
papers  that  blanket  the  area,  the 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Daily  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  150,000.  Sunday 
over  100,000. 


1  •  high  buying 
power 


itsTELEGRAN -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth  Pu£&shc^- 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  $  SCHMITT,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  and  WTAG-FM 


wielded  an  imaginary  yet  highly- 
effective  gavel  throughout  the 
7  to  11,  dinner  meeting. 

Unhearalded  except  for  a  previ- 
out  report  in  Robert  U.  Brown’s 
Shop  Talk  column,  the  council  is 
completely  unsung  locally.  It  voted 
against  publicity,  explained  Mr. 
Townes. 

“And  if  anyone  thought  their 
Council  activities  would  affect  the 
coverage  of  news  affecting  them, 
he  has  been  proven  mistaken,”  the 
editor  explained.  Recently  a  mem¬ 
ber  sought  in  vain  to  keep  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  his  divorce  out  of  the  news 
columns.  Similarly  uneffective  was 
his  move  to  prevent  publication  of 
a  legal  order  restraining  his  wife 
from  removing  property  from  their 
home. 

Credit  for  the  Council  idea 
should  go  to  Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush, 
director  of  the  Journalistic  Studies, 
Stanford  University,  Mr.  Townes 
explained.  Dr.  Bush  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion  at  a  San  Francisco  confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  plan  was  immediate¬ 
ly  inaugurated  here. 

“These  people  themselves  voted 
against  having  reports  of  their  ses¬ 
sions  published  on  the  grounds  it 
might  seem  to  some  they  were  try¬ 
ing  to  ‘run  the  newspaper.’”  Mr. 
Townes  explained.  “They  elected 
their  own  chairman  at  the  first 
session  and  since  then  have  run 
their  own  show.  But  their  work 
is  entirely  advisory.” 

The  result,  as  evidenced  from 
the  latest  Council  session,  is  a 
thorough  and  serious  critique  of 
the  Press  Democrat.  The  members 
were  selected  by  Mr.  Townes  in 
a  move  to  provide  representation 
to  every  major  segment  of  the 
area.  Not  a  single  request  to  serve 
was  rejected.  In  further  evidence  of 
the  complete  service  provided,  the 
long  discussion  was  followed  by 
after-conferences  with  those  per¬ 
sons  on  the  newspaper  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  particular  criticisms  pro¬ 
vided  during  the  evening. 

“The  basic  benefit  to  the  news¬ 
paper  has  been  to  provide  news 
columns  which  are  accurate  and 
fair.  But  the  Council  members 
have  more  than  that,”  reported 
Mr.  Townes.  “They  have  brought 
us  news  we  would  not  have  other¬ 
wise  obtained,  or  phoned  us  in¬ 
formation  of  value.” 

As  a  specific  example,  the  farm¬ 
er  representative  suggested  that 
information  from  late  city  council 
meetings  which  could  not  make  the 
early  edition  be  carried  in  the  ru¬ 
ral  edition  the  following  day.  He 
has  also  contributed  a  series  of 
minor  changes  pointing  up  the  fea¬ 
tures  most  desired  by  the  large 
agricultural  region  about  Santa 
Rosa. 

From  the  newspaper’s  viewpoint, 
the  group  has  provided  both  a 
sounding  board  which  continually 
surveys  the  news  and  also  a  group 
which  is  especially  appreciative  of 
the  newspaper’s  goals. 

“We  are  agreed  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  showing  continual  im¬ 
provement.  We  are  appreciative  of 
the  continuing  moves  which  are 
making  this  an  area  newspaper. 


the  Redwood  Empire  newspaper,” 
said  Mr.  Bishop  as  he  prepared  to 
start  on  the  round-robin  of  criti¬ 
cism.  He  noted,  smilingly,  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  because  Joe  Palooka 
was  not  in  his  customary  place  in 
the  Sunday  comic  section  and  be¬ 
gan  the  roll  call. 

The  priest,  church  dean  here, 
suggested  less  airing  of  personal 
quarrels.  The  home  owner  and 
retired  educator  expressed  belief 
some  of  the  letters  to  the  editor 
should  be  returned  to  their  au¬ 
thors  for  rewriting  before  publica¬ 
tion.  The  PTA  leader  expressed 
thanks  for  the  excellent  coverage 
of  school  news,  stressing  a  new 
feature  now  appearing. 

The  carpenter  union’s  business 
representatives,  substituting  for  la¬ 
bor’s  regular  council  member, 
proposed  that  union  meetings 
should  be  announced  in  the  paper 
just  as  lodge  and  club  gatherings. 
The  farmer  expressed  appreciation 
for  a  radio  log  change  which  has 
been  made.  He  also  reported  the 
rural  sections  still  desire  personal 
mentions,  and  suggested  that  Santa 
Rosa  visits  should  be  in  the  paper. 

“You  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  many  people  who  inquire 
about  coming  here  to  live  first 
subscribe  to  the  paper,”  reported 
the  business  women’s  representa¬ 
tive,  who  is  official  city  hostess. 

“They  want  to  learn  about  the 
community  first,  and  they  judge  it 
by  the  newspaper.  Also,  they  seem 
to  read  every  line  of  the  classified 
columns,  judging  from  the  reports 
received.  The  want  ads  help  them 
make  plans.” 

So  much  for  the  routine  reports. 
Two  big  hassles  broke  out  during 
this  session,  described  as  “the  most 
critical  we  have  yet  had.”  The 
first  came  when  the  judge  protested 
“a  story  which  bastardized  a  14- 
month  infant”  printed  despite  a 
court  ruling — after  the  session  was 
well  advanced — that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  from  then  on  should  be  pri¬ 
vate.  The  news  staff  defended  its 
right  to  print,  but  admitted  the 
story  contained  some  details  which 
might  well  have  been  omitted. 

The  second  major  debate  arose 
over  the  charge  that  the  paper  had 
been  hasty  in  opposing  a  utility 
rate  raise.  Mr.  Townes  confessed 
authorship  of  two  page-one  edi¬ 
torials  and  asked  why  delay  a  rate 
protest.  He  observed  that  the  paper 
backed  a  businessman’s  city  coun¬ 
cil  over  a  professional  politicians’ 
group  but  could  not  go  along  com¬ 
pletely  with  everything  that  coun¬ 
cil  did.  The  chairman  expressed 
belief  that  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  weigh  the  line  between 
merited  protest  and  reports  aired 
to  stir  up  provacative  subjects. 

This  was  the  fifth  meeting  of  the 
Council  since  organization  last 
April,  and  Mr.  Townes  later  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  that  the  session  has 
been  chiefly  fault-finding  instead 
of  creative.  Noting  that  equality  of 
the  right  to  free  speech  and  to  free 
press,  he  observed: 

“It’s  better  for  them  to  tell  us." 
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IN  PHILADELPHIA, 
THE  NATION’S  3rd 
BUSINESS  IS  STILL 


THIS  NEW  PHILADELPHIA  ELECTRIC  PLANT 
SUPPLIES  ADDITIONAL  POWER  FOR  INDUSTRY 

Southwark  electric  generating  station,  built  at  a  cost 
of  $45,000,000,  is  but  part  of  a  vast  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  rising  demands  for  electric  power  in 
the  Philadelphia  area.  For  growing  Philadelphia 
industry,  this  is  a  valuable  help  in  producing  goods 
for  all  America! 
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/  NJou  In  Its 
/  Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
I  Advertising  Leadership 
V  in  Philadelphia!  A 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  JUMPS 
22  MILLION  LINES  IN  15  YEARS  I 

Since  present  management  took  over  The 
Inquirer  in  1936,  advertising  linage  has  more 
than  doubled ...  rising  from  14,640,078  to 
36,019,931  lines  annually.  Today, The  INQUIRER 
leads  Philadelphia  newspapers  in  every  major 
advertising  classification! 

ke^Os  pacer 

i^/Wi  thcr  area's  e^pans/on/ 


yfulair^lpliia  Jlnquim 


Ixcluav*  AdverHting  Reprasentatives:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C..  longacre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wocker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  Watt  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
a  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wibhire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigon  0259t 
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Philadetphla  Prefers  The  inquirer 


Editor  Won’t  Let 
Fans  Pay  for  Junket 

By  Alfred  L  Ault 


Branham  Offices 


representing  Media, 
serving  Advertising 
Agencies  &  Adver* 
tisers 

Chicago 


New  York 


Detroit 


Dallas 


Sayre,  Pa. — “A  prophet  is  not 
'  without  honor  save  in  his  ow'n 
i  country,”  does  not  apply  to  Jack 
;  Beahan.  city  editor  and  columnist 
!  of  the  Evening  Times  here. 

Recently  Mr.  Beahan  received 
I  an  invitation  from  James  L.  Wick 
I  to  be  one  of  50  editors  to  spend 
next  March  on  a  tour  of  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000  each. 

In  his  column,  “Short  Change,” 
j  Mr.  Beahan  jokingly  made  public 
!  the  offer  and  wrote: 

'  “It  has  not  been  often  in  our 
lifetime  that  such  a  single  honor 
as  Mr.  Wick  bestows  has  come  to 
us  but  we  are  trying  to  wear  the 
accolade  with  becoming  modesty. 
And,  although  our  banker  to  whom 
we  showed  the  invitation  informed 
us  it  is  not  negotiable,  we  could 
see  that  he  was  impressed.  An¬ 
other  such  distinction  and  we 
think  he  might  consider  a  small 
loan  so  we  can  hire  a  plumber  to 
stop  the  leak  in  the  kitchen  fau¬ 
cet.” 


to  appear  at  various  organizational 
meetings  and  reliable  sources  re¬ 
ported  that  a  local  industry  was 
planning  to  ask  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  one  dollar  from  each 
of  its  1,100  employes.  The  $2,000 
was  easily  within  reach. 

But  in  a  front  page  column,  an 
unprecedented  move  by  the  Times, 
Mr.  Beahan  called  a  halt  to  the 
project.  He  wrote: 

“This  reaction,  unprecedented 
and  completely  unexpected,  has 
caused  considerable  embarrass¬ 
ment.  An  extraordinary  number 
of  people  thought  it  was  a  good 
idea,  their  reasoning  being  that  we 
could  give  them  a  first-hand  word 
picture  of  lands  they  could  never 
hope  to  see.  As  a  commentary  on 
the  public’s  desire  for  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  other  peoples  it  is  highly 
commendable.  As  a  measure  of 
the  public’s  confidence  and  trust 
in  this  reporter,  it  is  heart-warm¬ 
ing  and  overwhelming.  The  only 
trouble  with  the  idea  is:  It  won’t 
work. 
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Collection  Proposed 

A  few  days  later  a  letter  to  the 
editor  printed  in  the  Times’  “Now 
I  Say”  column  and  accompanied 
by  a  tin  bank  containing  an  undis¬ 
closed  amount  suggested  a  public 
subscription  to  send  Mr.  Beahan 
abroad.  Writers  of  the  letter  called 
their  project,  “Send  Jack  Beahan 
to  Europe  for  Awhile  Fund.” 

Suggesting  a  contribution  of  25 
cents  from  each  of  the  7,400  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  writers  pointed  out, 
“It  takes  no  mathematical  giant  to 
see  that  the  trip  would  become  a 
reality.  The  distinction  of  being 
one  of  50  newsmen  in  the  country 
asked  to  become  a  member  of  the 
trip  is  in  itself  a  compelling  one. 
The  material  gathered  would  fill 
many  more  refreshing  ‘Short 
Changes.’  ” 

The  public  subscription  plan 
caught  on.  Collection  cans  began 


Must  Protect  Integrity 

“One  of  the  facts  of  life  which 
a  reporter  must  face  is  that  beyond 
a  certain  ability  to  scribble  and  a 
few  news  sources  cultivated  chiefly 
by  diligence,  patience  and  shanks’ 
mare,  he  has  nothing  but  his  in¬ 
tegrity  with  which  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.  He  works,  if  he  is  fortunate, 
for  a  great  newspaper,  which  can 
be  described  as  one  which  permits 
him  to  write  whatever  he  finds  to 
be  the  truth.  It  so  happens,  inci¬ 
dentally,  that  this  newspaper  is  in 
that  category. 

“But  this  integrity  can  last  only 
so  long  as  it  is  maintained  within 
the  framework  of  the  five  cents  the 
subscriber  pays  for  his  newspaper. 
A  newspaperman  can  never,  and 
we  repeat,  never,  accept  gratuities 
that  come  from  outside  his  weekly 
paycheck,  however,  well-intention¬ 
ed  they  might  be,  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  some  of  that  integrity  with¬ 
out  which  he  is  worthless.  To  be 
sure,  he  is  sometimes  offered  small 
gifts,  and  sometimes  has  to  take 
them  to  avoid  offense,  but  it  places 
him  in  a  difficult  position,  for  re¬ 
porters,  are,  after  all,  human. 

“But  a  newspaperman  who 
knowingly  consented  to  sip  cognac 
on  the  Champs  Elysee  or  hobnob 
with  prime  ministers  with  money 
contributed  for  that  purpose,  even 
though  it  is  out  of  the  goodness  of 
people’s  hearts,  would  never  be 
worth  a  nickel  to  his  newspaper 
or  himself  again.  Those  are  the 
simple  facts  of  life  and  that  is  all 
there  can  be  to  it. 

“Someday,  after  some  third  of  a 
dozen  college  educations  have  been 
completed,  the  Lord  willing,  mort¬ 
gages  paid  off  and  other  odds  and 
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Newspaper  flefurns 
$500  Pinball  Money 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — In  1950,  Re¬ 
publican  Chairman  Harry  J.  For- 
head  contributed  $500  to  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Camp  Fund. 

This  year,  the  News  launched 
an  attack  on  gambling.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  trial,  Mr.  Forhead  testified 
that  a  $1,500  donation  to  the  part) 
from  a  pinball-machine  operaton' 
association  officer  was  given  to 
charity  —  including  $500  to  the 
News  fund.  The  News  returned 
the  $500  and  reimbursed  the 
Camp  Fund. 


ends  taken  care  of,  we  hope  to  go 
off  to  Europe.  Until  then,  the  task 
as  we  see  it  of  all  of  us,  with  what¬ 
ever  means  are  necessary,  is  to 
make  sure  that  free  men  will  al¬ 
ways  be  walking  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  and  London  and  Berlin  and 
Rome,  and  that  the  lights  will  be 
on  when  we  get  there.  And  God 
bless  all  of  you.” 

Daniels  Book  Wins 
Mayflower  Cup 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Jonathan  Dan¬ 
iels,  editor  of  the  News  and  Ob- 
server,  has  become  the  first  two- 
time  winner  of  the  Mayflower 
Cup,  awarded  annually  by  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  best  book  of  the 
year  by  a  Tar  Heel  author. 

Mr.  Daniels  won  the  awaijd 
this  year  for  his  book,  “Man  of 
Independence,”  an  account  of  the 
life  and  times  of  President  Tru¬ 
man.  The  book  won  out  over  18 
entries. 

Previously,  the  Raleigh  editor 
won  the  cup  with  his  “A  South¬ 
erner  Discovers  the  South,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1938.  His  father,  the  late 
Josephus  Daniels,  won  the  May¬ 
flower  Cup  in  1945  with  his  book, 
“The  Wilson  Era:  Years  of  Peace, 
1910-1917” 

■ 

Torrence  Is  Candidate 
In  Pressmen's  Union 

Jack  P.  Torrence  of  Chicago  is 
a  candidate  for  election  as  vice- 
president  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union  of  North  America  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  newspaper  pressmen’s 
branch. 

His  name  has  been  submitted  to 
locals  for  a  December  referendum 
on  officers.  The  slate  would  be 
headed  by  Thomas  E.  Dunwoody, 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pressman,  who  is  seeking  the 
presidency  as  successor  to  J.  H. 
de  la  Rosa,  who  is  resigning  b^ 
cause  of  illness. 

Mr.  Torrence,  a  former  Miami 
officer,  is  serving  his  third  term  as 
secretary-treasurer  and  business 
representative  of  the  Chicago 
Web  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union 
No.  7. 
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Mow  The  MIRRORis 
SECOND  in  Total 


Advertising  Linage 
among  Los  Angeles 
afternoon  newspapers 


and  SECOND  in  Circulation,  tool 


Th«  MIRROR'S  on  th*  movel  During  September  of  this 
year,  while  its  two  competitors  were  taking  heavy 
losses  in  advertising  linage.  The  MIRROR'S  advertis¬ 
ing  growth  continued.  This  upward  surge  moved  The 
MIRROR  from  third  place  into  the  Number  Two  spot 
in  total  advertising  linage  in  the  Los  Angeles  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  field. 

Yes,  The  MIRROR'S  on  the  movel  In  October,  with  the 
competition  still  losing  ground.  The  MIRROR  gained 
another  59,935  advertising  lines  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  a  year  ago,  publishing  a  total  of  939,468 


lines — 74,862  more  fines  than  tha  third  lot  Angalat 
afternoon  newspaper. 

The  growth  of  The  MIRROR  as  a  powerful  advertising 
medium  is  a  logical  one.  For  it  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  The  MIRROR'S  recent  and  dramatic  rise  in  circu¬ 
lation.  For  the  six  months  period  ending  S^tember 
30,  MIRROR  circulation  is  at  an  all-time  high  of 
215,006 — the  second  largest  afternoon  newspaper 
circulation  in  Los  Angeles  . .  .  and  in  California.  Any 
way  you  look  at  it  .  .  .  circulation-wise  .  .  .  advertis¬ 
ing-wise  . . .  The  MIRROR  is  America's  fastest  growing 
newspaper. 


Sourc*!  Madia  Racords 

Saa  ABC  Publiihan'  Statamants 


VIRCIL  FINKLEY, 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 


rWRROR 


LOS  ANGELES 


America’s  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper 
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‘Believe  It  Or  Not’ 
Going  Strong  at  33 


Robert  L.  Ripley's  “Believe  It 
Or  Not”  cartoon  feature  appears 
in  more  papers  today  than  ever 
before  in  its  33-year  history.  What 
has  happened  to  “Rip’s”  feature, 
since  his  death  on  May  29,  1949, 
is  a  “Believe  It  Or  Not”  in  its  own 
right. 

It  is  one  which  would  have  cap¬ 
tured  the  imagination  of  the  shy, 
almast  inarticulate  man  whose 
passion  for  the  pencilled  paradox 
wrote  a  phrase  into  the  American 
language — and  grossed  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year. 

Current  figures,  supplied  by 
Douglas  F.  Storer,  president  of 
Believe  It  Or  Not,  Inc.,  show  that 
the  feature  is  carried  regularly  by 
298  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  52  others 
in  29  countries.  The  foreign  ver¬ 
sions  are  printed  in  13  languages 
in  addition  to  English. 

100  Million  People 

The  first  two  “Believe  It  Or 
Not”  books  sold  more  than  2,- 
500,000  copies.  The  new  edition 
passed  the  100,000-copy  mark  in 
the  first  two  months  after  publica¬ 
tion.  To  date,  more  than  three 
million  people  have  paid  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  six  trailer-truck  “Be¬ 
lieve  It  Or  Not”  traveling  exhibits. 


Altogether,  Mr.  Storer  estimates, 
something  like  100,000,000  people 
constitute  the  “Believe  It  Or  Not” 
audience. 

“It  is  a  frightening  responsibil¬ 
ity,”  he  admits. 

Staff  of  86 

“But”,  adds  Mr.  Storer,  “it  is 
even  more  of  a  challenge  to  our 
staff  of  artists  which  now  draws 
the  cartoons,  and  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  86  persons  who  help  pro¬ 
duce  the  feature — from  original 
research  to  final  mailing  to  the 
clients  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate.” 

Mr.  Storer  has  had  more  to  do 
with  the  development  of  “BION”, 
as  it  is  called  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  than  any  other  one  man — 
not  excepting  Bob  Ripley  himself. 
Made  president  of  the  corporation 
which  produces  and  markets  the 
feature  last  March,  Mr.  Storer 
has  been  a  part  of  the  organization 
since  193K  With  an  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  merchandising 
and  promotion  background,  Mr. 
Storer  became  Ripley’s  manager, 
in  that  year,  with  the  primary  as¬ 
signment  of  finding  radio  and 
moving  picture  outlets  for  “Be¬ 
lieve  It  Or  Not.” 


IMMEDIATE  SALES 

These  are  times  when  any  national  advertiser  asks  for.  and 
expects,  speedy  action  on  money  expended.  Newspapers  give  it. 

He  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  status  of  markets  ,has 
changed.  HIS  product  may  have  changed  too  .  .  .  better  .  .  . 
more  for  the  money.  The  word  "Test”  has  become  vitally 
Important.  Advertising  by  him  should  be^focal — not  v<Mal. 

There’s  where  your  Newspaper  Representative  performs  an  | 
Invaluable  service.  He  shifts  market  analysis  with  the  amazing  , 
change  In  economic  conditions.  He  services  and  sells. 

.  .  .  People  who  buy  are  watching  their  pocketbooks  sharply. 
Must.  But  they  WILL  buy  what  their  LOCAL  appeal  suggests 
as  wise.  Follow  the  local  merchants.  They  know. 
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Like  many  highly  successful  op¬ 
erations  in  every  field  of  effort, 
“Believe  It  Or  Not”  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  half  accident.  The  car¬ 
toon  feature  was  born  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1918,  when  “Bob”  Ripley, 
then  20  years  old,  was  drawing 
sports  cartoons  for  the  old  New 
York  Globe. 

Faced  with  a  deadline  and  be¬ 
reft  of  ideas  which  could  stand 
up  against  Christmas  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  mid-winter  sports  slump, 
“Rip”  hurriedly  sketched  a  layout 
of  seven  men  who  had  set  records 
for  running  backward,  hopping, 
broad-jumping  on  ice  and  similar 
athletic  oddities. 

He  called  it — with  a  real  touch 
of  genius — “Believe  It  Or  Not”, 
and  sent  it  to  the  engraving  room 
with  the  fervent  prayer  that  the 
Sports  Editor  would  be  so  envel¬ 
oped  in  Christmas  spirit  that  he 
woud  not  notice  the  unorthodox 
departure  from  established  style. 

Before  the  house  fell  on  him, 
letters  of  praise  from  readers  be¬ 
gan  piling  up  in  the  Globe  office 
and  Bob  Ripley  was  launched  on 
a  career  of  tracking  down  athletic 
oddities  and  drawing  them.  Later 
the  field  was  enlarged  to  cover 
“unbelievable”  facts  of  every  na¬ 
ture. 

From  $25  to  $200  a  Week 

When  the  Globe  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  in  1923,  “Rip”  moved  over 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Salary  increases,  and  the  returns 
from  a  limited  syndication  of  his 
feature  had  boosted  Ripley’s  earn¬ 
ings  from  $25  to  $200  a  week  by 
1928, 

That  year  Max  Schuster  finally 
persuaded  him  to  put  “Believe  It 
Or  Not”  into  a  book.  Mr.  Schu¬ 
ster  sent  a  copy  to  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  who  promptly  tele¬ 
graphed  King  Features  Syndicate 
in  New  York:  “Hire  Ripley”. 

In  his  first  year  under  the  King 
aegis,  Mr.  Ripley  was  paid  over 
$100,000. 

That  was  when  he  joined  forces 
with  Mr.  Storer.  The  move  turned 
“Believe  It  Or  Not”  into  a  money¬ 
making  colossus  of  the  syndicate 
field. 

Under  Doug  Storer’s  tactful 
prodding.  Bob  took  elocution  les¬ 
sons  to  correct  a  speech  impedi¬ 
ment,  then  broadcast  from  such 
“remote  originations”  as  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  the 
fortress  of  Corregidor,  Shanghai, 
atom-blasted  Hiroshima  and  a 
newly-discovered  chamber  of  the 
Carlsbad  Caverns,  800  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Duke  Does  a  Commercial 

For  the  better  part  of  20  years 
the  two  men  were  inseparable. 

In  the  winter  of  1940,  Edward, 
Duke  of  Windsor,  “vanished”  to 
the  Bahamas  after  he  renounced 
the  British  throne,  had  been  a 
four-year  quarry  for  every  Ameri¬ 
can  network.  Every  effort  to  “sell” 
him  on  doing  a  “guest  spot”  had 
flopped. 

Then  BION  researchers  turned 
up  an  item  concerning  seven  Brit- 
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Douglas  Storer 

ish  seamen  who  had  drifted  from 
the  Coast  of  Africa,  where  their 
ship  fiad  been  wrecked,  to  the 
Islands  of  the  British  West  Indies 
in  an  open  boat.  They  had  been 
70  days  at  sea. 

“This,”  said  Mr.  Storer,  “is  it.” 

He  flew  to  the  Bahamas,  estab¬ 
lished  contact  with  the  Duke  and 
persuaded  him  to  a  six-minute 
guest  broadcast  on  the  “Believe  It 
Or  Not”  program,  welcoming  his 
sea-going  countrymen  back  to  life 
and  praising  their  hardihood  and 
skill. 

At  BION,  Dec.  6,  1940,  is  a 
date  to  remember.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  ex-King  of  England  had 
broadcast  on  any  commercial  pro¬ 
gram. 

Other  sensational  “Believe  It  Or 
Not”  broadcasts  were  conceived, 
arranged  and  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Storer  and  fan  mail  rose  to  an 
average  of  3,000  letters  a  day. 

The  “Lindbergh  was  the  67th 
man  to  fly  the  Atlantic”  cartoon 
drew  170,000  leters.  When  the 
continuous-line  puzzle  picture  was 
printed — 207,000  people  sent  Rip¬ 
ley  request  for  the  solution. 

Ad  Results  Startling 

The  results  of  “Believe  It  Or 
Not”  in  advertising  have  been  even 
more  startling. 

Since  1948  the  Borg-Warner 
Corp.  has  used  six  BION  spreads 
a  year  in  Life,  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Time.  Every  time  they 
have  appeared,  says  Starch  Re¬ 
ports,  the  Borg-Warner  Ripley  ads 
have  earned  the  organization’s 
“most  read”  accolade.  No  other 
advertisement  has  placed  in  this 
category  more  than  once — but  the 
Borg-Warner  Ripley  advertise¬ 
ments  have  done  so  with  every  in¬ 
sertion. 

■ 

Circuit  'with  HS&M 

Chicago — E.  Geoffrey  Circuit, 
who  has  been  a  management  con¬ 
sultant  with  Amos  Parrish  &  Co., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx.  He  succeeds 
Lee  Henrich,  recently  resigned. 
Mr.  Circuit  was  at  one  time  with 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
Chicago. 
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FOR  SUCCESSFUL  PROMOTION,  national  advertisers  of 
drugs  and  toiletries  in  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
Metropolitan  Market  consistently  do  their  major 
campaigning  in  Washington’s  major  marketplace — 
The  Washington  Star.  National  advertising  of 
drugs  and  toiletries  in  The  Star  currently  totals 
54  %  of  all  such  advertising  in  Washington’s  four 
dailies,  and  is  84.9  ahead  of  the  next  local  paper. 


IT  TAKES  A  RETAILER  to  Squeeze  the  last  drop  out  of 
your  promotional  dollar  with  his  own  local  adver¬ 
tising.  Aggressive  D.  C.  retailers  —  famous  for 
their  get-up-and-go  —  consistently  use  The  Star 
as  their  major  selling  medium.  Drug  store  lineage 
in  The  Star,  for  the  first.  10  months  of  1951,  totaled 
51.4  of  all  local  drug  advertising,  and  was 
121.3^f  ahead  of  the  next  local  paper. 
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Sales  Representative 


This  64-page  book  is  prepared 
specifically  for  TV  station  manage- 
ment.  chief  engineers,  architects, 
consultants,  and  attorneys  con¬ 
nected  with  station  designing,  plan¬ 
ning,  building,  and  operating.  In  a 
single  reference  it  contains  concise 
descriptions  of  RCA’s  entire  line  of 
TV  transmitter  and  antenna  equip 
ment— including  transmitter  plan' 
and  layouts,  general  application 
data,  and  cost  charts. 

For  your  copy,  get  in  touch  with 
the  RCA  Broadcast  Sales  Repfc 
sentative  nearest  you: 


New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

36  W.  49th  Street 
Telephone:  Circle  6-4030 
Dallos  Texas 

1907-11  McKinney  Ave 
Telephone:  R-1371,  1372,  1373 

Cleveland  15,  Ohio 

718  Keith  Building 
Telephone:  Cherry  1-3450 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

522-533  Forsyth  Bldg. 

Forsyth  and  Luckie  Streets.  N.  W. 
Telephone:  Walnut  5946 

Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

221  W.  18th  Street 
Telephone:  Victor  6410 

Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

1560  North  Vine  Street 
Telephone:  Hollywood  9-2154 

Son  Francisco  3,  Colif. 

1355  Market  Street 
Telephone:  Hemlock  1-8300 

Chicago  11,  III. 

666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Telephone:  Delawore  7-0700 

Woshington  6,  D.  C. 

1625  K  Street,  N.  W. 

Telephone:  District  1260 
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Evanston  Readers 
Tell  What’s  Wrong 


Evanston,  Ill.  —  The  weekly 
community  newspaper  has  come 
of  age  and  has  scope  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  beyond  that  of  being  a 
mere  weekly  bulletin  surrounded 
by  advertisements,  it  was  agreed 
by  an  audience  of  North  Shore 
citizens  and  a  panel  of  communi¬ 
ty  newspaper  editors  appearing  on 
the  Evanston  Fireside  Forum. 

There  was  considerable  dis¬ 
agreement  between  individual 
members  of  the  audience  and  the 
press  panel  as  to  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  has  been  furnished 
by  the  newspapers  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  to  the  degree  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  that  has  been  achieved 
by  the  publications. 

Scher  Sets  Stage 

Editors  on  the  panel  were  Mrs. 
0.  E.  Johnson,  managing  editor 
of  the  Evanston  Mail;  Ray  Whit¬ 
man,  managing  editor  of  the 
Evanston  Review;  Miss  Marjorie 


Melum,  news  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 
mette  Life;  Winnetka  Talk,  and 
Glencoe  News.  Prof.  Jacob  Scher 
of  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  Northwestern  University 
operated  as  a  fourth  member  of 
the  panel.  Richard  J.  Thain,  Jr., 
associate  editor  of  the  National 
Underwriter,  acted  as  moderator. 

Mr.  Scher  set  the  stage  by  say¬ 
ing  that  community  papers  are 
read  more  closely  than  the  large 
metropolitan  dailies  and  thus  have 
a  tremendous  potential  influence 
on  the  community. 

Balked  by  City  Council 

Mrs.  Johnson  of  the  Evanston 
Mail  reported  that  few  citizens 
will  stir  themselves  to  furnish  a 
community  newspaper  with  the 
kind  of  facts  that  lead  to  constru- 
tive  copy.  She  said  the  Mail  has 
been  trying  hard  to  gain  the  co¬ 
operation  of  city  officials  to  re¬ 
lease  local  government  news  to 
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COVERS  THE  RICH 

^800-MILLION 

AKRON  MARKET! 


Akron's  ONLY  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  covering  one 
of  the  country's  largest  and  richest  markets. 

Sell  every  Beacon  Journal  reader  and  you 
sell  the  entire  Akron  Market.  That's  why  we 
say,  “In  Akron.  ONE  and  ONE  ALONE  can 
do  an  adequate  selling  joh  for  you.'* 
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the  local  papers.  .As  an  example 
of  this,  she  cited  the  lack  of  suc¬ 
cess  which  the  community  week¬ 
lies  have  had  in  trying  to  report 
closed  sessions  of  the  city  council. 

Miss  Melum  of  the  Wilmette, 
Winnetka  and  Glencoe  papers 
said  that  her  publications  are  not 
crusaders  and  have  no  editorial 
pages. 

Mr.  Whitman  of  the  Evanston 
Review  said  his  paper’s  philosophy 
is  to  print  all  the  local  news  that’s 
fit  to  print.  The  Review  devotes 
little  attention  to  news  covered 
in  the  metropolitan  cLiilies  and 
none  to  international  issues. 

Mr.  Scher  asserted  that  every 
paper  must  have  an  editorial 
policy,  must  know  what  it  stands 
for.  There  is  no  such  thing  a.s 
subjective  reporting,  he  added. 
The  choice  of  story  position,  the 
head  treatment,  the  structure  and 
content  of  the  news  story  carry 
editorializing  into  every  column, 
he  pointed  out. 

Mrs.  Johnson  had  observed  that 
it  is  healthy  for  a  paper  to  report 
the  good  things  atout  a  commu¬ 
nity.  Mr.  Scher  commented  that 
the  lack  of  intellectual  content  of 
the  suburban  weeklies  was  an  in¬ 
sult  to  citizens  of  one  of  the  most 
literate  areas  of  the  nation. 

Little  Crime  News 

There  were  complaints  that  the 
community  papers  give  so  little 
attention  to  crime  conditions.  One 
of  the  editors  explained  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  arranging  adequate  crime 
coverage  with  the  local  police. 

Considerable  time  was  devoted 
by  the  audience  to  charges  that 
the  papers  had  not  presented  both 
sides  of  a  long  local  controversy 
over  whether  or  not  a  $1,000,000 
hospital  should  be  built  in  Evan¬ 
ston  for  Negroes. 

Mr.  Whitman  said  his  paper  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  existed  a  strong 
practical  need  for  the  hospital  and 
did  not  regard  segregation  as  the 
issue.  The  opening  of  this  subject 
gave  rise  to  the  charge  that  Evan¬ 
ston  community  papers  gave  little 
space  to  the  15,000  Negro  resi¬ 
dents. 

■ 

Best  Is  Promoted 
On  Charleston  Paper 

Charleston,  S.  C. — James  A. 
Best,  veteran  newspaperman  in 
the  Carolinas,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  News  and  Courier.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Thomas  R.  Waring,  Jr.,  who 
was  named  editor. 

Mr.  Best  has  been  news  editor 
and  assistant  managing  editor  since 
Jan.  1.  He  came  here  in  1943  from 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen. 

Harry  Hondros,  formerly  of  the 
High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise, 
has  joined  the  state  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  News  and  Courier. 

■ 

2  More  Go  to  7c 

Victoria,  B.  C. — Victoria’s  two 
newspapers,  the  morning  Daily 
Colonist  and  evening  Daily  Times, 
boosted  the  prices  of  single  issues 
from  5c  to  7c  starting  Dec.  1. 


Paper  Shows 
Reds  Are  Foe 
Of  Religion 

Indianapolis  —  The  Indiana¬ 
polis  Star,  in  a  Sunday  story  and 
pictures,  attempted  to  show  graph¬ 
ically  how  religious  persecution 
and  loss  of  liberty  would  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  capture  of  a 
typical  American  community  by 
Communists. 

Idea  for  the  article  came  from 
Charles  G.  Griffo,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor,  who  handled  arrangements 
for  the  pictures,  made  by  Tommy 
Wadelton,  staff  photographer  for 
the  Star  magazine.  Mr.  Griffo  also 
wrote  the  story. 

Rushville,  40  miles  Southeast 
of  Indianapolis,  was  chosen  as  the 
typical  community.  Three  days 
were  required  to  line  up  pictures. 
Twelve  were  taken,  eight  used. 
Louis  G.  Hiner,  editor  of  the 
Rushville  Republican,  was  posed 
in  a  newspaper  plant  shot  ai^  A. 
Hartwell  Coons,  general  manager 
of  the  plant,  was  posed  as  a  Red- 
starred  commissar  taking  over  the 
newspaper. 

Members  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  were  enlisted  as  Red  sol¬ 
diers  for  other  pictures.  Pictures 
of  ministers  and  priests  actually 
were  the  town’s  clergy. 

When  an  execution  shot  WM 
being  posed  against  a  wall  at 
night,  a  passing  motorist  saw  A 
R^  soldier  “mowing  down’’  vic¬ 
tims,  didn’t  see  the  camera  and 
lights  and  almost  overturned. 

After  four  days  in  Rushville, 
carrying  around  Stalin’s  pictures 
and  other  Red  props,  kids  began 
calling  Mr.  Griffo  and  Mr.  Wadel¬ 
ton  “those  Communists.” 

Mr.  Griffo  has  been  with  the 
Star  for  six  years.  He  formerly 
was  on  the  staffs  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Herald-  Post,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Wadelton  has 
been  on  the  Star  staff  for  three 
years. 

The  article  pointed  out,  in  a 
graphic  way,  that  American 
churches  would  be  the  first  to 
feel  Stalin’s  whiplash  if  the  Com¬ 
munists  ever  conquered  this 
country. 

■ 

2  More  Papers  Seek 
Voting  Machines 

Columbus,  O. — Eager  to  share 
the  success  of  a  recent  Ohio  State 
Journal  campaign  for  voting  ma¬ 
chines,  two  other  newspapers  have 
asked  for  details  so  they  can  con¬ 
duct  similar  drives. 

Answering  the  requests,  the 
Journal  sent  clippings  and  back¬ 
ground  material  to  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette  and  the  Conneaut 
(O.)  News-Herald. 

Final  legal  step  assuring  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Journal’s  campaign  was 
taken  recently  when  the  County 
Commissioners  ordered  purchase 
of  700  voting  machines,  125  of 
them  to  be  installed  in  time  for 
next  November’s  election. 
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Frank  Kent  Reflects 
On  ‘Good  Old  Days’ 


Baltimore — Frank  R.  Kent  of 
the  Sun  recalls  one  Christmas  Eve 
quite  a  few  years  ago.  .  .  . 

But  that’s  getting  ahead  of  his 
story. 

The  noted  political  columnist 
and  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Morning  Sun  was  comparing  the 
“old  days”  with  the  new;  the  days 
when  he  got  $12  a  week,  a  big 
glass  of  beer  cost  a  nickel,  and 
you  went  to  work  at  1  p.m.  and 
got  off — if  you  were  lucky — at 
11:30  p.m. 

“Even  the  most  dim-witted  re¬ 
porters  get  fabulous  salaries  now,” 
Mr.  Kent  understands.  “They  work 
five  days  a  week,  eight  hours  a 
day,  have  a  whole  month’s  holi¬ 
day,  plus  sick  leaves,  large  ex¬ 
pense  accounts,  tax-free  allowanc¬ 
es  for  entertainment,  double  pay 
for  their  honeymoons  and  bonuses 
for  babies.  Some  editors  and  nearly 
all  advertising  men  own  stocks 
which  not  infrequently  pay  divi¬ 
dends,  and  come  to  work  in  large, 
shining  motor  cars.  Don’t  tell  me 
we  were  better  off  in  the  old  days. 

“I  recall  that  in  the  old  Sun  Iron 
Building  there  was  only  one  tele¬ 
phone  in  the  establishment  and  it 
was  tacked  upon  the  wall  in  the 
city  room.  It  worked  so  badly  that 
reporters  were  not  allowed  to  take 
weddings  and  deaths  over  it  but 
had  to  go  out  to  the  homes  by 
trolley  to  get  the  facts.  In  my 
early  days,  the  only  members  of 
the  staff  who  had  dinner  coats 
were  the  handsome  and  distin¬ 
guished  Washington  correspondent, 
who  was  in  a  class  by  himself,  and 
the  managing  editor,  who,  I  al¬ 
ways  believed,  rented  his. 

Copy  Boys  Like  Solomon 

“Nowadays  even  the  copy  boys 
are  arrayed  like  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory — and  have  checking  accounts 
at  solvent  banks.  As  for  women, 
in  the  old  S.I.B.  there  was  only 
one  woman — a  talented  reporter 
and  a  very  fine  woman,  indeed — 
but  no  allure.  Now  every  floor  of 
this  building  is  thickly  cluttered 
with  highly  perfumed  and  beauti¬ 
ful  (some  of  them)  dolls,  dressed 
like  movie  queens,  smelling  like 
rose  gardens  (anyhow  smelling) 
and  exuding  charm  all  over  the 
place.  Female  squeals  and  giggles 
echo  in  the  corridors.  The  swish  of 
skirts  can  be  heard  on  every  floor. 

“Poorly  paid,  overwork^,  un¬ 
derprivileged.  we  distinctly  were 
not  a  favored  class.  Nevertheless 
we  had  fun;  make  no  mistake 
about  that.  As  I  look  back  to 
those  early  days  as  a  reporter,  I 
know  I  loved  them — and  had  more 
fun  then,  I  think,  than  I  have  had 
since. 


ing.  Bob  Ennis  and  myself,  then  in 
our  twenties,  had  gotten  our  as¬ 
signments  from  the  city  editor, 
the  late  John  T.  Morris.  Coming 
down  from  the  city  room  we 
looked  in  the  publisher’s  office  and 
saw  Mr.  W.  W.  Abell  at  his  desk 
and  alone.  1  don't  recall  whose 
suggestion  it  was,  but  a  minute 
later  we  opened  the  door  and 
bleated  in  chorus:  ‘Mr.  Abell,  we 
just  want  to  wish  you  a  Merry 
Christmas.’  He  jumped  up,  came 
over  to  us  and  with  great  cordial¬ 
ity  shook  our  hands,  thanked  us, 
wished  us  the  same.  A  few  minutes 
later  we  stopped  at  Eddie  Fry’s 
cage  to  get  our  magnificent  weekly 
stipend.  To  our  unbounded  de¬ 
light  we  found  Mr.  Abell,  by  tele¬ 
phone,  had  raised  us  $2  a  week 
each. 

“Ne.xt  Christmas  Eve  we  could 
hardly  wait  to  repeat  the  perform¬ 
ance.  Again  Mr.  Abell  was  the 
perfection  of  kindness,  courtesy 
and  cordiality.  But  this  time  there 
was  no  raise.  He  was  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  ever  knew  and  in  later 
years  I  'became  very  fond  of  him. 
But  he  wasn't  going  to  be  two- 
timed  iby  a  couple  of  smooth  young 
cub  reporters.  We  respected  him 
for  it  too.” 


3rd  Housewife 
Survey  Made 
For  N.  Y.  Post 


The  New  York  Post  has  just 
released  the  results  of  the  third 
in  a  series  of  continuing  surveys 
of  New  York  housewives  conduc¬ 
ted  by  the  research  firm  of  Pulse, 
|nc. 

Harry  Rosen,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Post,  writes  in  the 
foreword: 


Frank  R.  Kent 


Credit  Card,  Inc./ 
Plans  Promotion 
In  Newspapers 


Foreign  Students 
Will  Be  Guests 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif. — Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Sentinel-News, 
36  families  in  and  near  this  city 
will  'be  hosts  during  the  two-week 
Christmas  vacation  to  39  foreign 
students  from  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  Bay  area. 

J.  D.  Kline,  acting  West  Coast 
regional  director  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education,  said 
this  is  the  most  comprehensive 
program  of  the  kind  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  California,  which  ranks 
second  only  to  New  York  in  the 
number  of  foreign  students. 

Irene  Bohl  is  handling  the 
project  for  the  Sentinel-News,  of 
which  Fred  D.  McPherson,  Jr.,  is 
publisher. 


Chandler  Heads  IBC 

Woodford,  Ky. — A.  B.  “Happy” 
Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Wood¬ 
ford  Sun,  has  accepted  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  the  International  Base¬ 
ball  Congress,  a  new  organization 
planning  to  sponsor  an  annual  non¬ 
professional  world  tournament. 
Mr.  Chandler  is  the  former  Base¬ 
ball  Commissioner. 


Portland,  Ore. — A  newspaper 
advertising  budget  estimated  at 
about  $5,000  a  month  is  being  set 
up  by  National  Credit  Card,  Inc., 
to  start  on  Jan.  1.  Metropolitans, 
small  dailies  and  weeklies  will  be 
used  throughout  the  1 1  Western 
states  and  in  Texas,  Kansas  and 
Arkansas. 

The  company  was  set  up  a  few 
months  ago,  with  E.  L.  Mays  as 
president,  and  offices  in  the  Times 
building  here.  More  than  500 
business  firms  in  the  West  are 
members  and  listed  in  directory 
form  for  the  convenience  of  card 
holders.  These  affiliates  include 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  night 
clubs,  department  stores,  clothiers, 
beauty  shops  and  even  a  “marry¬ 
ing  parson”  in  Yuma,  Ariz.  The 
number  of  individual  card  holders 
is  expected  to  reach  100,000 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

National  Credit  Card.  Inc.,  ex¬ 
pects  to  expand  to  the  East  Coast 
by  mid-year  in  1952.  The  adver¬ 
tising  budget  will  expand  with  its 
growth. 

Ray  Carr  Organization,  Port¬ 
land,  handles  the  advertising.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ray  W.  Clark,  general 
manager  of  the  new  venture, 
newspaper  advertising  will  be  the 
basis  of  promotion  to  increase  the 
number  of  card  holders  and  to  en¬ 
courage  their  use  after  the  cards 
have  been  issued. 


One  Chri.s(mas  Eve 

“Some  unforgettably  pleasant  in¬ 
cidents  occurred  on  holidays.  1  rer 
member  one  Christmas  Eve  in  the 
Charles  and  Baltimore  street  build- 


From  Korea  to  Class 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — After  57  mis¬ 
sions  with  the  Air  Force  in  Korea 
as  bombardier,  radar  operator  and 
navigator.  First  l.t.  David  M.  Nor¬ 
ton  has  returned  to  his  duties  as 
graphic  arts  instructor  at  Syracuse 
University’s  School  of  Journalism. 


AFA  Ad  Mats  Interest 
Dailies  in  9  Countries 

Newspapers  in  more  than  nine 
countries  are  using  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America’s  Campaign 
for  Public  Understanding  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  reports  Ralph  Smith, 
vicepresident,  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  ^  Bayles,  Inc.,  campaign 
chairman. 

Despite  the  fact  the  current 
AFA  campaign  coincided  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA, 
promotion,  more  than  5,000  news¬ 
paper  mats  have  been  distributed 
thus  far,  according  to  Mr.  Smith. 


“Frequently  the  studies  made 
by  individual  newspapers  have 
shed  additional  light  on  reader- 
ship  characteristics  of  individual 
newspapers.  However,  there  has 
never  been  a  comprehensive  study 
made  of  the  character  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  which  is  projectable 
to  the  total  circulation  of  New 
York  newspapers.  Obviously  the 
cost  of  such  a  survey  would  be 
prohibitive  as  an  unclertaking  by 
one  newspaper.  And  while  it 
would  be  feasible  as  a  project 
jointly  sponsored  by  several  or  all 
of  the  metropolitan  new.spapcrs, 
such  a  study  has  not  as  yet  been 
attempted. 

“Accordingly,  the  Post,  in  Sqi- 
tember,  1950,  weighing  the  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  this  problem,  com¬ 
mission^  Pulse.  Inc.,  to  conduct 
the  first  of  an  extensive  series  of 
surveys  with  the  housewife  who« 
purchasing  activities  make  her  the 
most  important  member  of  the 
family  in  each  household  and  tlK 
one  to  whom  most  advertising  H 
directed. 

“This  is  the  third  of  a  continu¬ 
ing  study  of  housewives,  in  which 
an  additional  5,000  interviews 
were  made,  making  a  grand  total 
of  9,000  housewives  interviewed 
within  a  period  of  less  than  a 
year.  The  slight  variation  in  read¬ 
ing  preferences  established  by  all 
three  studies  is  a  strong  testi¬ 
monial  to  its  accuracy  and  pro- 
jectability.” 

The  survey  was  conducted  by 
personal  interviews  with  house¬ 
wives  in  12  counties  in  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Area.  It  uH' 
swers  the  following  questions 
about  housewives: 

1.  What  newspapers  do  they 
read  in  the  home? 

2.  How  old  are  they? 

3.  Where  do  they  live?  ^ 

4.  What  is  their  family  income. 

5.  What  duplication  exists  if 
their  reading  habits? 

The  results  of  this  survey  vary 
only  slightly  from  the  two  ^ 
viorn  surveys  of  3.000  and  1,000 
housewives  conducted  within  the 
past  year  and  projectability  of  the 
figures  obtained. 


Alluisi  Joins  Inquirer 

George  E.  Alluisi,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Cori- 
merce  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  made  mana^ 
of  financial  advertising  by 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 
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The  Ann  Arbor  News  gives 
you  another  “up-trend’' 
Booth  Newspaper  Market! 


An  up-trend  market,  plus  dominant,  merchandisable  newspaper 
coverage  and  active  dealer  promotion,  are  all  yours  in  the  Booth  Ann 
Arbor  market.  This  leading  university  and  commercial  community 
shows  a  (ilS/c  population  increase  and  a  200%  retail  sales  increase 
in  the  last  ten  years! 

The  Booth-published  Ann  Arbor  News,  with  its  many  unique 
public  service  features,  gives  you  practically  total  coverage  of  this 
rapidly  growing,  high-income  market  ...  a  separate  and  distinct 
market  available  only  through  locally  published  Ann  Arbor  News! 

Ask  for  new  market  folder. 

\  A.  H.  Kueh,  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.. 

Fnr  further  facts  call—  ^  M*®*'***"  A**""® 

tor  jurwer  jacrs,  can  New  York  17.  New  York,  Chicago  11,  Illinois, 

I  Murray  Hill  6-7232  Superior  7-4680 

Ann  Arbor  News 

one  of  ^  Booth  Michigan  newspapers 

editor  (S  publisher  for  December  15,  1951 


Si  Mail  Order  result  story. . . 


C  About  this  time  of  year  when  the  Christmas  Spirit  raises 
its  curly  head  even  among  statisticians ...  we  like  to  get  away 
from  the  sales  pitch  and  run  a  sentimental  story.  Look  at  the 
letter  which  ran  in  the  Sunday  News  of  May  6  last. 

Dear  Sir:  /  am  6  years  old.  /  have  had  polio  since  /  was  13 
months  old.  I  have  to  wear  a  long  heavy  brace  on  my  right  leg 
and  mv  mother  cant  give  me  much  exercise  because  she  has 
Jive  small  children  to  tend. 

So  I  ride  my  tricycle  to  and  from  the  mailbox  to  help 
exercise  my  leg  and  I  would  be  the  happiest  little  boy  in  the 
world  if  I  could  get  some  mail.  It  would  be  lots  of  fun  to  ride 
to  the  mailbox  then. 

So  I  thought  maybe  you  would  publish  my  letter  in  your 
paper  and  maybe  someone  would  write  to  me. 

You  see,  sir,  I  decided  to  send  this  letter  to  New  York 
because  my  father  was  once  stationed  there  while  in  the  Navy 
and  he  said  it  was  the  most  wonderful  place  in  the  world. 

/  would  be  glad  of  any  kind  of  mail.  I  know  you  won't  let  me 
down.  My  address  is  Dickie  Joe  Ladner,  Route  I,  Box  43, 
Saucier,  Miss.  The  mail  carrier  knows  me  real  well.  Thanks 
a  million. 


Dickie  gets  a  kick  out  of  his  mail. 


Saucier,  Miss.,  pop.  256,  is  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
nearest  cities,  Gulfport  and  Wiggins. 

C  The  Ladners  live  in  a  two  room  farm  house  on  a  country- 
hilltop.  Nearby  is  the  foundation  poured  nine  years  ago,  for 
the  dream  house  they  were  going  to  build.  That  was  in  1942, 
when  dreams  and  houses  had  to  be  deferred. 

Shortly,  twenty-three  year  old  Levin  Ladner,  Jr.  was  in 
the  Navy.  Part  of  his  hitch  was  spent  as  a  fireman  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  yard,  where  he  came  to  know  New  York  as 
liberty  town,  “the  most  wonderful  place  in  the  world.” 

Dickie  has  an  eight  year  old  sister,  and  two  sisters  and  a 
brother  younger  than  himself.  His  father’s  job  in  the  sawmill 
is  not  full-time.  With  five  small  children,  there  isn’t  money- 
enough  for  a  new  house — or  even  treatments  for  Dickie’s  leg ! 

Since  one  of  Dickie’s  favorite  recreations  was  riding  his 
“trike”  to  the  mailbox  each  day,  his  mother  thought  of 
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writing  the  letter  to  The  News . .  .You  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  people  to  write!  Have  you  written  Mother  lately? 

C.  Dickie’s  letter  ran  in  the  Metropolitan  edition  only, 
circulation  2,350.000.  And  for  the  next  two  weeks,  Dickie 
was  the  RFD  carrier’s  best  customer . . .  had  more  than  4,000 
pieces  of  mail — 800  in  a  single  day. 

Letters  came  from  all  over,  all  kinds  of  people  of  all  ages, 
on  every  kind  of  stationery.  Mi.ss  Ward’s  third  graders  at 
Islip,  L.  1.  sent  cheerful  scribbles.  The  whole  third  grade  of 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  School  in  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
became  pen  pals  of  Dickie.  US  soldiers  in  Germany  wrote. 
For  a  while,  three  letters  per  week  came  from  GIs  in  Korea. 

€1,  There  was  a  small  mountain  of  packages . . .  candy,  toys, 
books,  wrist  watches,  even  a  slide  trombone.  A  telephone 
operator  otfered  to  pay  for  a  call  from  Dickie  to  his  favorite 
movie  star.  On  Mother’s  Day,  gifts  came  for  Dickie’s  mother 
...  It  was  like  a  whole  lifetime  of  Christmas  squeezed  into  a 
single  Spring! 

For  days  before  Dickie’s  birthday,  parcels  poured  in 
marked  “Do  Not  Open  Until  July  20.”  The  loot  included  a 
Hopalong  Cassidy  suit  from  California,  a  set  of  illustrated 
encyclopedias,  a  piano  from  the  “I  Am  Your  Neighbor  Club” 
of  Gulfport.  Miss.,  an  offer  to  pay  for  piano  lessons  from  a 
News  reader  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  streamlined  bicycle  with 
special  footguards  and  pedals  to  replace  his  outgrown  tricycle. 

Dickie’s  birthday  cake  was  made  from  ingredients  sent  by 
one  correspondent;  another  supplied  ice  cream,  and  a  third 
sent  a  handmade  tablecloth  from  Germany. 

€1.  But  by  far  the  best  of  Dickie’s  good  fortune  was  the 
Policemen’s  Benevolent  Association,  of  Dover,  N.  J.  which 
made  Dickie  its  mascot,  provided  new  clothes,  and  offered 
him  a  month’s  vacation  with  all  expenses  paid. 

€L  When  the  New  Orleans  plane  landed  at  Newark  Airport 
on  November  10,  seventy-five  cameramen  and  reporters  gave 
Dickie  a  VIP  reception.  Harold  Erickson,  president  of  the 
Dover  PBA  presented  him  with  a  policeman’s  badge. 

Every  day  of  his  visit  was  a  special  event,  including 
appearances  on  television  and  radio  programs. 


Dickie  gets  VIP  treatment  at  Newark  .Airport. 
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C,  There  just  are  no  readers  like  News  readers! 

Nothing  in  their  favorite  newspaper  escapes  their  eagle 
eyes,  three-line  filler  or  dinky  little  ad  in  a  local  section. 

Whether  you  are  a  small  boy  in  Mississippi,  or  a  cynical 
silo  manufacturer  in  Worseoff,  Wis.,  their  hearts  and  purses 
are  wide  open  if  you  have  something  worthwhile.  Register 
with  News  readers — and  you’re  in,  like  Roosevelt. 

€L  The  Sunday  News,  we  modestly  admit,  is  the  nearest 
thing  in  this  country  to  a  national  newspaper.  Of  its  more 
than  4  million  circulation,  2,350,000  is  within  fifty  miles  of 
New  York;  and  the  other  1,650,000  is  USA,  with  a  thin 
sprinkle  over  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  not  only  New  York's  preferred  Sunday  newspaper, 
but  read  in  25,000  other  cities,  big  towns  to  whistlestops. 

C  You  national  advertisers  can  cut  yourself  a  market  to 
size . . .  whole  thing,  or  Metropolitan,  Country,  Manhattan, 

Brooklyn,  Kings,  Queens,  Queens  &  Long  Island,  or 
Newark  sections. 

<1,  And  because  the  package  is  so  big,  the  price  is  low  enough 
to  show  sales  at  a  profit.  Don’t  take  our  word  for  it— ask  the 
big  New  York  stores  which  spend  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
in  The  News,  or  the  one-inch  mail  order  advertiser. 

<1,  If  you  want  to  sell  your  products,  choose  the  newspaper 
that  sells  more  people  than  any  other  in  this  country . . . 

And  why  wait  any  longer? 

THE  3  NEWS,  New'  York's  Picture  Newspaper 
220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York ..  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco ...  1 127  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 


Dickie  collects  letters  and  packages  sent  by  News  readers. 

And  on  November  29,  his  Dover  sponsors  brought  him 
over  to  visit  The  News  and  WPIX.  Like  many  another  News 
visitor,  Dickie  was  thrilled  to  get  a  still-warm  linotype  slug 
bearing  his  name  in  type. 

The  Dover  policemen  also  arranged  a  consultation  for 
Dickie  with  Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler,  noted  bone  specialist. 


Dickie  learns  about  the  linotype. 

and  say  that  funds  will  be  forthcoming  for  any  treatment 
recommended  bv  Dr.  Kessler. 

C  To  date,  the  letters  and  packages  sent  to  Dickie  total 
8,500.  Dickie’s  mail  has  brought  a  mild  celebrity  to  the 
Ladners,  but  no  profit.  Levin  Ladner  still  has  only  a  part- 
time  Job.  The  $500  in  cash  gifts  is  being  saved  for  Dickie’s 
education.  Mrs.  Hannah  Ladner  and  her  neighbors  have 
acknowledged  all  the  gifts,  but  not  all  the  letters — can’t 
afford  the  postage. 

€L  As  Dickie  said,  on  his  visit  to  The  News,  “We're  poor, 
but  I’m  having  a  wonderful  time.” 
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Plant  Tours  Sharpen 
Interest  in  Newspaper 


By  John  M.  Connelly 

Minneapolis — One  of  the  best 
ways  to  draw  readers  to  your  news¬ 
paper  is  to  let  the  public  see  the 
newspaper  being  made,  Otto  Silha, 
promotion  director  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  believes. 

“We  in  the  newspaper  business 
have  an  advantage  over  most  man¬ 
ufacturers,”  Mr.  Silha  said.  “Raw 
material  does  not  enter  one  end 
of  a  machine  and  come  out  the 
other  mysteriously  transformed  in¬ 
to  a  product.  Each  step  of  making 
a  newspaper  is  done  in  the  open 
where  it  can  be  seen.  The  more 
people  we  can  get  to  come  in  and 


result  of  definite  planning  by  the  mouth.  All  during  the  year  sma 
promotion  department.  In  May,  groups  come  in  saying  they  have 
1949,  when  the  remodeling  of  the  heard  of  the  tours  through  friends, 
old  Star  and  Tribune  building  was  or  their  children  went  through  on 
completed,  an  open  house  was  held  tour,  or  their  carrier  told  them 
as  part  of  the  dedication  ceremon-  of  the  tours.  No  one  is  turned 
ies.  The  public  was  invited  to  visit  down.  A  tour  may  consist  of  one 
the  new  building  on  one  of  the  si.x  guest,  or  it  may  consist  of  500 


watch  these  steps,  the  greater  will 
be  the  public  interest  in  the  Star 
and  Tribune.’ 

21,000  Visitors  in  1950 
More  than  21,000  visitors  toured 
the  Star  and  Tribune  plant  in  1950, 
As  of  August,  1951,  more  than  18,- 
000  visitors  had  gone  through  the 
three-year-old  building.  Lorraine 
Tjernlund.  Mr.  Silha’s  assistant  in 
charge  of  tours,  claims  that  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Chicaf;o 
Tribune  are  the  only  papers  that 
have  more  visitors  each  year. 

This  public  interest  to  see  the 
Star  and  Tribune  building  is  the 


open  house  nights.  Many  promo¬ 
tion  ads  and  a  Sunday  supplement 
showing  the  new  building,  each  de¬ 


guests. 

A  group  of  15  is  accommodated 
most  easily,  but  the  size  of  a  group 


partment,  and  picturing  a  history  guide  may  run  as  high  as 


of  printing  and  journalism,  told  the 


If  the  group  has  time,  it  is 


public  of  the  open  house.  More  shown  a  film  narrated  by  local 
than  40,000  people  toured  the  columnist  Cedric  Adams.  In  the 
building  during  those  six  nights.  Mr.  Adams  explains  the  work- 

Promotion  ads  about  the  tours  mg  of  each  department, 
continued  throughout  the  year.  In  After  the  film  the  guide  takes 
1950,  another  open  house  was  held  a  45-minute  tour  that  be- 

to  celebrate  the  new  circulation  8ms  at  the  pre^room.  If  those 
high  of  600,000  for  the  Sunday  rem^eled  the  Star  and  Tnb- 
Tribune.  In  two  nights,  more  than  tme  building  three  years  ago  did 
7,600  people  toured  the  plant.  An-  tours  in  mind,  it 

other  2 1 ,000  people  went  through  ^  surprise,  for  each  department 

the  building  during  the  rest  of  arranged  so  that  work  will  not 


I95Q  be  disrupted  when  a  large  group 

Bid  (o  Educators  P*’**®*  through.  One  wall  of  the 

^  .  ,  ,  pressroom  is  a  large  plate  glass 

Open  house  events  are  not  off  the 

;  enough  to  keep  people  coming  the  .  Lv  vi«Lr.  r  .n 


jyear  round  Each  Spring,  when 
most  educators  are  planning  field  ^ 

trips  for  their  students,  promotion  pressroom  from  the 

I  ads  appear  in  the  Star  and  Tribune  composing 

I  aimed  at  educators  m  the  upper  stereotyping  depar^ent. 

'  .•  rfi'  “  usually  accom-  mailroom  are  located.  Each 

;p  ish  the  purpose  of  gettmg  the  departments  has  a  wide 

:  students  to  tour  the  plant.  The 

regular  staff  of  four  tour  guides  is  be  watched,  but  not  inter- 

,  increased  to  eight  m  the  spring  to  jbe  best  time  to  tour 

^  handle  the  larger  number  of  v.si-  ,be  plant  is  when  the  newspaper  is 

.  .  j  .  .  m  the  process  of  being  made. 

Other  stu^nts  become  inter-  visitors  see  the  presses  first  and 
ested  in  the  Star  and  Tribune  tours  ,ben  go  to  the  newsrooms  and  fo!- 
through  several  of  the  public  serv-  ,be  news  until  it  slides  down 
ice  programs.  Winners  in  the  ,be  chute  in  the  mailroom. 
Tribun^sponsOTed  spelling  bee,  the  ^t  the  end  of  each  tour  the 
.Stars  World  Affairs  program,  and  ^  ,^bloid  to 

s  udents  attending  the  newspaper  ^^^b  visitor.  The  tabloid  illus- 
clmic  where  they  get  professional  ,rates  what  the  visitor  has  seen 
help  with  their  high  school  papers,  by  many  teachers 


all  tour  the  Star  and  Tribune  build¬ 
ing. 

The  schools  most  easily  inter- 


who  want  to  teach  their  students 
how  a  newspaper  is  made. 

Mr.  Silha  feels  that  too  many 


ou  can’t  imagine  the  impact  we’re  getting  on  all  Iowa 
ih  our  advertising  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register!” 

If  you’re  looking  for  an  easy  market  to  hit,  you  can’t  beat 
Iowa!  Here,  the  whole  state  comes  in  one  handy  selling 
package:  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 

It’s  the  reading  event  of  the  day  for  2  out  of  3  of  a//  low’a 
families,  town  and  country.  That’s  the  biggest  and  best  part 
of  this  huge  3!4-billion  dollar  a  year  market  of  2V2  million 
people  .  .  .  where  farm  income  is  the  world’s  highest,  and 
urban  buying  surpasses  big  cities  like  Philadelphia,  Boston, 

San  Francisco! 

County  coverage  of  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  totals 
up  like  this:  in  79  out  of  Iowa’s  99  counties  it’s  from  50%  to 
100%;  in  12  more  it  is  40%  to  49%.  And  in  the  few  others 
it’s  at  least  21%!  Milline  rate  is  $1.77. 

HE  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

ABC  Circulation  Sept.  30,  1951:  Daily  371,459 — Sunday,  536,752 


ested  in  the  tour  program  are  those  take  their  newspapers  for 

I  in  Minneapolis.  Miss  Tjernlund  ^^jed.  “Once  they  have  seen  the 

'  m”'  being  made,”  he  said,  “they 

offi^  of  the  Minneapolis  Board  ,^j||  realize  what  goes  into  its  pro¬ 
of  Education  which  assists  her  in  j^^tion  each  time  they  read  the 
arranging  tours  for  all  senior  n,.u;cnan<T  ” 
i  classes  in  Minneapolis  high 

i  schools.  Other  classes  in  schools,  ^  J  ^ 

I  from  the  first  grade  up,  are  invited  oprGad  vJponS 


!  to  tour  the  plant.  The  Star  and  Eastern's  '52  Push 
;  Tribune  sets  aside  $500  each  year  A  new  milestone  in  transporta- 
j  to  help  pay  transportation  costs  of  tion  advertising  was  made  by 
I  those  schools  that  can’t  afford  a  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.,  with  pub- 
I  trip  to  the  building.  lication  of  a  four-color,  double 


trip  to  the  building.  lication  of  a  four-color,  double 

Other  youngsters  become  inter-  spread  ad  in  the  Dec.  9  issue  of 
ested  in  the  tours  through  the  cir-  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 
Iculation  department.  Carrier-sales-  It  marked  the  first  time  that 
I  men  come  in  every  week  to  go  any  transportation  company  has 
I  through  the  plant  with  their  dis-  run  a  double  truck  color  news¬ 


trict  managers. 


paper  ad  and  inaugurated  East- 


j  The  younger  generation  make  ern’s  extensive  1952  ad  campaign 
I  up  most  of  the  tours  through  the  (E  &  P,  Nov.  24,  page  16)  fca- 
I  plant,  but  they  are  not  the  only  turing  its  new  equipment. 

I  visitors.  Business  and  civic  groups  Another  first,  in  newspaper  ad- 
I  plan  day-long  tours  through  Indus-  vertising,  was  the  method  used  to 
I  tries  in  Minneapolis.  The  Star  and  produce  the  plates.  It  included  the 
Tribune  building  is  a  must  on  most  use  of  an  electronic  scanner  to 
of  their  lists  of  places  to  go.  make  color  separation  negatives. 

'  Perhaps  the  best  promotion  for  Fletcher  D.  Richards,  Inc.,  is  the 
i  the  tours  is  carried  by  word  of  agency. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  15,  1951 


the  illiamiKf  raid 


Florida's  Most 
Complete  Newspaper 


Trophy  Winner 
Imparts  Advice 
On  Food  Pages 

-The  eating  hah 


Sunshine’s 
bringin’ 
Millions 
,  to  Miami 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

its  of  thousands  of  Georgians  have 
felt  the  influence  of  a  woman  edi¬ 
tor  who  knows  everything  there 
is  to  know  about  food  from  the 
proverbial  soup  to  nuts  angle. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Reasor  Olmstead, 
two-time  winner  of  the  trophy  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Grocery  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  America  for  the  best  news¬ 
paper  food  pages,  writes  a  daily 
fo^  column  and  edits  a  Friday 
food  section  for  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  of  which  she  is  food  edi-  “Food  is  an  everyday  problem,’’ 
tor.  Her  weekly  food  section,  the  said  Mrs.  Olmstead,  “and  that  plus 
choice  of  art  and  subjects,  are  being  high  priced  means  a  food 
entirely  her  own.  editor  has  an  obligation  to  write 

“Art  must  do  one  of  four  straight  from  the  shoulder  to 
things,”  says  Mrs.  Olmstead.  “First,  women  who  want  to  be  helped,  not 
it  must  illustrate  a  point  in  the  entertained.  The  copy  must  be 
copy,  such  as  how  foods  are  proc-  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  aver- 
essed;  second,  it  must  encourage  age  homemaker’s  family.  It  should 
women  to  make  the  recipe.  (This  be  written  to  inspire  women  to  the 
is  what  we  refer  to  as  glamor  art.)  level  of  the  creative  artist  for  the 
Third,  it  must  give  women  an  preparation  of  good  food  is  merely 
idea,  such  as  the  packaging  of  one  of  the  joys  of  civilized  living. 
Christmas  candy  in  a  serviceable  “I  think  the  body  type  of  a  story 
gift  container,  and  fourth,  the  art  — even  the  recipes — should  be  big 
should  show  women  how-to-do  enough  for  women  to  read  with 
something  or  how  to  serve  food  at-  ease  and  high  fashion  food  copy  is 
tractively.”  as  necessary  as  copy  on  leftovers 

Mrs.  Olmstead  has  traveled  but  not  in  the  same  proportion.  ’ 
from  coast  to  coast  and  worked  Oln^slead  thinks  newspaper 

with  home  economists  throughout  have  fallen  into  disrepute 

the  country.  In  this  way  she  knows  among  ipany  women  because  so 
the  ones  who  use  great  care  in  *hem  are  not  reliable, 

testing  and  who  are  accurate  in  Women  are  sok)-o  surprised  when 
their  information.  The  result  is  ^ 
that  she  uses  only  the  information  confided.  ^ 

which  she  knows  is  based  on  fact 

and  has  been  tested.  She  tests  some  Centenary  Observed 
receipes  at  home.  By  Swedish  Popers 

When  asked  what  she  wanted,  Chicago— Copies  of  the  Swedish 

and  expected  from  publicity  peo-  newspaper  Dagens  Nyheter  of 
pie,  Mrs.  Olmstead  said:  Sunday,  Nov.  25,  were  distributed 

“I  want  FACTS,  not  a  lot  of  here  on  the  same  day  to  the  150 
gooped  up  copy.  I  would  like  some  guests  at  a  dinner  celebrating  the 
human  interest  information  about  centenary  of  the  publication  of 
products  or  recipes  and  I  want  the  the  first  Swedish  language  newspa- 
nutrition  facts  clearly  stated  as  per  in  the  United  States, 
well  as  the  research  or  the  manu-  The  papers  had  been  flown  to 
factoring  facts.”  New  York  by  Scandinavian  Air- 

“Good,  clear  close-up  pictures  lin^  System  ^  and  were  forwarded 
are  needed  too,”  continued  Mrs.  to  Chicago  via  American  AirlinM. 
Olmstead,  “and  I  don’t  want  too  presiding  officer,  E. 

much  in  a  picture.  If  props  are  Einer  Ander^n,  ^itor  md  pub- 
used,  there  should  be  no  brand  ‘‘s^er  of  Chicago  s  Swedish  lan- 
names  in  evidence.  I  could  use  newspaper  Svenska  Amen- 

more  vertical  pictures  and  more  Tribunen,  and  one  or  two 

that  can  be  made  into  one-column  associate  had  advaiwe 

»  knowledge  of  the  arrangement. 

J  ,  .  ...  ...  Principal  speaker  at  the  dinner. 

Exclusive  material  is  wmething  jq  commemorate  the  publica- 

else  that  the  Constitution  food  in  New  York  in  1851  by  A. 

editor  thinks  is  a  m^  for  go^  G.  Obom  of  the  short-lived  Skan- 
food  page  make-up.  She  said:  If  dinaven,  was  Dr.  Jonas  O.  Back- 
a  story  is  worth  a  release  from  a  lund,  president  of  the  Association 
publicity  offiw  at  all  it  surel^ust  Swedish  Journalists  in  Ameri- 

have  more  than  one  angle.  There-  pjg  added  his  own  unexpected 

fore,  even  if  the  same  idea  is  sent  jjjg  commemoration  by 

to  all  papers  in  a  town  the  pictures  offering  evidence  that  this  first 
and  copy  should  be  entirely  differ-  Swedish  newspaper  editor  in  the 

United  States  was  in  realitv  an 


Agnes  Olmstead 


Thtrt's  a  bumper  crop  of  wealthy, 
influential  tourists  in  Greater  Miami 
right  now,  and  thousands  more  on  the 
way.  Miami's  magic  sunshine  will  bring 
down  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
visitors  this  winter,  to  form  America’s 
biggest,  richest  bonus  audience! 

This  tewrist-jammcil  market  Is  ript 
for  your  sales  message  --  it’s  the  nation’s 
fastest  growing  metropolitan  area,with 
the  highest  per  capita  retail  sales  in  the 
country,  and  a  retail  sales  total  that 
topped  675  million  dollars  in  1950. 


You  can  reap  a  golden  harvest  of 

sales  at  minimum  cost  by  reaching  this 
rich  market  thru  The  Miami  Herald, 
which  sells  700,000  year  'round  resi¬ 
dents  plus  a  vast  vacationing  audience 
all  along  Florida’s  fabulous  Gold 
Coast.  See  your  SB&F  man  today. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  Publisher 

STORY  BROOKS  B  FINUV.  Notienol  Rvpt. 

A.  S.  CRWtT.  Ailonto 

Atliliolvd  Stolions  -  YYQAM.  WQ«M-fM 


Above — Heavy  Duty  Model — Capacity  up  to  240  Paget 


The  CRAWFORD  Single  Wrapper 


Saves  40%  to  75%  of  Your  Wrapping  Time! 

Partial  List  of  Users:  Yes,  the  Crawford  Single 

Miami  Herald  (4  Units)  Wrapper  rolls,  pastes  and 

Government  Pitting  seals  in  one  operation! 

Office  (4  units) 

Williamsport  Grit  (6)  With  little  practice  any 

N,  Y.  Herald-Tribune  operator  can  attain  a  rate 

and  Many  Others.  of  at  least  1,000  papers  per 

Write  for  Folder  hour.  Guaranteed  6  months 

and  Information.  against  defective  parts. 

MAYYAN  CORP  , — C.  Vance  Graft,  President 

Owner  and  Producer  of  The  Crawford  Single  Wrapper 
Plant  and  Office:  1141  N.  Washington  Ave.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Clayton  Tells 
SDX  Objective: 
Right  to  Know 


Actual  reports  show: 


Chicago — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity,  has 
chosen  a  national  objective  —  to 
eliminate  the  barriers  to  freedom 
of  information  and  to  help  make 
the  public  conscious  of  its  basic 
right  to  know — Charles  Clayton, 
SDX  national  president,  declared 
here  Dec.  4  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Headline  Club. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat  editorial  writer  told 
SDX  members  what  the  fraternity 
can  do  at  the  national  and  local 
chapter  levels  to  help  maintain 
press  freedom  in  this  country. 

SDX  Largest  Organization 

“I  am  convinced  that  Si^a 
Delta  Chi  is  the  logical  organiza¬ 
tion  to  undertake  this  task,”  he 
said.  “We  are  the  largest  profes¬ 
sional  group  in  journalism.  We 
can  speak  not  only  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  but  for  the  work¬ 
ing  press,  for  the  teacher,  the  stu¬ 
dent,  the  men  in  radio  and 
television,  insofar  as  their  work 
relates  to  journalism,  and  for  the 
public  relations  men.  No  other 
group  can  present  such  an  im¬ 
pressive  cross-section  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.” 

Mr.  Clayton  added  that  he  was 
certain  that  SDX  is  prepared  to 
do  the  job  through  its  profession¬ 
al  chapters,  pointing  out  the  fra¬ 
ternity  has  weeded  out  the  weak 
chapters  and  the  remainder  are 
stronger  and  more  active  than 
ever  before. 

One  of  the  recomntendations  of 
the  Professional  Program  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report  is  that  each  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  establish  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion. 

“It  should  be  the  duty  of  this 
committee  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
practices  and  proposals  which 
tlueaten  in  any  way  the  basic 
right  to  know,”  said  Mr.  Clayton, 
“If  the  violations  are  local,  per¬ 
haps  action  can  be  taken  at  the 
local  level  to  correct  them,  or  at 
least  to  warn  the  public  about 
them.” 


Kemp  Gas-Fired  Immer* 
sion  Melting  Pots  Save 
up  to  40%  on  Fuel  Alone 

Here’s  why  you  should  replace 
conventional  melting  equipment 
with  modem,  efficient  Kemp 
Immersion  Pots.  Actual  reports 
show  proof  that  Kemp  Immersion 
Heating  cuts  fuel  bills  up  to  40% 
and  more.  Now  you  can  melt 
soft  metals,  lead,  pewter,  tin,  or 
salt  with- maximum  thermal  effi¬ 
ciency  and  get  double  the  rate  of 
heat  recovery. 

POSITIVE  HEAT  CONTROL 

Kemp  Inunersion  Melting  Pots 
have  no  brickwork  to  steal  heat( 
no  external  combustion  chamber, 
no  carbon  monoxide,  no  tem¬ 
perature  overrun.  You  get  high 
melting  rates,  reduced  dross 
formation,  speed  of  temperature 
recovery  aft^  adding  cold  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  PLUS  an  estimated 
fuel  saving  of  up  to  40%. 

FOOLPROOF  OPERATION 

Each  installation  includes  the 
Kemp  Industrial  Carburetor  to 
assure  complete  combustion, 
lower  installation  cost.  Tell  us 
your  heating  or  melting  require¬ 
ments.  We  can  help  you  make 
your  unit  more  profitable. 


Above  It  a  44“  pot  wHb  I0/)00  fc. 


Andy  Anderson 
To  Get  Citation 

For  his  work  in  behalf  of  dis¬ 
abled  veterans,  Andy  Anderson, 
outdoor  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press,  will  receive  a  cita- 
hpn  from  the  Pal  Blade  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  of  the  Air,  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  on 
Dec.  20. 

Since  1942,  it  is  estimated  that 
250,000  servicemen  became  in¬ 
terested  in  fishing  and  hunting, 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ander- 
wn.  E^h  year  he  devotes  all  hfa 
*Pare  time  to  initiating  disabled 
wrvicemen  into  the  joys  of  out- 


AAofiy  nawtp«p«ti  report  odwol  fuel 
Mvlnot  of  from  50%  to  40%  on  fuel 
wMb  10-ton  copodty  mnIHng  pet' 


miCRSioN  ManMG  pots 


Writ*  tor  BeltoMn  tor  tocknicel  IntoriwHen. 
Addretii  C.  M.  KEMP  MPO.  CO. 

40S  i.  Oliver  St.,  BeWmere  %  MS. 
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The 


COURIER-EXPRESS 

S^US 


T.  M.  Storke  Has 
300  at  'Family' 
Birthday  Party 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 


Because  WESTERN  N.  Y. 
IS  SOLO  ON  THE 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


ONE  REASON  18  that  in  addition  to 
out8tandinp;  news  coverage,  this 
fine  paper  carries  a  choice  selec¬ 
tion  of  nationally  known  feature 
W'riters  and  leading  cximics. 


THE  PROOF  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  circulation  of  the  Sunday 
Courier-Express*  is  the  largest  in 
the  eight  Western  New  York 
counties  which  constitute  the 
Buffalo  market  .  .  .  and  that  the 
morning  Courier-Express  is  wide¬ 
ly  recognized  as  the  best  key  to 
sales  to  those  families  with  the 
most  money  to  spend. 

‘290,346  ABC  AihM,  9/M  SO 


COLOR  for  Greater  SeHing  Power. 
Full  color  (two,  three  or  four) 
available  weekdays  . . .  black  plus 
one  color,  Sundays. 


BUFFALO 


COURIER-EXPRESS 


Western  New  York's  Only  MerniRQ 

ond  $undoy  Newspaper 

REPRESENTATiVES: 

SCOIARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 


Print  it  in 
the  West> 


‘T  FOR 
}  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  \our  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary- 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay- 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 


Rodgers  & 


McDonald 


PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 


^  2621  West  54lh  Street 

Los  Angeles  43,  Californio 


I  Temporary  paper  shortage  may  limit  ■ 

I  our  ability  to  serve  you  now.  But 
please  write  for  samples  anyway.  I 

■  Press  time  Is  available.  I 

•  NAME  . I 

I  ADDRESS  .  . 


Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — On  his 
75th  birthday,  T.  M.  Storke,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  News- 
Press.  entertained  300  with  a  din¬ 
ner,  dance  and  program  of  enter¬ 
tainment  at  the  Montecito  Coun¬ 
try  Club.  The  employes  of  his 
newspaper  and  two  radio  stations 
— KTMS  and  KCOY — with  their 
husbands,  wives  and  escorts  were 
guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Storke  had  at  the 
head  table,  as  guests  of  honor,  1 1 
members  of  the  News-Press  or¬ 
ganization  who  had  been  with  it 
for  25  years  or  more. 

Members  of  the  publisher’s 
family — son,  daughters,  in-laws 
and  nine  grandchildren  —  were 
scattered  through  the  club’s  big 
dining  room  with  the  newspaper 
“family.” 

The  birthday  celebration  includ¬ 
ed  also,  by  frequent  reference  and 
program  arrangement,  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  publisher’s  51st  anni¬ 
versary  as  an  editor  and  publisher, 
and  anticipation  of  completion  of 
the  News-Press  building  additions 
which  are  almost  doubling  and 
modernizing  the  plant. 

The  spirit  of  “family”  dominat¬ 
ed  the  big  party.  The  decorations 
were  arranged  by  News-Press  em¬ 
ployes  with  flowers  from  their 
home  gardens.  The  entertainment 
was  all  News-Press  talent.  A  few 
presents  for  “the  boss”  had  been 
carefully  selected  so  that  they 
would  represent  personal  thought 
and  effort  with  things  from  the 
past  not  available  on  the  market. 

He  told — with  family  intimacy 
— of  his  start  on  borrowed  money 
with  a  little,  rundown,  flatbed 
press  and  of  troubles  and  struggles 
“in  the  early  days.” 

Tribute  to  ‘The  Old  Man’ 

At  one  point,  he  recalled,  his  fa¬ 
ther  took  over  the  editorial  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

“No  man,”  said  Mr.  Storke, 
“had  stronger  convictions  than  my 
father,  and  no  one  had  more  cour¬ 
age  to  fight  for  those  convictions. 
In  his  editorials  he  never  used  the 
editorial  ‘we,’  nor  did  he  write  ‘the 
News-Press  thinks.’  nor  ‘the  News- 
press  believes  so  and  so,’  It  was 
always:  ‘The  Old  Man  thinks  so 
and  so.’ 

“In  the  short  time  he  carried  on 
as  editorial  writer  the  paper  ac¬ 
quired  more  character  than  most 
papers  acquire  in  a  lifetime.  I 
have  tried — although  feebly,  I 
fear,  to  live  up  to  the  lessons  I 
learned  from  him  during  those 
few  years.  I  wish  I  had  been  bet¬ 
ter  equipped,  but  there  is  only  one 
‘Old  Man’  in  a  generation.  I  do 
hope  that  the  paper  has  retained 
a  goodly  part  of  that  character, 
and  that  when  Charles  takes  over 
the  paper  he  will  emulate  ‘The 
Old  Man’  and  that  great  force  of 
character  which  was  so  pro¬ 


T.  M.  Storke 


nounced  in  my  father  will  be  re¬ 
flected  throughout  the  paper  even 
to  a  greater  degree.” 

The  publisher  who  is  still  giving 
six  vigorous  days  a  week  to  a 
seven-day  newspaper  expressed  his 
confident  hopes  for  his  own  efforts 
in  the  future;  for  his  son,  Charles 
A.  Storke,  who  has  been  associat¬ 
ed  with  his  father  with  ever  in¬ 
creasing  responsibilities  for  20 
years;  and  included  grandsons  in 
the  vision  of  newspaper  service  to 
his  native  city. 

A  feature  of  the  party  was  a 
facsimile  of  T.  M.  Storke’s  first 
newspaper.  The  editorial  staff  and 
the  composing  room  force  had  co¬ 
operated  secretly  to  get  out  this 
four  page  edition  in  1901  style. 


Weekly  Posts  Prizes 
For  Uncle  Sam  Portrait 


Marse  Henry's 
Advice  Recalled 


By  Tom  Wallace 


Chicago — A  national  contest 
for  a  new  portrait  of  Uncle  Sam. 
with  $5,000  in  cash  prizes  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  the  Southtown 
Economist,  community  newspaper. 
(728  W.  65th  St..  Chicago  21, 
III.) 

The  contest,  open  to  all  artists 
in  the  continental  United  States, 
is  based  on  an  essay  by  Paul 
Harvey  in  the  September,  1951 
issue  of  Kiwanis  Magazine. 

It  is  Mr.  Harvey’s  contention 
that  the  present  cartoon  concep¬ 
tion  of  Uncle  Sam  never  was  a 
true  representation  of  this  youth¬ 
ful,  vigorous  nation,  and  that  it 
is  about  time  a  new  conception  is 
created.  Deadline  for  entries  is 
Feb.  28,  1952. 


Field  Sells  Site 

Chicago — ^Lumbermen’s  Mutual 
Casualty  Co.,  has  purchased  from 
Marshall  Field,  president  of  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  the  river  site 
property  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Madison  St.,  on  the  west  by  the 
Chicago  River,  on  the  south  by 
Monroe,  and  on  the  east  by  Mar¬ 
ket.  It  contains  85,000  square 
feet.  Mr.  Field  originally  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  for  a  pro¬ 
posed  site  for  a  Chicago  Stin  build¬ 
ing. 


Louisville,  Ky. — Tom  Wallace, 
himself  Mr.  Journalism  to  many 
a  young  newspaperman,  reveals 
that  he  once  had  an  idol  of  his 
own — Marse  Henry  Watterson. 

But  the  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Louisville  Times  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  a  biography  of  the  colorful 
Courier-Journal  editor. 

“I  am  speaking  as  an  ordinary 
newspaperman.”  he  wrote  in  a  r^ 
cent  article,  “who,  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  worked  for  an  old  man 
who  was  an  extraordinary  nevw- 
paperman.” 

The  “extraordinary  newspaper¬ 
man,”  about  whom  a  number  of 
volumes  already  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,  died  in  1921.  Mr.  Wallace  re¬ 
placed  him  as  dean  of  Louisville 
journalism. 

The  succession,  however,  only 
heightened  Mr.  Wallace’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Marse  Henry. 

As  a  young  newspaperman,  Mr. 
Wallace  wrote,  he  asked  Mr.  Wat¬ 
terson  to  tell  him  how  he  might 
improve  himself,  what  he  should 
do  and  read.  And  according  to 
Mr.  Wallace,  the  aging  editor 
plied: 

“I  don't  believe  1  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you.  I  can  only  suggest 
that  you  read  what  you  like  and 
write  what  you  like.  I  am  told  you 
can  read.  If  I  find  that  you  can¬ 
not  write,  one  of  us  will  have  to 
resign;  and  it  might  be  you. 

“In  the  meantime  you  might  try 
associating  with  me.  It  will  not 
hurt  your  mind,  but  it  may  ruin 
your  morals.” 

Mr.  Wallace  said  Marse  Henry 
disliked  the  formula-type  editon*! 
page.  He  believed  each  writer 
should  be,  and  feel  himself  to  be, 
a  doer  of  creative  work,  “not  a 
doer  of  another’s  bidding.”  The 
article  written  on  impulse,  be  be¬ 
lieved,  is  much  more  alive  than 
one  written  on  assignment.  ^ 

“Wishing  to  be  free  personally, 
Mr.  Wallace  wrote  of  Marse 
Henry,  “he  applied  the  Golden 
Rule  in  handling  his  subordinates. 
He  once  said  to  me:  ‘Every  edi¬ 
torial  writer  is  an  egotist.  Only 
an  egotist  would  seek  to  earn  his 
daily  bread  expressing  his  opini^ 

“  ‘It  is  impossible  to  get  good 
work  out  of  a  writer  without  allow¬ 
ing  him  to  retain  his  self-respec' 
and  feel  that  he  enjoys  the  resp«' 
and  conHdence  of  his  superiors. 


Rural  Staff  Dined 

Sheboygan,  Wis. — To  further 
the  development  of  news  front  the 
outlying  areas  covered  by  the 
Sheboygan  Daily  Press,  tjie  ^  i 
rural  correspondents  were  invited  j 
to  a  conference  with  staff  ! 
bers  and  to  a  dinner  at  the  Grand 
Hotel.  A  program  designed  to 
•streamline  the  rural  coverage  ***  c 
outlined.  I 
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The  Modesto  Bee 


Opens  Its  New  Plant 


Brand-new  bigger 
quarters  for  the  only 
daily  newspaper  that 
covers  California’s 
flourishing 
Modesto  market 


Designed  by  Dunbar  Beck,  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  in  conjunction 
with  Lockwood-Greene,  architectural  engineers 
of  New  York  and  specialists  in  newspaper  plant 
construction. 


•  Like  the  market  it  serves,  The  Modesto 
Bee  has  outgrown  its  old  “proportions”. 
In  a  decade,  population  has  climbed  63% 
— our  circulation  144%! 

Yes,  growth  is  behind  this  new  build¬ 
ing  which  covers  a  full  half  block  in 
downtown  Modesto.  And  all  that  a 
modern  newspaper  could  hope  for  is  in 
it.  Functional  throughout  .  .  .  air-condi¬ 
tioned  .  .  .  35,000  square  feet  of  work¬ 
ing  space  .  .  .  ceilings  and  floors  that 
soak  up  sound  and  reduce  fatigue  .  .  . 
employees’  lounge  and  cafeteria,  and  a 
complete  test  kitchen  for  the  paper’s 
own  home  economist. 

Bee  Engraving  and  FM  Station 
KBEE,  affiliated  with  The  Modesto  Bee, 
adjoin  the  new  building. 

The  Modesto  Bee  takes  pride  in  its 
new  plant  and  w'elcomes  the  opportunity 
to  show  it. 


mlinnFCTfl  nrr  McCLATCHY  newspapers  •  THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE  •  THE  MODESTO  BEE  •  THE  FRESNO  BEE 

itIUUloIU  Dll  cmawa  a  oiMSia  inc.,  majionai  ntPwtsiNrATtvR 
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ABC  City  Z/)ne... 

400,909 

POPULATION  t  1950  CINSU8  (FINAL) 

Retail  Trading  Zone. .  • 

919,464 

POPULATION!  1950  CINSUS  (FINAL) 


Toledo  Blade-Times 

Rcprctvntad  by  Meloneyf  ■•gan  &  Sdimitt/  liK* 


All  business  is  local 
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Post-Season 
Court  Tourney 
Discontinued 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  The 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  has  announced  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  its  annual  Northwest 
Basketball  Tournament  which  has 
been  held  for  25  years. 

The  newspapers  thereby  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  expressed  desire  of  a 
majority  of  the  State’s  school  su¬ 
perintendents  to  discourage  post¬ 
season  athletic  tournaments. 

The  newspapers  assured  county 
superintendents  of  this  area  that 
the  good  judgment  of  the  educat¬ 
ors  would  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  the  future  of  what  has  been 
dubbed  “the  world’s  largest  bas¬ 
ketball  tournament.’’ 

During  the  quarter-century  of 
the  classic,  nearly  26.000  high 
school  boys  and  girls  from  North¬ 
west  North  Carolina  and  South¬ 
west  Virginia  counties  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  competitions. 

The  tournament  began  as  a 


fledgeling  on  March  9,  1926,  when 
16  boys  teams  squared  off. 

Frank  Spencer,  sports  editor  of 
the  Journal,  became  tournament 
head  in  1927  after  the  late  Jim 
McDaniel,  who  was  Journal  sports 
editor,  had  directed  the  first  tour¬ 
nament. 

The  tournament  passed  the  100- 
team  mark  in  1938,  each  year  at¬ 
tracting  more  small  high  schools. 
The  number  of  entries  dropped  to 
88  in  1945  but  two  years  later 
set  the  all-time  record  of  178. 

■ 

Gary  Linage  Correction 

An  additional  33,790  lines  of 
advertising  in  a  special  section 
made  the  October  total  for  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post  Tribune  1,724,811 
lines,  instead  of  1,691.021,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Media  Records  in 
F.  &  P  for  Dec.  1  (Page  56). 

■ 

Two  Join  Inland 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  elected  to  membership  the 
Brookfield  (Mo.)  News-Bulletin 
and  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News- 
Herald. 


NEWS  COVERAGE 

of  Localities  in  the  Buffalo  Market 

Williamsville  for  instance: 


A  residential  suburb  of  Buffalo  especially  attractive  to  business  and 
professional  families,  Williamsville  is  home  to  4624  people.  3653 
copies  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  are  bought  in  Williamsville  daily. 

Sell  the  News  Readers 

and  you  sell  the  WHOLE 

BUFFALO  MARKET 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  ond  Publi»h«r 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Notionol  Reprosontotivot 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


5  Ohio  Papers 
Get  Tape  from 
Editing  Service 

CiRCLEViLLE,  O. — Five  of  Ohio’s 
small  daily  newspapers  have  em¬ 
barked  on  a  news  transmission 
and  automatic  typesetting  venture. 

Known  as  Galvin  Wire  Service, 
the  new  circuit  utilizes  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  system  and  is  made  up 
of  the  Circleville  Herald,  Logan 
News,  Van  Wert  Times-Bulletin, 
Washington  Court  House  Record- 
Herald  and  Wilmington  News- 
Journal. 

Headquarters  for  GWS  is  in  a 
soundproof  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Circleville  Herald 
building.  Headquarters  is  tied  to 
the  composing  rooms  of  each  of 
the  five  newspapers  by  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
cables. 

A  TTS  re-perforator  is  located 
in  each  composing  room  to  re¬ 
ceive  tape  from  GWS  headquar¬ 
ters  from  7  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  daily, 
except  Sunday.  No  monitors  are 
used  at  receiving  source.  Within 
the  near  future  teletype  printers 
in  the  various  news  rooms  will  be 
removed. 

The  GWS  set-up  is  unique  in 
that  all  five  newspapers,  while  op¬ 
erated  as  separate  companies, 
have  virtually  the  same  industrial 
interests,  size,  mechanical  limita¬ 
tions  and  press  times. 

Thus  the  need  of  TTS  monitors 
is  eliminated  —  transmission  is 
tailor-made  for  the  five  member 
papers. 

The  set-up  not  only  gives  auto¬ 
matically  set  type,  but  also 
frees  telegraph  editors  from  du¬ 
ties  on  each  of  the  five  papers. 
These  desk  men  now  can  be  util¬ 
ized  on  local  news  beats. 

GWS  furnishes  head  copy  for 
each  story  and  offers  a  page  one 
dummy.  In  the  case  of  art  for 
page  one.  GWS  headquarters 
merely  spots  photos  according  to 
column  widths,  leaving  selection 
up  to  the  local  news  editor. 

Headlines  are  optional  as  is  the 
suggested  page  one  dummy.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  the  local  city 
editor  may  jockey  stories  to  fit 
requirements  developing  on  the 
local  level. 

Establishment  of  GWS  was  di¬ 
rected  by  Wayne  W.  Galvin,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Lima  News, 
and  the  fiive  cooperating  publish¬ 
ers:  W.  J.  Galvin  of  Wilmington. 
T.  E.  Wilson  of  Circleville.  Wil¬ 
liam  Miller  of  Logan,  Ford  Owens 
of  Van  Wert  and  Paul  Rodenfels 
of  Washington  C.  H. 

Editor  for  the  circuit  is  Gun¬ 
ner  Musselman,  for  the  last  four 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Cir¬ 
cleville  Herald,  and  formerly  with 
the  Lima  News.  Dayton  Journal- 
Herald,  Hillsboro  Press-Gazette. 

Chief  Teletypesetter  operator 
for  the  circuit  is  Jack  Willough¬ 
by,  an  operator  in  Circleville  the 
last  four  years.  Actually,  Wil- 


IN  REAL  LIFE  the  movie  star. 
Greer  Garson  Fogelson,  is  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.M.I 
News,  so  this  is  no  gag  picture 
from  Hollywood.  Watching  her  set 
type  is  “Mr.  Schiifani,  one  of  a  fine 
family  of  six  brothers  who  were  on 
active  service  in  World  War  2  and 
came  through  safely.”  (Photo  bj 
Kafcr). 

loughby  is  the  sole  operator,  bui 
can  call  upon  Circleville  Herald 
operators  in  an  emergency. 

The  circuit  moves  both  eigh: 
point  straight  matter  and  six  point 
for  sports  and  n\arkets.  Ten  point 
for  editorial  page  features  will  h: 
moved  in  the  near  future. 

The  circuit  uses  Associated 
Press  wire  news  on  a  13-hour-a- 
day  basis,  meaning  that  GWS  re 
ceives  upwards  of  50,000  words 
a  day  and  condenses  this  volume 
to  a  third  to  a  half  the  original 
■ 

Milwaukee  Journal 
Has  219  Veterans 

M  I  L  w  A  u  K  E  E — Twenty-three 
members  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  made  up  the  class  of  ini¬ 
tiates  welcomed  into  the  25  Year 
Club  at  the  sixth  annual  dinner 
Nov.  20.  The  19  men  and  four 
women  brought  the  membership 
of  the  club  to  219,  with  service 
records  ranging  from  25  to 
years.  They  represent  nearly  20'< 
of  the  full  time  permanent  pa) 
roll  of  1,270. 

J.  Donald  Ferguson,  presidert 
and  editor  of  The  Journal,  wel¬ 
comed  the  new  group  into  tnem- 
bership.  Irwin  Maier,  vicepresidem 
and  publisher,  presented  a  gojj 
and  diamond  pin  symbolic  w 
membership  in  the  group.  Llojd 
D.  Gladfelter,  a  reporter  who  sp*' 
cializes  in  municipal  governtneni 
affairs,  responded  on  behalf  of  the 
new  members. 

■ 

Booklet  About  Ads 

Eugene,  Ore. — “How  to  G** 
More  Results  from  Your  N«»^' 
paper  Advertising.”  an  eight-pa? 
booklet,  has  been  prepared  ^ 
distribution  by  Oregon  Newsp^ 
per  Publishers  Association.  un» 
the  direction  of  Carl  C.  Web 
manager. 
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CANCO 


A  Moment  for  Reflection 


As  we  approach  the  end  of  1951  .  .  .  Canco’s 
fiftieth  year  in  business  .  .  .  we  pause  in  the 
midst  of  plans  for  the  future  to  reflect  on  the 
good  fortune  we  have  had  over  the  years,  in  the 
close  friendship  of  so  many  people  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  we  serve.  We  would  like  to  convey  to 
all  of  them  this  Christmas  Season  a  very  special 
greeting  and  our  heartiest  wishes  for  a  Happy 
and  Prosperous  .New  Year! 


1901-50TH  anniversary-1951 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


NtwTork  •  Cbicogo  •  Son  Francisco  •  Homilton,  Canada 


lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  party  for  Marshall  Field  as  Chicago  newspaper  publisher  finds  Mr.  Field  in  happy 
mood  at  Sun-Times  staff  dinner.  Left  to  right,  seated:  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  consulting  editor;  Mr.  Field,  Sir. 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  Field,  Jr.  Standing:  Anthony  Raciti,  Vincent  Dalsandre,  Virginia  Marmaduke  and  Hap 

Humphrey,  S-T  staffers. 


ICMA  Education 
State  Chairmen 
Report  Progress 

The  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  through  its 
Education  Committee,  is  well 
along  in  a  state-by-state  promo¬ 
tional  effort  to  establish  better 
relationships  between  newspaper 
circulation  departments  and  state 
and  local  educators. 

ICMA’s  Educational  Commit¬ 
tee,  is  making  a  study  of  what 
circulation  managers  in  various 
states  are  already  doing  in  pro¬ 
moting  good  will  with  educators. 
Highly  successful  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  now  under  way  in  various 
states,  will  be  the  foundation  on 
which  ICMA  will  build  a  national 
program  of  good  will  for  the 
newspaperboy. 

Chairman  of  ICMA’s  Education 
Committee,  H.  Phelps  Gates,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  cites  instances 
of  what  is  being  done  in  various 
states,  as  examples  of  what  the 
Education  Committee  is  working 
to  accomplish  in  every  state 
through  better  liaison  work  be¬ 
tween  circulators  and  educators: 

Oliver  King,  education  chairman 
for  Arizona,  reports:  “The  gov¬ 
ernor  is  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
both  of  us  having  worked  in  the 
newspaper  business  for  a  few 


years.  From  the  governor’s  office 
on  down  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  former  newspaperboys  from 
our  own  organization  in  offices 
where  they  can  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance.’’ 

J.  A.  Grant,  committee  chair¬ 
man  for  the  state  of  Washington 
has  been  engaged  in  practical  con¬ 
tact  work  with  state  educators  for 
several  years.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Washington  State  Council  for 
Children  and  Youth.  “Through 
this  work,”  says  Mr.  Grant,  “I 


have  become  well  acquainted  with 
our  State  Superintendent  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  with  several  of  her  as¬ 
sistants.  I  have  met  several  coun¬ 
ty  superintendents  and  can  call 
them  by  their  first  names.  I  think 
the  Seattle  Times  was  one  of  the 
first  newspapers  to  succeed  in 
convincing  school  authorities  that 
route  work  was  of  such  value  as 
to  warrant  academic  credit.” 

Guy  W.  Mersereau,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  New  Englano 
Circulation  Managers  Association, 
reports  that  a  member  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  will  be  asked  to  give  one  of 
the  principal  addresses  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  NEACM  on  the 
value  of  work  experience  for  boys. 

In  statewide  educational  con¬ 
tact  work  in  Ohio,  ICMA  mem¬ 
bers  are  making  effective  use  of 
the  Gallop  poll  which  reported 
that  85%  of  all  people  questioned 
were  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  help¬ 
ful  for  a  boy  to  have  a  newspaper 
route. 

Earl  Miller,  education  commit¬ 
tee  chairman  in  Arkansas,  reports 
that  the  state  commissioner  of 
education  has  approved  a  high 
school  newspaper  course  in  which 
the  recommended  textbook  will 
be  “Newspaper  Circulation.” 
Newspaper  circulators  have  been 
invited  to  help  prepare  teaching 
material  for  the  course. 

C.  J.  Jefferson,  committee 
chairman  for  Iowa,  tells  how  he 
is  making  excellent  use  of  a  re¬ 
port  by  Dr.  Ray  Bryan,  head  of 
vocational  guidance  at  Iowa  State 
College  and  chairman  of  an  Iowa 
state  committee  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  youth.  Dr.  Bryan  says: 
“Many  young  people  approach 
the  labor  market  with  little  or  no 
work  experience.  We  believe  that 
work  experience  is  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  it  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  home,  school  or  com¬ 
munity  agency,  and  that  it  should 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  child’s 
program  of  education.” 

F.  B.  Gwynn,  committee  chair¬ 


man  for  Mississippi  reports  that 
his  newspaper  was  host  this  month 
to  25  teachers  and  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  on 
“Business  Education  Day.”  All 
schools  closed  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
to  give  educators  opportunity  to 
visit  various  business  organiza¬ 
tions.  “The  teachers  stayed  with 
us  the  entire  day,”  says  Mr. 
Gwynn,  “and  lunch  was  served  in 
the  conference  room.  I  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  tell  the 
story  of  our  newspaperboy  oper¬ 
ation.” 

Ivan  G.  Sundherg,  education 
chairman  for  Minnesota,  reports 
that  as  a  first  step  in  its  contact 
work  with  educators  a  plan  has 
been  worked  out  to  allow  school 
credits  for  carrier  route  work. 

Mark  Bohen,  education  chair¬ 
man  for  New  York  state,  reports 
that  he  has  some  good  friends  in 
the  State  Education  Department, 
and  that  this  new  ICMA  educa¬ 
tional  project  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  renew  these  friend¬ 
ships  and  promote  new  contacts. 

■ 

HIP  Newspaper  Drive 
Pulls  1/662  Inquiries 

A  three-month  campaign  in 
New  York  City’s  and  Long  Is¬ 
land’s  major  newspapers  has  paid 
off  for  the  Health  Insurance  Plan 
of  Greater  New  York,  according 
to  Edwin  B.  Dooley,  HlP’s  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising. 

Copy,  ranging  in  size  from  I 
2,135  to  300  lines,  pulled  1,662 
inquiries  in  the  three-month  pe¬ 
riod — 781  by  telephone  and  881 
my  mail.  What  impressed  Mr. 
Dooley  was  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  ads  openly  suggested  that  the 
reader  contact  HIP.  Instead  they 
told  what  HIP  was;  suggested  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes  get  together 
and  discuss  joining  as  a  group. 

Plans  are  now  being  formulated 
to  continue  the  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Gordon  Baird  Ass^-. 
Inc.)  into  1952,  plus  the  addition  , 
of  spot  radio.  I 


wm.  penn  was 
our  pa  too! 

We’re  especially  proud  of  Bill  Penn;  he  not  only 
named  our  state,  but  he  named  us  too! 

In  1682,  with  King  Charles'  charter  in  his  hand, 
he  went  up  river  to  a  town  called  Upland, 
changed  its  name  to  Chester  (that’s  us),  and 
set  about  setting  up  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  here  in  Chester  that  Pennsylvania  began. 
And  it’s  here  in  Chester  where  a  vital  part  of 
Pa.  begins  today.  Just  15  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Chester's  the  heart  of  rich  Delaware 
County,  where  retail  sales  climbed  218%  in  ten 
years! 

But  you  can't  win  this  $135  million  heart-market 
with  over-flow  circulation  from  out-of-county 
papers.  You  need  the  Chester  Times — Delaware 
County's  only  hometown  daily. 

We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about  Chester  (and 
our  paper).  Contact  us  or  our  reps  for  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  earful — without  obligation. 

Chester  Times 

CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

National  Representatives: 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


DIVISION  OF  PLACEMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


LABOR  MARKET  LETTER 


Binghamton  Area 


Reprinted  from  November,  1951,  Issue 


Number  crt  work  a  new  high  for  the  year. 

Factory  employment  39,900,  a  post-war  record.  Durable  goods  indus¬ 
tries.  have  expanded  work  force  by  over  3,000  since  October.  1950.  Metal 
and  machinery  firms  accounted  for  all  of  the  rise.  Scattered  gains  regis¬ 
tered  in  nondurable  goods  spurred  by  new  military  contracts. 

Job  opportunities  will  be  plentiful  in  months  ahead,  employer  reports 
show,  most  of  them  early  in  1952.  Sparking  the  durable  goods  expansion 
are  metal  and  machinery  firms  headed  for  sharp  rise  in  activity. 

*'We*re  slowly  coming  out  of  the  doldrums."  soft-goods  producers  say. 

They  see  a  small  employment  pickup  on  the  way  and  steadier  work 
schedules  for  present  employees.  Improved  prospects,  employers  report, 
are  due  to  successful  liquidation  of  too-heavy  inventories  and  more  sus¬ 
tained  inflow  of  commercial  and  military  orders. 

Most  firms  not  confronted  by  major  recruiting  problems  to  date,  but 
tightening  labor  market  evident.  Occupational  shortages  increasing  in 
specialized  skills  although  supply  of  semi-skilled  production  workers 
ample  for  all  currently  expected  expansion  needs. 

S-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g  stringent  manpower  resources:  Faced  with  a  supply 
inadequate  to  meet  their  needs  for  fully  qualified  workers  in  engineering 
occupations,  several  Binghamton  Area  employers  instituting  special  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  make  full  use  of  available  supply.  Techniques  include: 

On-the-job  training,  special  classes  for  new  worker  upgrading  programs, 
and  hiring  of  college  students  on  part  time  basis. 

The  Triple  Cities  Newspaper 

The  Binghamton  press 

Evening  One  of  22  Gannett  Newspapers  Sunday 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  • 
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If  fate  followed  a  predictable  course,  Herbert  Philbrick's  life 
would  have  mirrored  his  house . . .  comfortable,  secure,  quiet. 

Instead,  a  single  sales  call  on  a  morning  in  1940  plunged  him 
into  a  tangled,  dangerous  existence.  His  safety,  his  family's  position, 
his  future  hung  constantly  in  fine  balance  as  he  undertook  to  live 
three  lives;  citizen,''Communist,”  counterspy  for  the  F.  B.  I. 


one  man  ied  three  lives 

‘31 

The  three  elements  came  together  explosively  in  New  York^s 
Foley  Square  in  1949.  More  than  any  other  witness  he  was  responsible 
for  the  conviction  of  the  Communist  ^'eleven''  under  the  Smith  Act. 

Between  its  ominous  opening  and  its  triumphant  close,  the 
Philhrick  story  tells  more,  more  honestly,  about  the  underground 
workings  of  the  Communist  party — from  the  card  carrier  to  the  Pro*group 
notable — than  any  yet  told,  or  likely  to  be  told. 

'T  Led  3  Lives,^  with  its  drama  and  high  public  service  advantages, 
is  available  first  to  newspapers. 

fearless  presentation  of  facts** 

— J.  Eocar  Hoover 


HERBERT  A.  PHILBRICK^S 


CITIZEIV 

''COMMUNIST” 

€OlJI¥TERSPY 


I 


17  Articles,  starting  JANUARY  20 


and  newspapers  will  get  it  first  /  /  / 
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THE  FIRST  INJUNCTION 

THE  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Lorain 
Journal  case  puts  that  newspaper  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  being  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States  to  be  placed  under 
a  federal  injunction  stating  what  must  be 
printed  and  held  accountable  to  the  courts 
for  five  years  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  an  unhappy  and  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent.  It  is  believed  the  lower  court  decision 
in  the  New  Orleans  case  has  been  held  up 
to  see  what  the  High  Court  would  rule  in 
Lorain.  Other  cases  will  probably  follow — 
the  first  will  be  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

This  may  go  down  in  history  as  the  “First 
Injunction”  and  become  as  threateningly 
dangerous  to  the  free  press  of  this  country 
as  the  “First  Amendment”  has  been  a  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  definition  of  “inter¬ 
state  commerce”  reveals  that  it  considers  all 
newspapers — daily  and  weekly — are  Included. 
The  Court  stated:  “It  publishes  not  only 
Lorain  news  but  substantial  quantities  of 
state,  national  and  international  news.  It 
pays  substantial  sums  for  such  news  and  for 
feature  material  shipped  to  it  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  carries  a  substantial  quantity 
of  national  advertising  sent  to  it  from 
I  throughout  the  United  States.  Shipments 
!  and  payments  incidental  to  the  above  mat¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  the  publisher’s  purchases  of 
paper  and  ink,  involve  many  transactions  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.” 

Few,  if  any,  newspapers  would  be  exempt 
under  this  definition.  For  that  matter,  what 
business  including  retail  would  be  excluded? 

Next,  the  Court,  while  not  disputing  the 
“general  right”  of  a  “private  business  con¬ 
cern  to  select  its  customers  and  to  refuse  to 
'  accept  advertisements  from  whomever  it 
pleases,”  nevertheless  whittles  down  still 
further  that  right  by  its  interpretation  of 
the  Sherman  Act. 

Then,  while  the  Court  says  the  decree 
should  not  “impose  unnecessary  restrictions” 
and  must  not  be  “unduly  burdensome,”  it 
I  affirms  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  and 
leaves  the  matter  to  its  discretion. 

Here  is  what  the  lower  court  decreed  and 
is  now  effective,  in  addition  to  restraining 
the  Journal  from  refusing  to  accept  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  that  it  was  placed  in  a 
competing  medium,  etc.: 

'  1.  Twice  a  week  for  six  months  the  de¬ 

fendant  “shall  insert  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  it  a  notice  which  shall  fairly  and 
fully  apprise  the  readers  thereof  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  terms  of  this  judgment  and  which 
notice  shall  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  lo¬ 
cation.” 

2.  “Maintain  for  a  period  of  five  years  all 
books  and  records,  which  shall  include  all 
correspondence,  memoranda,  reports  and 
other  writings,  relating  to  the  subject  of  this 
judgment.” 

3.  Retains  jurisdiction  “for  enabHng  any 
of  the  parties  to  this  judgment  to  apply  to 
the  court  at  any  time  for  such  further  orders 
and  directions  as  may  be  necessary,”  etc. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  that  a 
court  or  any  other  official  body  in  these 
United  States  has  ordered  a  newspaper  to 
publish  editorial  notices  for  this  duration. 
One  would  have  thought  the  Supreme  Court 
would  have  cited  this  as  an  “unnecessary 


Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life. — St.  John,  XIV;  5,  6. 


restriction,”  or  acknowledged  it  as  contrary 
to  the  free  press  principle.  But  it  did  not. 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  a 
ruling  compelling  a  newspaper  to  publish 
not  only  advertising  material  but  editorial 
text  as  well.  And  the  newspaper  is  held 
under  court  supervision  for  five  years  to  hear 
the  complaints  of  anyone  who  feels  his  ad¬ 
vertising  message  should  have  been  accepted 
by  the  newspaper.  Where  is  that  “general 
right”  to  do  business  with  whom  you  please? 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  cumulative 
effect  of  government  actions  against  news¬ 
papers  in  the  last  few  years.  Beginning  with 
the  Associated  Press  case,  followed  by  the 
Lorain  Journal,  New  Orleans,  Mansfield, 
Western  Newspaper  Union  and  now  the  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  syndicates,  it  all  spells 
more  and  more  government  control. 

The  “First  Amendment”  is  rapidly  being 
superseded  by  the  “First  Injunction.” 

nCHT  AGAINST  CRIME 

J.  EDGAR  HOOVER,  director  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  praised 
newspapers  and  wire  services  for  their  help 
in  apprehending  known  criminals  by  publi¬ 
cizing  its  list  of  “Most  Wanted  Fugitives. 

The  publicity  resulted  in  capture  of  18 
criminals  in  less  than  21  months,  Mr.  Hoover 
reports.  “Cooperation  between  the  press 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  has  proved 
itself  a  most  effective  weapon  in  the  fight 
against  crime,”  he  sadd. 

What  a  contrast  to*  the  courtroom  scene 
in  Lake  Charles,  La.,  last  week!  Kenneth 
L.  Dixon,  managing  editor  of  the  American 
Press,  one  of  the  five  newsmen  indicted  for 
allegedly  defaming  known  criminals  and  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  was  on  trial.  He  was  asked  to 
clarify  his  statement  that  there  are  probably 
two  schools  of  thought  to  the  type  of  public 
officials  the  District  Attorney  and  the  Sheriff 
are.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  Special  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge,  J.  Bernard  Cocke  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  who  is  trying  the  case  without  a  jury. 
Judge  Cocke  categorized  the  two  schools  of 
thought  as:  those  people  who  advocate  law 
enforcement  to  an  extent  which  probably 
won’t  be  reached  at  the  millenium,  and  those 
who  think  such  things  as  gambling  aren’t 
such  a  horrible  crime  after  all. 

Newspapers  do  a  good  job  in  the  fight 
against  crinw,  as  witnessed  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  But  consider  the  obstacles  in  their 
way  when  law  enforcement  officers  assume 
they  are  the  judges  of  what  laws  to  enforce 
and  what  laws  not  to  enforce,  and  are  aided 
in  this  decision  by  sympathetic  jurists.  The 
“fight  against  crime”  must  be  directed  against 
them  as  well  against  the  criminals. 


LEGAL  PROTECTION 

EQUALLY  as  important  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man’s  confidential  sources,  now  protected 
in  more  than  a  dozen  states,  is  the  protection 
of  a  newsman  or  photographer  from  bodily 
harm  or  injury  to  equipment  in  pursuance 
of  his  duty. 

The  National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  aroused  at  the  number  of  assaults 
on  cameramen  resulting  in  smashed  equip¬ 
ment,  is  promoting  a  statute  for  all  states 
to  prevent  this  in  the  future. 

It  is  worthy  of  examination  and  support 
by  all  newspaper  groups  in  every  state. 

The  proposed  law  would  make  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  interfere  with,  strike,  beat,  as¬ 
sault,  or  injure  a  news  reporter  or  news  pho¬ 
tographer  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  occu¬ 
pation  in  a  public  place  or  gathering.  But 
the  part  we  like  best  is  this  declaration: 

“The  seeking,  collecting,  gathering,  report¬ 
ing  and  publishing  of  news  and  events  and 
promoting  the  free  flow  of  information  is  a 
matter  of  public  interest  and  is  hereby  recog¬ 
nized  and  declared  to  be  a  civil  right.” 

According  to  NNPA  only  two  states  now 
provide  such  protection  and  assurance  by 
legislation  —  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Newsmen  in  other  states  can  get  a  whole  kit 
of  material  on  this  program  from  NNP.^, 
and  we  suggest  they  get  to  work  immediately 
in  their  own  localities. 

AN  ORCHID 

AN  ORCHID  to  Jack  Beahan,  city  editor 

and  columnist  of  the  Sayre  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Times,  for  refusing  to  accept  a  spon¬ 
taneously-raised  public  fund  to  send  him  on 
an  overseas  junket. 

In  the  highest  ideals  of  journalism,  Mr. 
Beahan  wrote: 

“One  of  the  facts  of  life  which  a  reporter 
must  face  is  that  beyond  a  certain  ability  to 
scribble  and  a  few  news  sources  cultivated 
chiefly  by  diligence,  patience  and  shanks’ 
mare,  he  has  nothing  but  his  integrity  with 
which  to  make  a  living.  He  works,  if  he  is 
fortunate,  for  a  great  newspaper,  which  can 
be  described  as  one  which  permits  him  to 
write  whatever  he  finds  to  be  the  truth.  It 
so  happens,  incidentally,  that  this  newspaper 
is  in  that  category. 

“But  this  integrity  can  last  only  so  long 
as  it  is  maintained  within  the  framework  of 
the  five  cents  the  subscriber  pays  for  his 
newspaper.  A  newspaperman  can  never,  and 
we  repeat,  never,  accept  gratuities  that  come 
from  outside  his  weekly  paycheck,  however 
well-intentioned  they  might  be,  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  some  of  that  integrity  without  which 
he  is  worthless.” 

VIGILANTES 

EDITORS  and  publishers  in  only  a  few 
states  have  organized  their  own  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  Information  to  combat 
local  attempts  at  news  suppression.  Many 
of  them  axe  content  to  let  the  national  organ¬ 
izations  such  as  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  do  all  the  work. 

What  we  need  in  this  fight  is  a  national 
network  of  Vigilante  Committees  to  work  on 
the  local  level.  There  should  be  a  vigorous 
committee  in  every  state — and  if  public- 
spirited  citizens  can  be  interested  in  par¬ 
ticipating,  so  much  the  better. 
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original  Northwest  Terri-  of  Photography  magazine,  a  Ziff- 
’  Davis  publication.  He  was  for- 

merly  a  ^ace  representative  for 
the  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.) 
L  the  Business  Side  Publishing  Co. 


the 

Personal  Mention  tory. 


Fred  Tarman,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Norman  (Okla.) 
Transcript,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oklahoma  Associated 
Press  Editorial  Association. 


**YouWe  wasting 
your  blood  if 
you  don^t  give 
it  away!^^ 


Kay  Everett,  former  classified 
advertising  manager  for  the  Pen¬ 
dleton  (Ore.)  East  Oregonian,  has 
been  named  classified  office  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Yakima 
Daily  Republic.  She  is  also  a 
boro  (N.‘C.)  News-Argus,  has  former  aslant  classified  super- 

been  appointed  assistant  publisher  ° 

of  the  Monroe  (La.)  News-Star  ^ruon-Tribune. 

and  Morning  World  by  Wilson  *  *  *  . 

Ewing,  editor  and  publisher.  f-^o  R.  Branham  has  been 

named  to  the  post  of  business 
*  *  *  manager  on  the  Merced  (Calif.) 

Edwin  J.  Paxton,  Jr.,  associate  Sun-Star,  one  of  the  Lesher  group 
editor  of  the  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-  qJ  newspapers.  Mr.  Branham 
Democrat  and  manager  of  Radio  went  to  Merced  from  the  business 
Station  W  K  Y  B,  has  been  ap-  managership  of  the  Walla  Walla 
pointed  County  Commissioner  of  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin.  Prior  to 
McCracken  County  by  Gov.  {j,at  he  was  on  the  business  staff 
Wetherby  of  Kentucky.  His  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Daily  Jour- 


Charles  M.  Schooff,  formerly 
advertising  director  of  Real  Estate 
News,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newly-created  real  es¬ 
tate  department  at  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  it  was  announced  by 
George  Hartford,  Daily  News 
advertising  director. 


Stephen  I.  Monger,  IV,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  Lloyd  Price,  special 
services  manager  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 


So  says  Dr.  Glen  R,  Shepherd, 
one  of  the  country’s  soundest 
and  most  forward-looking  phy¬ 
sicians  practicing  today. 

And  he  backs  up  that  statement 
in  his  column,  DCXTOR’S 
NOTEBOOK,  with  sound  ar¬ 
gument  and  medical  proof, 
urging  everyone  to  become 
regular  donors  to  the  Red  Cross 
or  a  local  hospital. 


They're  sitting  pretty -and  so  will  you! 
— /S) Schedule - 


GLEN  R.  SliEPHEKD,  M.D. 


A  keen  student,  teacher  and 

editor.  Dr.  Shepherd  keeps 
abreast  of  the  latest  medical 
findings  and  reports  them  in  an 
easy-to-read  style  that  is  infor¬ 
mative  and  readily  understood. 


by  Angelo 

As  a  result  of  their  popularity 
in  the  nation’s  newspapers,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  “Emily  and  Mabel” 
panels  soon  will  be  issued  in  book 
form  .  .  .  proof  that  Angelo’s 
humor  has  solid,  long-lasting  ap¬ 
peal.  Further  proof:  Angelo’s  car¬ 
toon  collection,  “Let’s  Be  Patient,” 
is  a  strong  best-seller.  Put  this 
tested  appeal  to  work  for  you 
^  every  weekday!  Schedule  new 
“Emily  and  MaM”  releases  6  times 
weekly  —  or  the  6-times-weekly 
panel,  “Funny  Angles,”  starring 
“Emily  and  Mabel”  3  days  a  week. 


Send  for  sample*  todayl 
Three  times  a  week 


John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  was  cited  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  service  award  by  North¬ 
western  University  at  its  centen¬ 
nial  convocation.  The  citation  was 
made  “in  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
press  he  has  made  upon  his  gen¬ 
eration  during  a  lifetime  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  as  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  states  which  comprised 
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2II  W.  Wacktf  Driv*,  Chicago  6 
Harry  B.  Bokor,  Gon.  Mgr. 
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THE  FIRST  INJUNCTION 

THE  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Lorain 
Journal  case  puts  that  newspaper  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  being  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States  to  be  placed  under 
a  federal  injunction  stating  what  must  be 
printed  and  held  accountable  to  the  courts 
for  five  years  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  an  unhappy  and  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent.  It  is  believed  the  lower  court  decision 
in  the  New  Orleans  case  has  been  held  up 
to  see  what  the  High  Court  would  rule  in 
Lx>rain.  Other  cases  will  probably  follow — 
the  first  will  be  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

This  may  go  down  in  history  as  the  “First 
Injunction”  and  become  as  threateningly 
dangerous  to  the  free  press  of  this  country' 
as  the  “First  Amendment”  has  been  a  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  definition  of  “inter¬ 
state  commerce”  reveals  that  it  considers  all 
newspapers — daily  and  weekly — are  included. 
The  Court  stated:  “It  publishes  not  only 
Lorain  news  but  substantial  quantities  of 
state,  national  and  international  news.  It 
pays  substantial  sums  for  such  news  and  for 
feature  material  shipped  to  it  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  carries  a  substantial  quantity 
of  national  advertising  sent  to  it  from 
throughout  the  United  States.  Shipments 
and  payments  incidental  to  the  above  mat¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  the  publisher’s  purchases  of 
paper  and  ink,  involve  many  transactions  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.” 

Few,  if  any,  newspapers  would  be  exempt 
under  this  definition.  For  that  matter,  what 
business  including  retail  would  be  excluded? 

Next,  the  Court,  while  not  disputing  the 
“general  right”  of  a  “private  business  con¬ 
cern  to  select  its  customers  and  to  refuse  to 
accept  advertisements  from  whomever  it 
pleases,”  nevertheless  whittles  down  still 
further  that  right  by  its  interpretation  of 
the  Sherman  Act. 

Then,  while  the  Court  says  the  decree 
should  not  “impose  unnecessary  restrictions” 
and  must  not  be  “unduly  burdensome,”  it 
affirms  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  and 
leaves  the  matter  to  its  discretion. 

Here  is  what  the  lower  court  decreed  and 
is  now  effective,  in  addition  to  restraining 
the  Journal  from  refusing  to  accept  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  that  it  was  placed  in  a 
competing  medium,  etc.: 

1.  Twice  a  week  for  six  months  the  de¬ 
fendant  “shall  insert  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  it  a  notice  which  shall  fairly  and 
fully  apprise  the  readers  thereof  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  terms  of  this  judgment  and  which 
notice  shall  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  lo¬ 
cation.” 

2.  “Maintain  for  a  period  of  five  years  all 
books  and  records,  which  shall  include  all 
correspondence,  memoranda,  reports  and 
other  writings,  relating  to  the  subject  of  this 
judgment.” 

3.  Retains  jurisdiction  “for  enabling  any 
of  the  parties  to  this  judgment  to  apply  to 
the  court  at  any  time  for  such  further  orders 
and  directions  as  may  be  necessary,”  etc. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  that  a 
court  or  any  other  official  body  in  these 
United  States  has  ordered  a  newspaper  to 
publish  editorial  notices  for  this  duration. 
One  would  have  thought  the  Supreme  Court 
would  have  cited  this  as  an  “unnecessary 


Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life. — St.  John,  XIV;  5,  6. 


restriction,”  or  acknowledged  it  as  contrary 
to  the  free  press  principle.  But  it  did  not. 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  a 
ruling  compelling  a  newspaper  to  publish 
not  only  advertising  material  but  editorial 
text  as  well.  And  the  newspaper  is  held 
under  court  supervision  for  five  years  to  hear 
the  complaints  of  anyone  who  feels  his  ad¬ 
vertising  message  should  have  been  accepted 
by  the  newspaper.  Where  is  that  “general 
right”  to  do  business  with  whom  you  please? 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  cumulative 
effect  of  government  actions  against  news¬ 
papers  in  the  last  few  years.  Beginning  with 
the  Associated  Press  case,  followed  by  the 
Lorain  Journal,  New  Orleans.  Mansfield, 
Western  Newspaper  Union  and  now  the  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  syndicates,  it  all  spells 
more  and  more  government  control. 

The  “First  Amendment”  is  rapidly  being 
superseded  by  the  “First  Injunction.” 

nOHT  AGAINST  CRIME 

J.  EDGAR  HOOVER,  director  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  praised 
newspapers  and  wire  services  for  their  help 
in  apprehending  known  criminals  by  publi¬ 
cizing  its  list  of  “Most  Wanted  Fugitives. 

The  publicity  resulted  in  capture  of  18 
criminals  in  less  than  21  months,  Mr.  Hoover 
reports.  “Cooperation  between  the  press 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  has  proved 
itself  a  most  effective  weapon  in  the  fight 
against  crime,”  he  sadd. 

What  a  contrast  to*  the  courtroom  scene 
in  Lake  Charles,  La.,  last  week!  Kenneth 
L.  Dixon,  managing  editor  of  the  American 
Press,  one  of  the  five  newsmen  indicted  for 
allegedly  defaming  known  criminals  and  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  was  on  trial.  He  was  asked  to 
clarify  his  statement  that  there  are  probably 
two  schools  of  thought  to  the  type  of  public 
officials  the  District  Attorney  and  the  Sheriff 
are.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  Special  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge,  J.  Bernard  Cocke  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  who  is  trying  the  case  without  a  jury. 
Judge  Cocke  categorized  the  two  schools  of 
thought  as:  those  people  who  advocate  law 
enforcement  to  an  extent  which  probably 
won’t  be  reached  at  the  millenium,  and  those 
who  think  such  things  as  gambling  aren’t 
such  a  horrible  crime  after  all. 

Newspapers  do  a  good  job  in  the  fight 
against  crime,  as  witnessed  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  But  consider  the  obstacles  in  their 
way  when  law  enforcement  officers  assume 
they  are  the  judges  of  what  laws  to  enforce 
and  what  laws  not  to  enforce,  and  are  aided 
in  this  decision  by  sympathetic  jurists.  The 
“fight  against  crime”  must  be  directed  against 
them  as  well  against  the  criminals. 


LEGAL  PROTECTION 

EQUALLY  as  important  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man’s  confidential  sources,  now  protected 
in  more  than  a  dozen  states,  is  the  protection 
of  a  newsman  or  photographer  from  bodily 
harm  or  injury  to  equipment  in  pursuance 
of  his  duty. 

The  National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  aroused  at  the  number  of  assaults 
on  cameramen  resulting  in  smashed  equip¬ 
ment,  is  promoting  a  statute  for  all  states 
to  prevent  this  in  the  future. 

It  is  worthy  of  examination  and  support 
by  all  newspaper  groups  in  every  state. 

The  proposed  law  would  make  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  interfere  with,  strike,  beat,  as¬ 
sault,  or  injure  a  news  reporter  or  news  pho¬ 
tographer  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  occu¬ 
pation  in  a  public  place  or  gathering.  But 
the  part  we  like  best  is  this  declaration: 

“The  seeking,  collecting,  gathering,  report¬ 
ing  and  publishing  of  news  and  events  and 
promoting  the  free  flow  of  information  is  a 
matter  of  public  interest  and  is  hereby  recog¬ 
nized  and  declared  to  be  a  civil  right.” 

According  to  NNPA  only  two  states  now 
provide  such  protection  and  assurance  by 
legislation  —  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Newsmen  in  other  states  can  get  a  whole  kit 
of  material  on  this  program  from  NNP.4, 
and  we  suggest  they  get  to  work  immediately 
in  their  own  localities. 

AN  ORCHID 

AN  ORCHID  to  Jack  Beahan,  city  editor 
and  columnist  of  the  Sayre  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Times,  for  refusing  to  accept  a  spon¬ 
taneously-raised  public  fund  to  send  him  on 
an  overseas  junket. 

In  the  hipest  ideals  of  journalism,  Mr. 
Beahan  wrote: 

“One  of  the  facts  of  life  which  a  reporter 
must  face  is  that  beyond  a  certain  ability  to 
scribble  and  a  few  news  sources  cultivated 
chiefly  by  diligence,  patience  and  shanks' 
mare,  he  has  nothing  but  his  integrity  with 
which  to  make  a  living.  He  works,  if  he  is 
fortunate,  for  a  great  newspaper,  which  can 
be  described  as  one  which  permits  him  to 
write  whatever  he  finds  to  be  the  truth.  It 
so  happens,  incidentally,  that  this  newspaper 
is  in  that  category. 

“But  this  integrity  can  last  only  so  long 
as  it  is  maintained  within  the  framework  of 
the  five  cents  the  subscriber  pays  for  his 
newspaper.  A  newspaperman  can  never,  and 
we  repeat,  never,  accept  gratuities  that  come 
from  outside  his  weekly  paycheck,  however 
well-intentioned  they  might  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  some  of  that  integrity  without  which 
he  is  worthless.” 

VIGILANTES 

EDITORS  and  publishers  in  only  a  few 
states  have  organized  their  own  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  Information  to  combat 
local  attempts  at  news  suppression.  Many 
of  them  are  content  to  let  the  national  organ¬ 
izations  such  as  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  do  all  the  work. 

What  we  need  in  this  fight  is  a  national 
network  of  Vigilante  Committees  to  work  on 
the  local  level.  There  should  be  a  vigorous 
committee  in  every  state — and  if  public- 
spirited  citizens  can  be  interested  in  par¬ 
ticipating,  so  much  the  better. 
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the  original  Northwest  Terri-  of  Photography  magazine,  a  Ziff- 
tory.”  Davis  publication.  He  was  for- 

merly  a  space  representative  for 
fhe  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.) 
On  the  Business  Side  Publishing  Co. 


Fred  Tarman,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Norman  (Okla.) 
Transcript,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oklahoma  Associated 
Press  Editorial  Association. 


**Yott*re  wasting 
your  blood  if 
you  don^t  give 
it  awayF^ 


Charles  M.  Schooff,  formerly 
advertising  director  of  Real  Estate 
News,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newly-created  real  es¬ 
tate  department  at  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  it  was  announced  by 
George  Hartford,  Daily  News 
advertising  director. 


Robert  C.  Butz,  formerly  on  nameo  c.ass.neo  omceman- 

the  management  committee  of  the 
Charlotte  {N.  C.)  Observer  and 

a  former  publisher  of  the  Golds-  R^P^fblic.  She  is  also  a 

boro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus,  has  former  assistant  classified  su^r- 
been  appointed  assistant  publisher  (^alif.) 

of  the  Monroe  (La.)  News-Star  Vnton-Tribune. 
and  Morning  World  by  Wilson  *  *  *  . 

Ewing,  editor  and  publisher.  Leo  R.  Branham  has  been 

named  to  the  post  of  business 
*  *  *  manager  on  the  Merced  (Calif.) 

Edwin  J.  Paxton,  Jr.,  associate  Sun-Star,  one  of  the  Lesher  group 
editor  of  the  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-  of  newspapers.  Mr.  Branham 
Democrat  and  manager  of  Radio  went  to  Merced  from  the  business 
Station  W  K  Y  B,  has  been  ap-  managership  of  the  Walla  Walla 
pointed  County  Commissioner  of  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin.  Prior  to 
McCracken  County  by  Gov.  |{,at  he  was  on  the  business  staff 
Wether  BY  of  Kentucky.  His  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Daily  Jour- 
father  is  editor  and  publisher  of  nal-Stockman  for  several  years, 
the  Sun-Democrat.  «  *  * 


Stephen  I.  Monger,  IV,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  Lloyd  Price,  special 
services  manager  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 


So  says  Dr.  Glen  R.  Shepherd, 
one  of  the  country’s  soundest 
and  most  forward-looking  phy¬ 
sicians  practicing  today. 


And  he  backs  up  that  statement 
in  his  column,  DCXn'OR’S 
NOTEBOOK,  with  sound  ar¬ 
gument  and  medical  proof,  | 
urging  everyone  to  become 
regular  donors  to  the  Red  Cross 
or  a  local  hospital. 


They're  sitting  pretty  — and  so  will  you! 
— /S) —  Schedule - 


OLEN  R.  SIIKPHKRD.  M.D. 


A  keen  student,  teacher  and 

editor.  Dr.  Shepherd  keeps 
abreast  of  the  latest  medical 
findings  and  reports  them  in  an 
easy-to-read  style  that  is  infor¬ 
mative  and  readily  understood. 


by  Angelo 

As  a  result  of  their  popularity 
in  the  nation’s  newspapers,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  “Emily  and  Mabel” 
panels  soon  will  be  issued  in  book 
form  .  .  .  proof  that  Angelo’s 
humor  has  solid,  long-lasting  ap¬ 
peal.  Further  proof:  Angelo’s  car¬ 
toon  collection,  “Let’s  Be  Patient,” 
is  a  strong  best-seller.  Put  this 
tested  appeal  to  work  for  you 
^  every  weekday!  Schedule  new 
“Emily  and  Mabel”  releases  6  times 
weekly  —  or  the  6-times-weekly 
panel,  “Funny  Angles,”  starring 
“Emily  and  Mabel”  3  days  a  week. 


Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of 
the  Courier  -  Journal  and  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  has  been 
appointed  by  Mayor  Charles 
Farnsley  to  serve  as  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Mayor’s  Legislative 
Committee. 


Send  for  aamplea  today! 
Three  times  a  week 


John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  was  cited  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  service  award  by  North¬ 
western  University  at  its  centen¬ 
nial  convocation.  The  citation  was 
made  “in  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
press  he  has  made  upon  his  gen¬ 
eration  during  a  lifetime  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  as  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  states  which  comprised 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


tan  (Kan.)  Mercury  Chronicle;  Glynn  (Bud)  Harvey  is  the  active  duty  member  of  the  Naval 

Jack  Miller,  a  former  state  edi-  new  managing  editor  of  the  Wit-  Reserve. 

tor  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Ga-  mington  (N.  C.)  Star.  He  sue-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

zette,  and  Jerry  Leibman,  who  ceeds  Jim  Wilson,  who  moved  Tim  Parker,  Texas  state  editor 

has  been  working  on  a  Master’s  dayside  as  managing  editor  of  the  for  the  Associated  Press,  recuper- 


Gerald  R.  Dreyer,  member  of 

the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  edi-  _ 

torial  staff  since  1947,  has  been  degree  at  Kansas  State  College,  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  News,  sue-  ating  from  a  rare  heart  operation, 


appointed  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William 
Hermann,  who 
resigned  to  join 
the  staff  of  the 
Phoenix  (.\riz.) 

Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic.  Mr.  Dreyer, 
who  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Wa¬ 
bash  College  and 
who  did  graduate 
work  at  Indiana 
University,  formerly  worked  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star. 


have  become  desk  men  on  the  ceeding  Bernice  Jenkins.  A  was  the  subject  of  an  editorial 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital.  former  Associated  Press  staffer  page  feature  Dec.  7  by  Kenneth 

♦  *  *  and  associated  with  several  news-  Foree  in  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn- 

Ed  Hoffman,  who  has  been  papers,  Mr.  Harvey  has  been  ing  News. 

bureau  manager  for  Acme  and  associate  editor  of  Golf  World  at  _ 

NEA  at  Kansas  City  for  the  last  Pinehurst. 

14  years,  is  a  new  reporter  on  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital.  Eldridge  Thompson  is  the  new 

*  ♦  *  sports  editor  of  the  Wilmington 

Bob  Brooks,  sports  writer  for  (N.  C.  )  Star.  Having  handled 


In  Military  Service 


Dreyer 


Pfc.  Neil  Boggs,  formerly  with 

. .  . .  _  ^  _  _ ^  _  INS  in  Atlanta  and  a  staff  writer 

the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  sports  on  two  Mississippi  papers,  for  the  Charleston  (W.^Va.)  Ga- 
Observer,  has  been  notified  of  his  Mr.  Thompson  more  recently  has  "  *  »*•  — 

promotion  to  captain  in  the  Ma-  been  connected  with  the  Parker 
rine  Corps  Reserve.  papers  at  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 


Mike  Murray,  former  secre-  David  Silverman,  managing 


zette;  Pfc.  Jeremy  Main,  ex¬ 
staff  of  the  INS  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Cpl.  John  Gravely, 
former  staffer  for  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times  -  Dispatch,  are  sta- 


JoHN  Rose,  Los  Angeles  (Cal- 


tary  of  the  Texas  Daily  Newspa-  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  tioned  at  the  Public  Information 
per  Association,  has  been  em-  Star,  has  been  re-elected  a  trustee  Office  of  the  5th  Infantry  Div^ion 


if.)  Examiner  reporter  has  been  ployed  by  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  of  the  Greater  Minneapolis  Safety  training  center  at  Indiantown  Gap, 

•  Council.  Pa.  Also  on  the  staff  there  as 

*  *  ♦  a  civilian  editorial  assistant  is 

Joseph  Jacoby,  for  the  last  Galvy  Gordon,  formerly  with  the 
three  years  a  general  news  re-  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times. 
porter  for  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  ♦  *  ♦ 

service  in  the  Army  and  doing  Evening  News,  has  joined  the  staff  William  J.  Fox,  a  veteran 
public  relations  work  at  Erskine  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  United  Pre^^  staff  correspondent 


elected  chairman  of  the  Greater  Press,  serving  on  the  copydesk. 

Los  Angeles  Press  Club.  *  ♦  * 

*  *  ♦  Eddie  Ervin  of  Kingsport, 

Alan  J.  Stew.art,  a  former  Tenn.,  has  rejoined  the  Greenville 
managing  editor  of  the  Manhat-  (S  .C.)  News  sports  staff  after 
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Nancy  Foster,  formerly  with  Robert  5ollen,  for  the  last 
Houston  chapter  of  the  three  years  on  the  Federal  Build- 


now  on  military  leave,  recently 
was  promoted  from  captain  to  ma¬ 
jor  with  the  8th  Army  in  Korea. 
He  is  in  command  of  a  specialized 


March  I,  1894;  American  Red  Cross,  has  joined  ing  run  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  combat  unit.  He  began  newspaper 
ising,  February  the  womcn’s  Staff  of  the  Houston  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Sollen,  the  work  as  a  sports  re^rter  for  the 

(Tex.)  Post.  Charlotte  Holz-  former  Jeanne  Riha,  who  had  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

KAMPER,  formerly  in  the  Post’s  public  library  and  museum  run,  *  *  n 

women’s  department,  is  now  in  have  left  Milwaukee  for  the  Far  Capt.  Kenneth  F.  Grogan. 
the  public  relations  department  of  East,  where  they  will  write  free-  U.  S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  formerly 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  laiKe  articles  for  newspapers.  in  the  advertising  department. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  *  *  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  is  now 

James  Lyons,  a  graduate  of  Henry  E.  Bernheimer,  Jr.,  stationed  with  the  103rd  Aircraft 

Boston  University  and  former  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has  been  Control  and  Warning  Squadron  at 
member  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her-  elected  president  of  the  Fourth  Camp  Edwards,  Mass. 
aid’s  city  staff,  has  been  promoted  Estate  Square  Club. 

to  editorial  writer  on  the  Herald.  ♦  ♦  *  Capt.  Stanley  C.  Nast,  re- 

♦  *  *  Joseph  M.  Finnegan,  formerly  porter  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 

,  - -  Irving  Dugan,  veteran  artist  of  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Journal,  has  been  assigned  pri- 

t  Wm.  l.  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Publish-  is  now  a  sports  writer  for  the  mary  duty  as  a  navigator  and  ad- 
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t-ARNED,  Art^^—^^opy^^^Creative*  I^obert  P  — 

Jot,  Director  of  Circulation;  George  h!  ing  Co.,  has  returned  to  work  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Demo 
KoC^!'t:y,%'‘s'sfJe7 Mlnag^"’  ^  absence,  occasioned  crat 
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ditional  duty  as  assistant  naviga¬ 
tion  and  briefing  officer  with  the 

by  an  eye  operation.  *  •  *  1738th  Ferrying  Squadron,  Mili- 

*  ♦  *  Margery  Hunter,  formerly  tary  Air  Transport  Service,  at  Mu- 

Miller  has  been  women’s  activities  editor  of  the  nicipal  Airport,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


_  David  G . .  —  -  -  -  -  --  -- 

Ae^fAlt  Ru!‘“ieJ'S  transferred  from  state  editor  to  Great  Falls  {Mont.)  Tribune,  h?ts  _  _ 

eagoi,iu.  Teb  STatT2-i8^M;"GEORGf  A*  city  editor  on  the  Staff  of  the  been  awarded  a  Fulbright  scholar-  Robert  J.  Daly,  Cincinnati 
Brandenburg.  Editor;  Harry ’k.  Black]  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer.  He  ship  to  Study  history  and  journal-  (O.)  Enquirer  apprentice  press- 

-  succeeds  Richard  E.  Green,  who  ism  at  Auckland  University  Col-  man,  has  left  for  Great  Lakes,  111., 

Butl5th\nyM'‘J»  L.’'lp^^^  joined  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  lege.  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  In  to  begin  a  four-year  Navy  hitch. 

Pa.  Tel.  Rittenhouie  6-4M2,  Joseph  w!  (Ga.)  Journal.  addition  to  her  university  studies,  *  ♦  ♦ 

^  ♦  Miss  Hunter  will  hold  an  honar-  Edward  Scheid,  Jr.,  Cincinnati 

Bld*^ San^Fral^co  4^Tel'G^^T'i.7950.  Ardis  Smith,  onetimc  dramatic  ary  staff  position  on  the  New  Zea-  (O.)  Enquirer  mailing  room  em- 

PaciAf  Coast  Advertising  Representative:  critic  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  land  Herald.  ploye,  has  gone  into  the  Army. 

^dZ''Ln  'Ff!ZTscoY\l\  Evening  News,  has  rejoined  the  *  *  ♦  *  ♦  * 

»78  wushire  Boulevard,  Los  AngeUs  5.  Tel’.  News  as  a  local,  daily  columnist.  Luther  Rowsey,  former  radio-  Lt.-Col.  Leon  Durst,  who  for 

Dunkirk_8-4j^5L _ *  w  «  television  editor  of  the  Houston  nearly  two  decades  was  with  the 

t^MEu^’'‘l9^D^l'te^'''c’'rt^^M^°'’]'i  WILLIAM  C.  Ch.aloner,  police  (Tex.)  Post,  has  resigned  to  join  Associated  Press,  including  such 

mu,  London,  N.  10.  ’  reporter  of  the  Waterbury  the  Gregory-Giezendanner  Co.  as  posts  as  bureau  chief  and  regional 

Paris,  France,  Editor.  G.  Langeulan,  48,  (Conn.)  Republican,  has  become  an  account  executive.  He  has  field  representative  in  the  seven 

rf"DiTOl*«**p^BLKHTR”a"rVRlriiabie  paper’s  assistant  telegraph  edi-  ^en  succeeded  by  city  staffer  North  Central  States,  recently  n- 

American  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot.  tOr. 

Pani  (ler)  France. 
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turned  from  a  40-day  tour  of  Eu- 
*  ♦  *  rope  and  England.  Col.  Durst’s 

William  Judd,  Wesleyan  Uni-  Carroll  Abbott,  formerly  wife,  former  newspaper  artist  and 
versity  graduate  and  until  recently  with  the  Citizen  Newspapers  in  caricaturist  who  drew  under  the 
in  the  Navy,  has  become  a  re-  Houston,  has  joined  the  local  staff  names  of  Frances  Vaughan^  and 
porter  for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post.  ” 


Republican. 


Frances  Durst,  accompanied  her 
husband  on  the  trip.  CoL.  Durst 
Walter  Tremain,  assistant  city  has  been  serving  as  Public  Infor- 


Louis  Villano,  formerly  of  editor,  San  Francisco  Examiner  mation  Officer,  Headquarter,  Sec- 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  joined  the  and  World  War  II  veteran,  recent-  ond_  Army,  since  the  springy  m 
copydesk  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  ly  received  a  promotion  to  lieu 
Evening  News.  tenant  commander.  He  is  an  in 


1947.  He  is  stationed  at  Fort 
George  G.  Meade,  Md. 
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Where  They  Are  Now  ! 

Franklin  D.  Walker,  formerly 
for  14  years  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post  Standard,  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  of  Jeffer- 1 
son  Lyon  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
public  relations  counselling  firm. 


Edward  H.  Benedict,  formerly  i  ^ 
with  the  New  York  sales  staff  for  |  w 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo-  ]  N 
crat,  has  joined  J.  M.  Mathes, 

Inc.  ^ 

*  *  *  1  'I' 

Manny  Michdoll,  once  a  ||j 

member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  v  sj 
the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star,  has'  \ 
been  named  assistant  to  the  direc- 1 
tor  of  public  relations  of  the  Na-  V 
tional  Association  of  Waste  Ma-  ^ 
terial  Dealers,  Inc.,  New  York. 

«  *  * 

John  M.  Richardson,  one-time 
business  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  and  later  basiness 
manager  of  the  Oregon  City  En-  ^ 

terprise,  has  been  promoted  from 
executive  secretary  of  the  Port-  M 

land  Home  Builders  Association  |  U 

to  a  newly  created  office  of  execu- 1  ^ 
live  vicepresident.  ! 

*  *  * 

Jesse  Helms,  former  city  edi-  1 
tor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  ; 
and  now  news  director  of  Radio 
Station  WR.\L  in  Raleigh,  has  ; 
been  appointed  a  special  assistant  ; 
to  U.  S.  Senator  Willis  Smith  i 
(D.-N.C.).  I  I 


YOUTH 


TOMORROW'S  CUSTOMERS 

It  is  agreed,  among  national  advertisers,  that  a  greater  effort  should  be 
made  to  capture  the  imagination  and  the  rememorable-power,  of  the 
younger  generation. 

They  are  more  than  legion  .  .  .  they  are  com/ng  along  swiftly  .  .  .  they 
are  eager  for  the  type  of  news  that  advertising  brings.  They  will  be  To¬ 
morrow’s  husbands  and  wives.  In  this  formative  period,  they  are  likely  to 
be  steadfast  buyers  of  brand  goods.  They  even  influence  what  their  parents 
buv. 


Wmk  i 
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Bill  Durnal,  formerly  with  the  |  W 
Citizen  Newspapers  in  Houston,  is  j 
now  with  a  Houston  public  rela-  i  Suppose  we  < 

tions  firm.  I  The  other  day  tffi 

Charles  Mldenka,  former!  . 

Houston  (Tex.)  Press  staffer,  is)  applause.  GilTCrt 

now  assistant  publicity  director  of 

II  A  u  r  r  such  minor  items 

the  Houston  chapter  of  the  ^ 

American  Cancer  Society.  i  YOUTH  MARCF 

Lee  Rogers,  former  managing  THESE  “Cl 

editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con-  Topeka  market,  : 

siitution,  has  been  appointed  pub-  We  have  elabora 

lie  information  representative  for  Rallies,  all  partici 

the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  on/  school  bands 

.Marietta,  Ga.  He  succeeds  Mrs.  sailing  matches, 

Doris  Lockerman.  jamboree^  Civic 

...  Cooking  Classes. 

William  P.  Stowe,  formerly  ...  the 

on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Am<>ric'i  In 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  and 
more  recently  editor  of  two  pub-  The  marki 

lications  published  by  the  Life  young  people  ii 

Insurance  Agency  Maangement !  emrdv  oower  a' 

Association  in  Hartford,  has  been  ^  ^ 

named  vicepresident  and  director 

of  publications  of  the  Farnsworth  _ _ — — 

Publishing  Co.,  and  Notebook.  f 
Inc.  ^ 

Rode  in  NDPA  lob 

Minneapolis  —  Raymond  C.  |  1 

Rode  has  been  appointed  manager  !  I  |^|||||mL 
and  acting  executive  secretary  of  '  1 

the  Minneapolis  office  of  the  ; 

Northwest  Daily  Press  Associa-  ; 
tion.  A  1947  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Minnesota,  he  succeeds 
koy  P.  Palmer,  who  died  Nov.  18 
after  serving  NDPA  32  years. 
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Suppose  we  examine  the  Youth  of  this  oyer  100,000  market.  \ 

The  other  day  they  gave  a  performance  of  “Pirates  of  Penzance”  J 

at  the  Topeka  High  School.  A  huge  turn-out  and  tumultuous 
applause.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  must  have  chuckled  in  their  perma-  /I 

nent  retirement.  The  Music  Department  of  the  School  ignored  I 

such  minor  items  as  a  Flood.  “Let's  go,”  they  said.  And  did.  J 

Cheered  a  community  that  might  have  had  a  few  mental  reflexes. 

YOUTH  MARCHES  ON  IN  TOPEKA.  i’l 

THESE  “CUSTOMERS  OF  TO.MORROW”  in  the  vast 
Topeka  market,  are  encouraged  by  a  shrewdly  wise  civic  group. 

We  have  elaborate  celebrations,  parades.  Red  Cross  and  Bond 
Rallies,  all  participated  in  by  our  young  people.  (You  should  see  ■ 

our  school  bands  and  baton-whirlers!)  We  have  Lake  Shawnee  'y  „ 
sailing  matches,  a  youth-minded  Auditorium.  Christmas  Eve 
jamborees.  Civic  Theatres,  Free  Pony  Rides,  Vocational  Training. 

Cooking  Classes. 

And  ...  the  most  perfect  and  progressive  schools  and  colleges 
in  America.  In  the  Topeka  market.  YOUTH  is  encouraged. 

The  market’s  two  Youth-minded  newspapers  are  edited  with 
young  people  in  mind,  too.  That  is  one  excellent  explanation  of  their 
sturdy  power  as  an  advertising  medium. 
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Pop.  of  3U  Ion  ’ 

N.  Y.  Times  Fashion 
Editor  Builds  Field 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Fashion  has  been  news  for  a 
full  century  in  the  New  York 
Times,  which  is  more  style-con¬ 
scious  than  ever  as  it  enters  its  sec¬ 
ond  century  of  service. 

“Yes,  fashion  is  headline  news,” 
smilingly  observed  Virginia  Pope, 
fashion  editor  of  the  Times  since 
1933,  a  staff  writer  for  27  yeais 
and  now  internationally  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  authority  on  fashion 
and  fashion  reporting. 

Makes  Front  Page 
“A  new  look  makes  the  front 
page,”  Miss  Pope  continued.  “Edi¬ 
torials  blaze  away  when  hair  styles 
change.  But  beyond  the  shifting 
of  gathers  from  the  front  to  the 
back  of  a  skirt,  the  rise  or  the  fall 
of  a  neckline,  fashion’s  importance 
lies  in  its  stimulous  to  industry. 
The  giant  that  is  America’s  second 
largest  and  New  York’s  most  im¬ 
portant  must  be  kept  at  work. 

“So  the  fashion  reporter  tap¬ 
ping  out  her  story  becomes  a  part 
of  the  movement  that  swells  the 
crescendo  of  whirring  machines,” 
she  concluded. 

Miss  Pope  has  been  a  persistent 
power  in  propelling  Seventh  Ave¬ 
nue’s  whirring  machines  through 
her  consistent  and  continuous  es¬ 
pousal  of  the  cause  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  designer,  manufacturer  of 
clothes  and  creator  of  fabrics. 

Newspaper  and  Fashion 
She  believes  a  newspaper  is  as 
influential  in  the  fashion  field  as  in 
the  political  arena. 

“A  newspaper  is  peculiarly  adap¬ 
ted  to  reporting  fashion,  since 
fashion  is  news,  as  much  news  as 
oolitical,  economic  and  interna¬ 
tional  happenings,”  said  Miss 
Pope.  “Actually,  fashion  is  close- 
y  allied  to  all  three,  since  it  re- 
lects  all  three. 

“The  basic  markets,  wool,  si’k, 
rotton,  chemicals  follows  the 
Tiovements  of  world  events,”  she 
minted  out.  “Styles  in  clothes 
/ary  with  changing  social  condit¬ 
ions.  Peace  and  war,  prosperity 
ind  hard  times  affect  them. 

“Wire  services  flash  the  news  of 
ashion  across  the  ocean,  and 
hroughout  the  length  and  breadth 
>f  the  continent.”  asserted  Miss 
*ope  with  characteristic  enthusi- 
ism.  “It  is  this  immediacy,  plus 
he  urge  to  report,  that  makes  the 
diting  of  a  newspaper  one  of  the 
nost  exhilirating  of  all  professions. 
Tie  throbbing  of  the  presses  is 
nusic,  the  smell  of  printer’s  ink 
erftime  to  the  true-born  reporter.” 

A  Tme-Bom  Reporter 
That  the  distinguished  fashion 
ditor  is  a  true-born  reporter  is  not 


to  be  doubted.  Actually,  she  was 
born  in  Chicago  and  was  reared 
and  educated  in  the  fashion  capi¬ 
tals  of  Europe,  where  her  doll 
dresses  were  created  of  satin  and 
taffeta  scraps  from  court  trains. 
Her  complete  mastery  of  French, 
German  and  Italian  aided  her  in 
becoming  a  feature  writer  for  the 
Times,  after  she  had  tried  the  stage 
in  New  York  and  social  work  in 
Chicago  under  Jane  Addams. 

After  writing  human-interest 
stories  for  Lester  Markel,  Sunday 
editor,  she  made  her  debut  into 
the  fashion  field  when  she  substi¬ 
tuted  for  Mrs.  Joel  Sayre,  then 
fashion  editor. 

Miss  Pope  made  a  fashion  his¬ 
tory  by  going  into  the  wholesale 
market  instead  of  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  for  information.  She 
wanted  to  reach  the  source  of 
clothes,  see  how  they  were  planned 
and  prepared. 

Style  piracy  was  at  its  peak  at 
the  time.  She  was  thrown  out 
bodily  by  manufacturers  who 
feared  she  would  reveal  their  latest 
styles  to  rivals  who  might  copy 
them  and  bootleg  cheaper  versions. 
Through  patient,  persistent  work, 
she  won  their  confidence  and  co¬ 
operation. 

Some  Pope  ‘Firsts’ 

Not  only  was  she  the  first  re¬ 
porter  of  a  daily  paper  to  invade 
the  wholesale  market  for  news. 
She  pioneered  in  supporting  Amer¬ 
ican  designers.  She  radioed  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  offerings  of  the  Paris 
couturiers  to  her  paper  in  1937. 
She  snared  a  full  rotogravure  fash¬ 
ion  page  of  the  Duchess  of  Wind¬ 
sor  in  1939. 

She  battled  successfully  for 
newspaper  credit  to  designers  and 
for  coverage  of  fashion  shows  at 
stores  and  hotels. 

Then,  in  1942,  she  originated 
“Fashions  of  the  Times,”  a  spec¬ 
tacular  style  show  staged  each 
autumn  until  this  year.  Spectators 
came  from  abroad  and  from  over 
the  U.  S.  to  see  and  study  styles 
for  the  next  season. 

The  serene  and  unperturbed 
founder-director  of  the  novel  pro¬ 
duction.  in  a  hectic  rehearsal,  was 
described  as  “the  lone  rock  of 
Gibraltar  in  a  sea  of  sensation.” 

Latest  Pope  innovation  is  the 
production  of  four  big  fashion 
magazine  sections  each  year.  The 
first  for  1952  will  be  issued  March 
2  with  approximately  80  pages  of 
news  and  advertising  copy.  Miss 
Pope  made  it  clear,  however,  that 
the  fashion  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  operate  on  an  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  basis. 


“They  never  know  what  we  are 
working  at  on  the  ninth  floor,  and 
we  are  in  complete  ignorance  of 
what  they  are  doing  on  the  sec¬ 
ond,”  she  remarked,  disclaiming 
cross  commercial  connections. 

Another  Pope  fashion  offering, 
published  each  Monday,  is  “Pat¬ 
terns  of  The  Times:  American  De¬ 
signer  Series.”  These  patterns  at 
once  promote  the  American  de¬ 
signer  and  the  appearance  of  the 
American  woman  who  makes  her 
own  clothes. 

Pattern  Service 

“Designers  of  patterns  keen 
abreast  of  all  the  new  trends,  mak¬ 
ing  them  available  to  the  home 
sewer  in  interpretations  that  lie 
within  her  ability  to  carry  out,” 
observed  Miss  Pope.  “The  woman 
who  fashions  her  own  clothes  has 
the  advantage  of  making  them  con¬ 
form  to  her  own  taste  and  person¬ 
ality.  She  can  choose  not  only  the 
design  that  is  to  her  liking,  but  she 
can  select  fabrics  and  colors  that 
please  her.  Fashion’s  strength  in 
America  lies  in  its  democracy.” 

These  multitudinous  and  impor¬ 
tant  services  to  her  newspaper  and 
to  the  fashion  industry  have 
brought  Miss  Pope  real  recogni¬ 
tion  and  high  honors. 

Fashion  Group  Head 

Only  last  week  she  was  elected 
president  of  Fashion  Group,  Inc., 
an  organization  of  more  than  1,000 
women  throughout  the  nation  who 
are  engaged  in  some  form  of  fash¬ 
ion  production  or  promotion. 

She  was  president  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club 
for  two  consecutive  terms  in  1944 
and  1945.  Twice  she  won  the 
club’s  award  for  the  best  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  women’s  field.  She  was 
named  “A  Statesman  of  Industry” 
and  was  given  a  citation  by  Fash¬ 
ion  Trades,  weekly  journal.  On  a 
recent  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  she  was 
selected  to  serve  as  honorarv  chair¬ 
man  of  the  California  National 
Press  Week  advisory  committee. 

For  her  work,  the  Times  received 
the  1948  Neiman-Marciis  Award 
for  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
fashion  world. 

A  Hat  ‘Drunkard’ 

Virginia  Pope  practices  what 
she  preaches.  She  is  invariably 
well-groomed,  never  wears  the 
same  modish  dress  or  attractive 
accessories  on  two  consecutive 
days.  She  owns  hundreds  of 
hats. 

“I’m  a  drunkard  about  hats.” 
she  confessed  with  rippling  laugh¬ 
ter.  “I  cannot  bear  to  throw  one 
away.  I  practically  sleep  in  them.” 

Hatless  or  hatted,  she  doesn’t 
sleep  much.  She  goes  to  the  opera, 
theater  or  a  ball  nearly  every 
night,  never  gets  to  bed  before  2 
a.  m.  and  frequently  it  is  4  before 
she  closes  a  book.  Early  next 
morning,  she  is  breezing  through 
the  fashion  market,  an  animated 
dynamo  of  energy. 

Assisting  her  is  a  staff  of  four 
fashion  reporters,  her  secretary,  a 
fashion  photographer  and  fashion 


Virginia  Pope 

correspondents  stationed  in  Paris, 
London  and  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Pope  goes  to  Paris  and  Los 
Angeles  at  least  once  a  year  and 
attends  market  showings  in  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Dallas  and  other 
cities. 

Photographs  for  the  magazine 
section  and  for  the  daily  features 
are  taken  by  Times  photographers 
in  the  newspaper’s  studio  or  on 
location.  Publicity  photographs 
are  accepted  only  in  connection 
with  public  shows. 

“We  look  like  a  circus  troup 
when  we  start  out  on  asignments 
with  hat  and  shoe  bo.xes,  clothes 
bags  and  suitcases,  to  say  nothing 
of  cameras  and  tripods,”  said  Miss 
Pope  with  a  rueful  gesture. 

Timing  Is  Essential 

Selections  often  are  made  more 
than  a  month  before  editorial 
presentation.  Timing  is  regarded 
as  essential  to  good  fashion  edit¬ 
ing.  Merchandise  is  introduced  to 
the  readers  as  it  is  delivered  to  the 
stores. 

“It  is  our  aim  to  let  every  page 
tell  a  trend  story,  each  garment 
photographed  illustrating  an  indi¬ 
vidual  point,”  the  editor  explained. 

Miss  Pope  was  asked  concerning 
the  proper  qualifications  for  a 
fashion  writer. 

“Above  all,  she  must  love  fash¬ 
ion  and  have  style  sense,”  she  re¬ 
plied  with  alacrity.  “She  must 
have  that  indefinable  something 
that  makes  her  know  style  when 
she  sees  it. 

“She  should  be  able  to  write,” 
added  Miss  Pope,  known  for  her 
own  imaginative,  adjective-laced 
copy.  “Fashion  copy  is  a  tricky 
business.  It  takes  a  very  special 
knack  to  keep  it  from  getting 
monotonous,  yet  it  should  never 
be  too  effervescent.  Most  impor¬ 
tant,  it  must  be  accurate.” 

No  one  who  knows  her  would 
deny  that  Virginia  Pope,  high 
priestess  of  the  trade,  fulfills  her 
own  high  demands. 
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Booklet  Holds 
Group  Ads  Key 
To  U.  S.  Market 

Advertisers  abroad  do  not  need 
huge  advertising  budgets  to  put 
over  their  selling  message  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  New  York  Times  points 
out  in  a  booklet  published  this 
week  under  the  title,  “Coopera¬ 
tive  Group  Advertising — An  Effec¬ 
tive  and  Economical  Key  to  Open 
the  U.  S.  Market.” 

Such  advertising,  the  Times 
notes,  provides  foreign  business¬ 
men  with  a  proven  method  for 
selling  goods  and  services  to  the 
American  public.  The  booklet  re¬ 
produces  an  address  given  in  Eu¬ 
rope  last  Summer  and  Fall  by 
Dr.  Eric  W.  Stoetzner,  director  of 
foreign  advertising  for  the  Times. 
Copies  are  being  mailed  to  more 
than  4,000  business,  trade  and 
government  leaders  abroad. 

Following  a  review  of  current 
business  conditions  in  the  U.  S., 
the  booklet  points  out:  “With  the 
enormous  increase  in  income  of 
people,  the  U.  S.  market  is  wide 
open  for  foreign  products.  .  .  . 
TTiis  situation  already  has  led 
many  European  firms  and  busi¬ 
ness  groups  to  start  new  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  campaigns 
in  the  U.  S.” 

Can’t  Stand  Alone 
The  Times  booklet  emphasizes 
that,  like  any  other  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  cannot  stand  alone. 
Price,  styling,  distribution — all 

bear  upon  the  success  of  any  mer-  ' 
chandising  program.  But  once 
these  basic  factors  have  been  or¬ 
ganized,  “any  European  business¬ 
man  can  enter  the  U.  S.  market 
with  his  advertising.” 

Co-op  group  advertising,  the 
booklet  continues,  “is  simply  a 
means  by  which  business  firms 
with  mutual  interests  band  to¬ 
gether  to  cooperate  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  efforts. 
These  interests  can  be  classified, 
nwre  or  less,  into  two  different 
kinds  —  geographical  or  indus¬ 
trial.” 

The  booklet  goes  on  to  show 
how  successfully  group  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  used  by  U.  S.  adver¬ 
tisers,  mainly  associations.  Co-op 
advertising  by  advertisers  from 
abroad,  the  booklet  goes  on,  is 
under  way  in  the  U.  S.  Among 
the  better-known  campaigns  cited 
are  those  of  the  Watchmakers  of 
Switzerland  and  the  European 
Travel  Commission. 

■ 

Ad  Council  Is  10 

The  Advertising  Council  late 
this  month  will  begin  celebration 
of  its  10th  anniversary  in  1952 
with  a  two-page  spread  (via  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.)  in  32  maga¬ 
zines.  Described  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  campaign  rivaling  in  size  the 
biggest  commercial  campaigns,  the 
ad  depicts  the  effect  on  American 
life  of  the  Council’s  campaigns  in 
the  public  interest. 


POLICE  REPORTERS  in  Boston  helped  the  police  celebrate  the  quar¬ 
ter  century  anniversay  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Police  Headquarters.  Left 
to  right,  seated,  are  Police  Commissioner  Thomas  F.  Sullivan;  William 
E.  Brennan.  Boston  Post;  Superintendent  Edward  W.  Fallon;  and  Dr. 
William  J.  Brickley,  Medical  Examiner.  Standing,  Theodore  Finn,  dean 
of  police  reporters  who  began  covering  that  beat  in  1907  for  the  Post; 
John  Pvne.  84  year  old  retired  Police  Captain;  and  Alfred  J.  Monahan, 
city  editor  of  the  Globe. 


NL&B  Agency 
Reports  'Happy 
New  Year!' 

Chicago — Needham,  Louis  and 
Brorby,  advertising  agency,  be¬ 
gins  its  New  Year  on  Dec.  1. 

Maurice  H.  Needham,  presi¬ 
dent,  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
agency’s  personnel,  reported  that 
1951  has  been  a  successful  year 
and  that  they  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  another  success- 
,  ful  year  in  1952.  He  cited  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures: 

12%  Profit  Sharing 

“Billing  in  1951  hit  a  peak  in 
the  history  of  our  business  .  .  . 
more  than  $15,000,000,  an  increase 
of  about  four  million  dollars  over 
1950.  Net  profit  for  1951  hits  an¬ 
other  peak — $130,000  (in  spite  of 
the  increase  in  federal  taxes)  com¬ 
pared  to  $75,000  in  1950. 

“This  year  profit  sharing  will 
amount  to  more  than  12%  of  sal¬ 
aries  of  all  participants,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  less  than  5%  in  1950. 

“Value  of  common  stock  at  the 
end  of  1951  is  just  under  $5  per 
share  as  compared  to  $3.98  at  the 
end  of  1950.  (Before  the  threc- 
for-one  split  which  has  just  been 
made  effective,  the  current  value 
was  slightly  less  than  $15  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $11.93  last  year.) 

“The  net  worth  of  the  company 
is  nearly  $600,000  as  compared  to 
less  than  $500,000  on  November 
30.  1950. 

“The  number  of  employes  at  the 
beginning  of  1951  was  152 — and 
at  the  end  of  this  year  191. 

Now  for  1952  —  billing  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $19,000,000 — another 
four  million  dollar  increase.  Wc 
should  have  a  good  year,  a  good 
net  profit  and  good  profit-sharing.” 
■ 

Hoyt  Appoints  Rudolph 

Harold  J.  Rudolph  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  research  of  the 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company. 


Sun-Times  Runs 
32-Page  Roto 
For  Goldblatt's 

Chicago  —  Goldblatt’s  32-page 
roto  section,  with  eight  pages  in 
full  color,  in  the  Sunday  Chicago 
Sun-Times  was  a  history  maker 
for  both  the  advertiser  and  the 
newspaper. 

It  was  the  first  roto  section  the 
Sun-Times  has  carried.  The  sec¬ 
tion  was  printed  outside  the  Sun- 
Times  plant.  It  was  also  the  first 
time  a  32-page  section  has  been 
run  for  any  department  store  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  Chicago. 

Biggest  Christmas  Ad 

For  Goldblatt’s,  it  is  the  biggest 
piece  of  Christmas  advertising  in 
the  chain’s  history  and  the  big¬ 
gest  single  piece  of  Christmas  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Chicago. 

The  section  was  scaled  to  the 
Sun-Times’  tabloid  dimensions. 
Dated  Dec.  13,  14  and  15,  nearly 
a  million  copies  of  the  section 
were  used  as  reprints  and  distri¬ 
buted  to  homes  in  the  Chicago 
area  where  Goldblatt  stores  are 
located,  giving  almost  a  full 
week’s  coverage  to  the  promotion. 

Christmas  gifts  and  promotion¬ 
al  items,  totaling  222  in  all,  fol¬ 
low  the  theme:  “Your  Christmas 
Store  for  Gifts  Galore.” 

The  Goldblatt  section  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Sun-Times’  largest 
issue.  200  pages,  including  over 
93,(X)0  lines  of  retail  advertising. 
■ 

Danish  Paper  Sold 

Cedar  Falls,  la. — Dannevirke, 
73-year-old  Danish  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  here,  printed  its  last  issue 
Dec.  6.  The  paper  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Decorah  (la.)  Post- 
en,  Norwegian  -  language  paper 
published  by  the  Anundsen  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  The  sale  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dannevirke’s  publish¬ 
er,  August  L.  Bang,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  paper  since 
1939. 


NATD  Organizes 
First  Trade 
Research  Div, 

Formation  of  a  Market  Re¬ 
search  Division  is  announced  by 
Joseph  Kolodny,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Association  of 
Tobacco  Distributors.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  research  service  for  member 
and  non-tnember  manufacturers 
alike. 

It  is  unique  in  that  it  offers  mar¬ 
ket  and  sales  information  from  a 
pivotal  and  hitherto  untapped 
source — the  wholesale  distributor. 

Main  aims  of  the  new  division 
are  to  help  eliminate  merchandis¬ 
ing  errors  which  are  costly  to  bot’n 
manufacturer  and  distributor,  and 
to  point  up  for  the  former  the  most 
productive  lines  of  sales,  market¬ 
ing  and  advertising  activity. 

The  division  will  study  problems 
affecting  markets,  products,  poli¬ 
cies  and  sales  methods  of  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  more  than  50  in¬ 
dustries  serving  wholesale  tobacco 
distributors  with  more  than  3,500 
products.  In  addition,  it  will  pre¬ 
test  new  products  and  packagings, 
study  consumer  preferences,  sales 
trends,  product  end-use,  etc. 

Distributor  Holds  Key 

Defining  the  need  for  the  new 
NATD  service,  Mr.  Kolodny 
pointed  out  that  “heretofore,  mar¬ 
ket  research  concerned  itself  solely 
with  the  end  consumer,  completely 
by-passing  the  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tor  who  takes  up  selling  the  mer¬ 
chandise  where  the  manufacturer 
leaves  off.  The  distributor  sells 
the  retailer,  meets  his  complaints, 
preferences  and  sales  resistance, 
knows  what  he  wants,  what  he  can 
sell.” 

Mr.  Kolodny  noted  that  the 
NATD  has  harnessed  and  coordi¬ 
nated  the  knowledge  of  these  dis¬ 
tributors  who  deal  with  1,333,000 
retailers  and  will  make  available 
to  manufacturers  a  market  re¬ 
search  service  using  the  panel 
method  of  survey. 

Manufacturer  requests  for  spe¬ 
cific  information  and  data  will  be 
sent  to  the  division’s  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Advisory  Panel.  Harden  E. 
Goldstein.  NATD  staff  member, 
was  named  director  of  market  re¬ 
search  for  the  association. 

■ 

McCann  Set  to  Open 
Int'l  Ad  Conference 

The  first  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference  to  be  held  by  a 
single  advertising  agency  takes 
place  in  New  York  City  Dec.  17- 
22  when  135  top  executives  of 
McCann  -  Erickson,  Inc.,  gather 
from  26  offices  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

Main  business  of  the  conference, 
according  to  Marion  Harper,  Jr., 
president  of  the  agency,  will  be  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  advertising  problems  and 
methods. 
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SYNDICATES 


Phoenix  Features  Offers 


New  Comic  Strips,  Panel 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


With  even  high-pressure  sales¬ 
men  admitting  that  this  hasn't  been 
too  good  a  year  for  newspaper 
feature  sales,  it  may  seem  like  a 
poor  time  for  a  new  outfit  to  try 
to  find  a  niche  in  the  highly  com¬ 
petitive  syndicate  industry.  The 
organizers  of  Phoenix  Features, 
however,  all  veterans  of  the  comic 
magazine  business,  feel  that  there 
still  is  room  for  a  new  line  of  fea¬ 
tures,  and  are  entering  the  field 
with  three  comic  strips  and  a  hu¬ 
mor  panel. 

First  of  the  Phoenix  strips, 
scheduled  for  release  in  February, 
is  “Flamingo,”  featuring  the  inter¬ 
national  adventures  of  a  gypsy  girl 
and  is  based  on  “authentic  gypsy 
material.”  The  syndicate  mod- 
'  estly  describes  “Flamingo”  as  “the 
most  beautiful  girl  ever  drawn  for 
a  strip.” 

“Flamingo”  will  be  written  by 
Ruth  A.  Roche,  author  of  many 
comic-book  features  and  of  22 
1  children’s  books.  Artist  on  the  strip 
'  is  Matt  Baker,  who  has  been  a 
'  free-lance  cartoonist  and  comic- 
?  book  illustrator. 

The  other  new  Phoenix  Features 
1  strips,  ready  for  release  early  next 
I  Spring,  are  “The  Hawk”  and  “Bob- 
1  by.”  “The  Hawk,”  which  has  ap- 
I  peared  in  comic  magazines  for 
(  about  13  years,  is  a  pirate-sea  ad- 
(  venture  strip  drawn  by  marine  ar¬ 
tist  R.  H.  Webb  and  written  by 
Rod  Maxwell,  a  free-lance  author, 
j  Entirely  new  material  will  be  used 
j  for  the  newspaper  strip. 

“Bobby,”  a  “kid  adventure” 
t  strip,  is  also  based  on  a  comic 


book  feature  and  on  a  children’s 
book,  “Bobby’s  Adventures,” 
which  sold  over  500,000  copies. 
Creator  of  the  strip  is  S.  M.  Iger, 
formerly  cartoonist  for  the  old 
New  York  American  and  for  the 
Paul  Block  Newspapers. 

“Pee  Wee,”  a  daily  “kid  humor” 
panel,  will  also  be  distributed  for 
Spring  release.  Based  on  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  book,  “Pee  Wee  and  the 
Sneezing  Elephant,”  the  panels  will 
be  created  by  Jerry  Igcr,  comic¬ 
book  and  advertising  cartoonist, 
who  was  New  York's  youngest  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  when  he  joined 
the  New  York  American  at  the  age 
of  15. 

All  of  the  Phoenix  features  will 
be  for  six-a-week  release,  with 
Sunday  pages  planned  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Owners  of  Phoenix  Features  are 
Miss  Roche,  Jerry  Iger,  and  Sam¬ 
uel  M.  Maxwell,  comic-magazine 
publisher.  General  manager  is  R. 
A.  Donner,  former  advertising  and 
public  relations  man  and  staff 
member  of  the  newspaper  Nova- 
dades  of  Mexico.  The  syndicate’s 
offices  are  at  310  West  53rd  St., 
New  York  City. 

NEA  Service  Announces 
Sunday  ‘Chris  Welkin'  Page 

“Chris  Welkin,  Planeteer,”  new 
science-fiction  comic  strip,  will  be 
available  as  a  four-color  Sunday 
page  beginning  Feb.  24,  NEA 
Service  announced  this  week.  The 
daily  strip  was  introduced  six 
weeks  ago. 

The  new  Sunday  page  will  fea¬ 


getter . . . 

Fresher  than  tomorrow’s  eggs,  fuller  of  vitamins 
than  a  drugstore,  has  more  bounce  than  a 
counterfeiter’s  check,  more  friends  than  the 
lollipop  guy  at  an  orphan’s  picnic  .  .  . 

Lulu ... 

^he  capricious  caper  cutter,  was  born  in  the  SEP,  instantly  adopted 
by  millions  . . .  became  a  US  institution,  in  movies,  tv,  comic 
j^ooks,  on  toys,  sport  shirts  . , .  now  does  her  stuff  on  the  biggest 
stage,  the  nation’s  newspapers.  Popular  with  both  small  fry 
■and  parents.  Lulu  raises  cain  and  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager. . . 
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ture  the  same  characters  that  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  daily  strip,  but  will  fol¬ 
low  a  separate  story  line.  Author 
of  “Chris  Welkin”  is  Russ  Winter- 
botham,  with  art  work  by  Art 
Sansom. 

GFC  to  Distribute  'Spirit' 

General  Features  Corp.  has 
taken  on  “The  Spirit,”  a  complete 
eight-page  semi-tabloid  comic  sup¬ 
plement,  and  will  henceforth  dis¬ 
tribute  the  four-color  section  in 
ready  printed  form,  S.  George 
Little,  executive  editor  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  announced  this  week.  “The 
Spirit”  is  created  by  Will  Eisner. 

Lippmann  to  Resume  Column 

Columnist  Walter  Lippmann, 
who  has  been  on  several  months’ 
leave  of  absence  to  complete  work 
on  a  book,  will  resume  his  “Today 
and  Tomorrow”  column  for  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  on 
Dec.  17. 

New  Serial  from  CT-NYN 

“His  House  in  Order,”  a  new 
murder  mystery  serial  by  Mignon 
G.  Eberhart,  will  be  distributed  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  for  first  release 
Jan.  14.  The  serial  will  run  to  48 
daily  installments. 

News  and  Notes 

Gordon  Langley  Hall,  former 
staff  member  of  the  Nevada  (Mo.) 
Daily  Mail,  the  Winnipeg  (Ont.) 
Free  Press  and  London  newspapers, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  ot 
General  Features  Corp.  Mau¬ 
reen  Wetch,  former  society  editor 
of  the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  also  joined  the  syndicate 
as  assistant  editor  of  women’s  fea¬ 
tures. 

*  ♦  * 

Sylvia  Porter,  “Your  Money’s 
Worth”  columnist  for  the  Post- 
Hall  Syndicate,  has  been  named 
one  of  the  five  Key  Women  of 
1951  by  the  Women's  Fashion  Di- 
I  vision  of  the  Federation  of  Jew- 
lish  Philanthropies.  The  award 
was  presented  Dec.  10  at  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  annual  dinner  in  New 
York. 

«  *  * 

The  Dumont  Network  this  week 
began  telecasting  a  series  of  weekly 
half-hour  films  based  on  Chicago 
I  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn- 
dicat’s  “Dick  Tracy”  comic  strip. 

'  m 

Publisher  Returns 
From  Near  East  Tour 

Luther  L.  Hill,  publisher  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  arrived  in  New  York  Dec. 
12  on  the  American  Export  Lines 
ship  Excambion  on  his  way  home 
from  a  46-day  cruise  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Mr.  Hill,  who  was  accompanied 
iby  Mrs.  Hill  and  by  his  brother, 
|Senator  Lister  Hill  (D.-Ala.),  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  his  first  trip 
To  the  Near  East  and  that  he  was 
[very  interested  in  seeing  that  part 
lof  the  world. 
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ABC  Directors 
Defer  Action 
On  Weeklies 

Chicago  —  Directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
heard  the  case  for  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  director  on  the  board  pre¬ 
sented  by  three  members  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  at 
the  New  York  meeting  of  the 
ABC  board.  The  board,  in  turn, 
discussed  the  matter,  but  deferred 
action  on  the  request  until  the 
March  meeting. 

Presenting  the  case  for  week¬ 
lies  were  Alan  C.  McIntosh, 
Luverne  (Minn.)  Star -Herald, 
chairman  of  the  NEA’s  ABC 
Committee;  P.  G.  Stromberg.  FJ- 
licott  City  (Md.)  Times,  and 
P.  A.  Dragon,  Albion  (N.  Y.) 
A  dvertiser. 

Mr.  McIntosh  said  the  weekly 
members  in  the  Bureau  only  rep¬ 
resent  a  fraction  of  the  member¬ 
ship  that  could  be  attained.  He 
argued  that  granting  a  director¬ 
ship  to  the  weeklies  would  be  the 
best  possible  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  frequently  raised:  “Does 
the  Bureau  really  want  the  week¬ 
lies?” 

Mr.  Stromberg  said  that  repre¬ 
sentation  for  the  weeklies  was  vi¬ 
tal  to  the  Bureau  and  would  prov»^ 
as  beneficial  to  .\BC  as  it  would 
to  weeklies.  Such  a  move,  he  said, 
would  help  encourage  weekly 
membership  in  ABC  and  would 
aid  advertisers  who  are  interested 
in  securing  maximum  circulation 
information. 

Mr.  Dragon  endorsed  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  other  two  weekly 
representatives  and  reviewed  his 
experience  as  an  ABC  member, 
being  the  first  New  York  weekly 
publisher  to  apply  for  ABC  mem¬ 
bership. 

■ 

L.  A.  News  Moves 
Press  Time  Back 

Los  Angeles  —  The  Daily 
News  is  shoving  its  late  afternoon 
deadline  back  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes  and  adding  a  replate  edi¬ 
tion  next  Monday,  Dec.  17. 

Press  time  for  the  new  edition 
will  be  4:40  p.m.  Final  edition 
press  time  now  is  3:30  p.m. 

Although  the  edition  will  carry 
the  same  10-Star  designation  as 
the  earlier  run,  plans  are  to  make 
the  as  yet  unnamed  final  edition 
a  substantial  remake. 

“We  are  going  to  play  it  by  ear 
at  first,”  said  Lee  F.  Payne,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  “How  many  pages  we 
go  into  will  depend  on  how  things 
work  out.  We  have  been  talking 
of  going  into  five  pages  regularly, 
but  maybe  it  will  ^  more,  maybe 
less.” 

Published  around  the  clock  un¬ 
til  it  abandoned  the  morning  field 
last  year,  the  Daily  News  will 
now  have  editions  rolling  off  the 
press  from  8:30  a.m.  until  almost 
5  p.m. 
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Where  Is  He  Safer...  iVleAe  or  Off  the  Job? 

Where  does  a  steelworker  stand  less 
chance  of  being  hurt  —  while  he’s  at 
work  in  the  steel  plant,  or  during  his 
own  time,  when  he’s  away  from  the 
job? 

The  answer  is  not  what  you  might 
expcxrt.  For  the  fact  is  that,  thanks  to 
safety  training  and  the  safeguards  that 
surround  his  job  today,  the  steel  plant 
employee  has  less  reason  for  concern 
about  being  hurt  while  he’s  at  work 
than  during  his  off-hours  —  when  he’s 
driving,  walking  along  the  street,  or 
doing  odd  jobs  around  the  house. 

Fake  this  company’s  plant  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa.,  which  now  has  again  won 
first  place  among  the  country’s  large 
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10  FIRST  AWARDS  IN  11  YEARS 

This  is  the  sixth  time  within  the  past 
eleven  years  that  aur  plant  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  has  won  first  place  in  the  National 
Safety  Council  contest.  During  this  same 
period  our  Johnstown,  Pa.,  plant  has 
won  four  first  places.  That  is,  in  ten 
out  of  the  past  eleven  years,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  Bethlehem  Steel  plants 
has  won  first  place  in  safety  among 
the  large  steel  plants  of  the  country. 


Steel  plants  in  the  annual  safety  con¬ 
test  held  by  the  National  Safety 
Council.  A  comparative  study  shows 
that,  during  the  twelve  months  of  the 
contest  period,  the  employees  of  this 


plant  had  over  seven  times  as  many 
accidents  while  off  duty  as  they  had 
while  at  work. 

Many  years  of  educating  employees 
in  how  to  do  their  jobs  the  safe  way, 
together  with  steady  advances  in  safety 
devices  and  equipment,  have  brought 
about  near-miracles  in  making  steel 
plants  safe  places  to  work  in  — safer 
by  far  than  the  world  around  them. 

BETHLEHEM 
Si  STEEL 
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So  that  the  needs  of  the  American 
public  may  be  fully  served,  the  more 
than  150,000  life  insurance  agents  in 
this  country  have  equipped  themselves 
increasingly  to  render  sound  service. 

Company  training  courses  have  in¬ 
creased  over  the  last  ten  years  to  the 
point  where  agents  generally  get  sound 
basic,  intermediate  and  advanced  train¬ 
ing.  Company  training  is  further  sup¬ 
plemented  in  the  intermediate  and  ad¬ 
vanced  fields  by  such  facilities  as: 

The  Life  Underwriter  Training  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  provides  this  education  and 
training  for  agents  in  more  than  190 
communities  throughout  the  country. 

Two  universities— Purdue  and  South¬ 
ern  Methodist— which  are  teaching 
agents  sound  sales  practices  in  campus 
courses. 


The  American  College  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers,  which  awards  the  Chartered 
Life  Underwriter  (C.L.U.)  designation, 
offers  further  technical,  advanced  educa¬ 
tion,  and  thousands  of  agents  have  com¬ 
pleted  part  or  all  of  the  four  year  course. 

All  of  this  has  one  aim :  To  equip  the 
life  insurance  agent  so  that  he  may 
serve  the  public  more  effectively.  Agents 
who  serve  their  clients  particularly  well 
earn  the  National  Quality  Award. 

The  Institute  publishes  messages,  like 
the  one  reproduced  here,  in  newspapers 
across  the  country.  They  are  printed  in 
the  public’s  interest  about  a  business  in 
which  so  many  have  so  big  a  stake. 

Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  488 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

NPPA  Proposes  Statute 
To  Protect  Newsmen 

By  James  L  Collings 


If  the  day  ever  comes  when  the 
hunting  season  is  declared  of¬ 
ficially  over  on  photographers  and 
reporters,  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  will  be  able 
to  take  a  good  share  of  the  credit. 

The  association  has  a  collective 
mad  on  against  those  belligerents 
who  go  around  unhinging  news- 


gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  occupa¬ 
tion  or  calling  in  a  public  place  or 
gathering,  or  thereat  damages  or 
injuries  the  apparatus  or  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  latter,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.” 

The  association  recommends 
this  approach  by  local  photogra¬ 
phers’  groups  to  the  problem  of 


He's  Amazed 

Stanley  Devon  of  the  London 
Daily  Graphic  is  amazed  at  the 
freedom  allowed  cameramen  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Devon,  who  covered  the 
whirlwind  tour  of  Princess  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
told  members  of  the  White  House 
Photographers  Association,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  association’s  publi¬ 
cation: 

“My  own  experiences  on  my 
first  visit  to  Washington  and  my 
impressions  of  how  news  photog¬ 
raphers  can  work  in  this  famous 
city  have  amazed  me. 

“Never  would  a  news  camera¬ 
man  in  Britain  be  permitted  to 
board  a  truck  and  travel  in  front 


L  A.  'Bombed' 
By  Mirror 
As  CD  Effort 

Los  Angeles  —  The  tabloid 
Mirror  “bombed”  the  heavily 
populated  parts  of  the  city  Dec.  6 
with  2,000,000  leaflets  as  a  stunt 
to  publicize  lagging  civilian  de¬ 
fense  effort  and  the  paper’s  spe¬ 
cial  civilian  defense  issue. 

The  stunt  was  planned  and  car¬ 
ried  out  in  complete  secrecy  by 
Mirror  staffers,  officials  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

“This  Might  Have  Been  A 
Bomb,”  said  the  leaflets  dropped 
from  38  light  planes  which 


men’s  jaws,  painting  dabs  of  black 
and  blue  under  their  eyes  and 
smashing  expensive  camera  equip¬ 
ment. 

Stop  it!  NPPA  editorials  have 
cried,  it’s  against  freedom  of  the 
press,  it’s  censorship  by  fisticuffs, 
it’s  a  violation  of  civil  rights. 

Alley  to  Main  Street 
The  cries,  unfortunately,  have 
echoed  down  endless  side  alleys. 
No  one  has  listened  to  the  exhor¬ 
tations,  or,  if  listening,  has  done 
anything  about  the  situation,  so 
now  the  NPPA  has  come  out  on 
the  main  street  with  a  campaign 
of  its  own.  The  hope  is  that  all 
the  pedestrians  will  stop,  look, 
listen  and  obey. 

Specifically,  the  association  is 
seeking  legislation  that  will  make 
it  illegal  (and  unprofitable  and 
unpleasant)  for  the  citizenry  to 
interfere  with  photographers  and 
reporters  working  a  job.  No  base¬ 
ball  bats,  clenched  fists  or  half 
nelsons  either  upon  person  or  cam¬ 
era,  please. 

The  NPPA  has  bundled  up  a  kit 
of  material  anyone  can  get  by 
writing  to  the  association  at  235 
E.  45th  St.,  New  York  City,  room 
600.  The  package  will  go  to  in¬ 
terested  local  press  photographers’ 
associations,  individual  cameramen, 
publishers  and  editors. 

Included  in  the  kit  is  a  seven- 
point  program  which  details  the 
I  steps  necessary  to  obtain  state 

I  laws.  There  is  also  a  proposed 
sample  law  that  can  be  put  be¬ 
fore  state  legislatures,  and  it  goes 
like  this: 

“Declaring  the  seeking,  gather¬ 
ing  and  collecting  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation  and  publishing  of  news 
in  the  public  interest  a  civil  right, 

^  and  prescribing  punishment  for 

those  who  interfere  with,  mo¬ 
lest  and  assault  a  person  engaged 
in  that  calling. 

1 

Charge:  Misdemeanor 
“Section  1:  The  seeking,  collect- 
1  ing.  gathering,  reporting  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  news  and  events  and 
*  promoting  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
'•  mation  is  a  matter  of  public  in¬ 
terest  and  is  hereby  recognized  and 
I  declared  to  be  a  civil  right. 

“Section  2:  Any  person  who  in¬ 
terferes  with,  strikes,  beats, 
wounds  or  assaults  any  news  re- 
,  porter  or  news  photographer  en- 
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getting  a  state  law  passed: 

1)  Call  a  meeting  of  leading 
cameramen  in  your  state  to  draft 
a  resolution  expressing  your  feel¬ 
ings  on  the  matter. 

2)  Seek  the  editorial  coopera¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  editors  in  the 
state;  give  them  copies  of  your 
resolution;  suggest  their  editorial 
association  might  join  you  in  the 
fight  with  a  resolution  of  its  own. 

Only  2  Have  Laws 

3 )  Have  your  photographers  or 
influential  people  in  each  legisla¬ 
tive  district  place  copies  of  the 
resolution  with  the  state  representa¬ 
tives. 

4)  Working  with  the  state  rep¬ 
resentatives  may  be  the  way  to 
have  a  bill  introduced  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  state  legislature.  (New 
York  and  New  Jersey  are  the  only 
two  states  so  far  that  have  laws 
protecting  newsmen;  several  other 
states  are  working  on  them.) 

5)  Get  as  much  publicity  as 
possible  on  the  matter  by  working 
closely  with  your  editors.  Suggest 
they  run  feature  stories  of  local 
incidents  where  newsmen  have 
been  assaulted  and,  as  a  result, 
“the  public  has  been  deprived  of 
information  to  which  it  is  entitled 
because  such  a  law  does  not  exist. 
Furnish  pictures  when  possible, 
and  urge  the  editors  to  present 
“case  histories  of  other  states 
which  have  passed  such  laws  as 
good  story  material  to  stir  up  pub¬ 
lic  interest.” 

6)  Sell  the  need  for  such  legis¬ 
lation  to  your  friends  and  encour¬ 
age  them  to  write  their  state  rep¬ 
resentatives  asking  for  a  law. 

7)  Finally,  says  the  association. 
“Encourage  the  cameramen  and 
reporters  and  legislative  corre¬ 
spondents  in  close  contact  with  the 
state  representatives  to  exercise 
their  influence  wherever  possible 
and  to  bring  the  full  facts  and 
logic  of  the  case  to  the  attention 
of  as  many  representatives  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Abbott  Heads  WHPA 

Gene  Abbott  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  White  House  Photographers 
Association.  Thomas  Craven  of 
Paramount  is  the  new  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers:  secretary, 
Maurice  Johnson,  INP;  treasurer, 
Bruce  Hoertel,  New  York  Times. 


of  our  king,  the  head  of  our  state, 
taking  his  picture.  Nor  are  cam¬ 
eramen  allowed  to  address  any 
member  of  the  royal  family,  least 
of  all  the  king,  without  permis¬ 
sion.  So  we  cannot  ask  our  king 
to  adopt  or  repeat  any  special  pose 
for  our  shot,  as  you  can  ask  your 
president. 

“1  was  astonished  to  see  how  in 
Washington  you  organize  your 
president  in  this  way,  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  enjoy  it  and  to  be 
entirely  willing  to  cooperate  to 
help  you  get  the  shots  you  want. 

“I  do  admire  the  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  methods  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cameraman  in  getting  the  pic¬ 
tures  they  want  to  illustrate  their 
news  stories. 

“During  the  Canadian  tour  of 
Princess  Elizabeth,  we  have  seen 
that  Canadian  officials  regard  a 
cameraman  as  a  nuisance  who 
mars  the  stately  dignity  of  the  oc¬ 
casion,  not  as  the  eye  of  millions 
of  absent  readers  who  have  .just 
as  much  right  to  see  the  princess 
as  the  few  thousand  present. 

“The  freedom  of  movement  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  American  press  by 
the  police  on  important  occasions 
never  happens  in  England.” 

■ 

NAEA  Nominating 
Committee  Named 

Chicago — Personnel  of  the 
nominating  committee,  headed  by 
Karl  Finn,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times- 
Star,  has  been  announced  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Louis  E.  Heindel,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  here 
Jan.  21-23. 

Members  of  Mr.  Finn’s  commit¬ 
tee  are  Fred  F.  Rowden,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  Wayne  Hen- 
ly,  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche 
Journal;  William  Waddell,  Eliza- 
bethton  (Tenn.)  Star;  Charles  E. 
Arnn,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily 
News;  and  W.  J.  Campbell,  Toron¬ 
to  (Ont.)  Star. 

Retiring  directors  who  have 
served  NAEA  three  years  are  Rus¬ 
sell  C.  Harris,  Bu0alo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express;  Thomas  G.  De- 
vaney,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald;  Russell  Scofield,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader;  and  Seigel 
Mayer,  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News 
Leader. 
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swooped  in  formation  over  the 
city  from  outlying  airports. 

“If  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  flying 
this  warning  mission  today  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Mirror,  had 
been  the  enemy,  would  YOU  have 
been  prepared?”  the  leaflets  asked. 

“Whatever  you  think  about  Los 
Angeles  preparedness,  you’re  due 
for  a  shock  when  you  read  the 
true  story  of  ‘L.A.’s  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Crisis’  exclusively  in  the 
Mirror  today.  Go  to  the  nearest 
newsstand.  Get  your  copy.  For 
the  sake  of  your  future  and  your 
family’s  future,  DO  IT  NOW.” 

The  stunt  drew  praise  from 
civil  defense  and  other  civic  offi¬ 
cials  and  boosted  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  day  “many  thousands 
above  normal.” 

“1  think  it  was  the  best  one-day 
thing  we’ve  ever  done,”  said  J. 
Edward  Murray,  managing  editor. 

This  opinion  was  not  shared  by 
ihe  rival  Hearst  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press  which  ran  a  short  page  1 
story  of  the  “bombing”  the  day 
in  occurred. 

“A  fake  war  scare  stunt  to  ad¬ 
vertise  a  Los  Angeles  tabloid  by 
having  airplanes  litter  the  streets 
of  the  city  with  advertising  circu¬ 
lars  pooped  out  today,”  said  the 
Herald  story. 

“It  was  a  flop  as  a  means  of 
scaring  people  and  a  flop  as  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Political  Editor  James  Bassett, 
Carl  Dyster,  science  editor,  and  a 
staff  of  ten  prepared  the  stunt  and 
the  special  edition  in  which  the 
needs  and  accomplishments  of  lo¬ 
cal  civilian  defense  were  outlined. 
After  the  “bomibing”  half  the  staff 
was  sent  out  to  cover  it. 

“For  an  out-of-pocket  cost  of 
$5,000  I  believe  we  accomplished 
as  much  in  Los  Angeles  for  civil¬ 
ian  defense  as  New  York  accom¬ 
plished  spending  $10,000,000  on  a 
practice  alert,”  said  Mr.  Murray. 

Although  something  like  300 
persons  were  in  on  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  leaflet  raid  it  came 
as  a  complete  surprise  to  citizens 
and  to  other  newspapers.  Rumors 
that  the  Mirror  was  up  to  some¬ 
thing  special  spread  through  news¬ 
paper  circles  shortly  before  the 
10:30  a.m.  time  of  the  drop 
Though  the  story  was  later  w- 
nied.  one  newspaper  was  repoiied 
holding  back  an  edition  to  d*" 
cover  what  was  coming  off. 
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Kodak 


The  Kodak  Ektalux  System  is  the  modern  solution  to  the  basic  photoflash  problems. 
It  provides  a  series  of  co-ordinated  units,  built  to  professional  standards,  incorporat¬ 
ing  all  the  best  in  flash  engineering.  From  these  units  you  select  the  exact  combina¬ 
tion  that  fits  your  needs  and  methods.  With  it  you  have  the  first  high-energy,  battery- 
condenser  unit  that’s  scientifically  designed  for  holding,  and  built  to  give  long, 
reliable  service  without  an  ounce  of  excess  weight. 

The  basic  power  unit  is  in  the  Flasholder,  which  comes  complete  with  the  right 
bracket  (Standard,  Press,  or  Polaroid)  and  plug-in  cord  for  your  camera.  Insert  a 
small  22Vi-volt  photoflash  battery — and  the  Flasholder  is  ready  to  use.  For  extension 
flash,  you  plug  one  or  two  Fktalux  Extension  Units  into  the  Flasholder.  Additional 
Extension  Units,  up  to  a  total  of  six,  can  be  plugged  into  these,  chain-fashion.  (Use 
of  more  than  three  Units  calls  for  a  second  battery.)  Each  Unit  comes  with  a  20-foot 
cord.  For  solenoid  o|>eration,  there’s  the  Kodak  Fktalux  Solenoid — especially 
designed  to  operate  on  the  quick  power  surge  from  the  Ektalux  battery-condenser 
circuit.  If  you  have  a  Graflex  or  Heiland  Solenoid,  you  just  select  an  Fktalux  Adapter 
cord  with  the  correct  terminal  fittings.  For  non-flash  shutters,  there’s  the  Kodak 
Ektalux  Synchro-Switch.  Used  with  a  solenoid,  it  is  accurately  adjustable  and  can  be 
set  for  Class  M  or  F  lamps. 

The  Ektalux  Flasholder  is  priced  from  $29.75  to  $33.85  depending  upon  the 
bracket.  Accessories  extra.  Ask  your  Kodak  dealer  to  show  you  the  Kodak  Ektalux 
Flasholder. 


Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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Weekly  Publisher  Says 
Persistence  Pays  Off 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Persistence  is  the  secret  of  cir-  tion  is  dated  from  the  day  we 
eolation  promotion,  according  to  received  his  subscription. 

Alison  S  i  m  o  n  t  o  n,  Covington  “There  are  many  things,  in  fact, 

(Tenn.)  Leader  publisher  and  everything  you  do  in  a  newspa- 
chairman  of  the  National  Editor-  per  office  affects  your  circula-  now,  I  hope. 


tional  scale  I  think  the  po\t  of¬ 
fice  department  is  in  the  horse 
and  buggy  days.” 

Carrier  Notes 

A  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  car¬ 
rier  presented  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  with  a  buckskin  jacket  for 
his  son,  Arthur.  The  general 
thanked  John  Pearson,  Times  car¬ 
rier,  saying  he  knew  that  Arthur 
would  be  pleased.  If  Arthur  was 
listening  to  the  presentation  over 
the  radio,  he  also  caught  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  warning:  “Arthur  is  in  bed 


ial  Association’s  Circulation  Pro¬ 
motion  Committee. 

Mr.  Simonton  stirred  up  quite 
a  discussion  at  the  NEA’s  Fall 
meeting  in  Chicago  when  he  de¬ 
clared  that  some  weekly  publish¬ 
ers  say  there  is  no  money  in  cir¬ 
culation.  He  contended  there  is 
a  profit  to  be  had  from  circulation 
in  the  weekly  field.  His  enthusi¬ 
astic  approach  would  have  warmed 
the  heart  of  any  circulation  man¬ 
ager  had  he  heard  him. 

Community  Needs  Paper 

“Your  community  and  your 
merchants  can’t  reach  much  fur¬ 
ther  than  your  newspaper,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Simonton.  “The  more 
you  extend  your  circulation,  the 
more  you  broaden  your  circula¬ 
tion  over  into  further  territory, 
or  cover  your  present  territory 
more  thoroughly,  the  bigger  com¬ 
munity  service  you  are  rendering 
to  your  community,  especially  to 
your  advertisers.” 

He  told  of  his  own  paper’s  ex- 
I  perience  with  a  circulation  of 
I  4,390.  He  asked  his  fellow  pub¬ 
lishers  if  they  had  ever  watched 
anyone  read  their  paper. 

“I  have  stood  in  the  office  on 
press  day  when  it  was  full  of 
people,”  he  explained.  “They  pick 


tion.  1  want  our  circulation  to 
be  as  big  as  1  can  get  it,  even  if 
it  doesn’t  pay  too  much  profit.  I 
want  to  render  that  service  to  the 
advertiser.  I  want  those  people 
to  read  our  editorials.  1  want  to 
be  able  to  extend  the  community 
service  just  as  far  and  to  as 
many  people  as  I  can,  and  1  don’t 
think  I  have  ever  been  content 
if  I  think  I  can  get  one  more  and 
1  don’t  have  it. 

Uses  Newsboys 

“We  have  tried  newsboys.  We 
found  newsboys  a  very  success¬ 
ful  way  of  increasing  circulation. 

We  use  newsboys  from  about  ^  Yhis""  week“  ordered 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

When  they  get  to  high  school 
they  are  too  big  and  it  won’t 
work. 

“We  have  boys  coming  into 
the  office  who  take  the  papers 
out  and  they  come  back  and 
count  the  money  back  in  quar¬ 
ters.  I  don’t  think  our  boys  can 
count  dollars.  But  the  boys  al¬ 
ways  get  30  papers  at  a  time  and 
they  always  bring  the  money  back 
and  count  it  in  quarters. 

“They  are  selling  six  and  seven 
hundred  papers  a  week  and  doing 
a  splendid  job.  Some  of  the  boys 


A  record  number  of  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  carriers 
earned  Thanksgiving  turkeys  last 
month  in  the  annual  turkey  con¬ 
test. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times’  city  carrier-sales¬ 
men  were  on  the  honor  roll  last 
month. 

■ 

NLRB  Bars 
Coercion  By 
Deliverers 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
the 

Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliveren 
Union  of  New  York  and  Vicini^', 
independent,  to  cease  and  desist 
from  the  practice  of  restraining 
and  coercing  nonunion  delivery 
workers  seeking  employment  with 
the  New  York  Times  and  Nev 
York  Daily  Mirror. 

The  ban  was  based  on  an  in¬ 
termediate  report  of  a  trial  exam¬ 
iner.  The  union  was  warned  that 
the  board  may  seek  a  court  con¬ 
tempt  citation  if  the  union  per¬ 
sists  in  the  practices. 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
last  week  Issued  a  decree  enforc¬ 
ing  an  order  of  the  NLRB  pro- 


^  219%  more  coverage  than 
the  two  nearest  competing 
big  city  dailies. 

^  97%  of  entire  circulation 

^  it  In  the  11-cownty  trade 
territory. 

Jr  And  .  .  .  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Waco  now  has 
128,589  people. 

The 

WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
WACO  TIMES-HERALD 

r-r - 


l\  ^ 

Represented  nationally  j 
by  Burke,  Kuipers  J 
^  &  Mahoney  ) 


what  you  have  on  the  front  page 
is  something  they  know  more 
about  than  you  do. 


are  pretty  smart.  They  make  two  a,,  mt  in-rvi, 

the  paper  up  and  look  at  the  front  and  a  half  or  three  dollars  in  an  hibiting  the  union  from  discrimi- 

page  and  make  a  mental  note  that  hour.  natory  hiring  practices. 

Coin  Boxes  Help  The  court  directed  that  both 

“We  have  coin  boxes  for  the  ‘he  union  and  the  employer  must 

“They  Turn^oveTto  the  classified  P^Pers  that  we  put  in  the  front  com^nsate  individuals  discrimi- 

ey  lu  n  o  er  to  tne  ciassinea  Saturday  afternoon  We  na‘ed  against  in  hirings  that  fav- 

:tion  next  and  look  at  the  clas-  0*"“  saturaay  alternoon.  vve  e  workers  over  non¬ 
count  the  papers,  put  them  in  union  worKere  over  non 

the  box  and  Sunday  morning  we  “'’■on  wrkers  at  the  New  Yor 
take  out  three  or  four  slugs  and  Jourr^l- American.  The 
afe  four  or  five  papers  short,  foot'd  the  sanw  evidence  of  d 
That  is  all  right.  I  couldn’t  hire  crimination  with  resj^t  to  the 
anybody  for  that  little  money. 

“We  have  found  out  not  to  send 
a  man  a  notice  when  the  sub¬ 
scription  expires.  Send  him  a  bill. 

He  has  to  pay  a  bill.  We  make  it 


section 

sified  ads,  whether  they  want  to 
buy  or  sell.  That  is  the  second 
thing  they  look  at.  The  third 
thing  they  turn  to  is  the  editorial 
page  to  see  what  you  have  said. 
When  they  have  gone  through 
these  three  pages,  they  fold  the 
paper  up  and  walk  out.” 

Tells  Grass-Roots  Methods 
Mr.  Simonton  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “grassroots”  methods  of 
promoting  circulation  in  the 
weekly  field: 


union  and  the  New  York  Heraii 
Tribune. 

In  a  union  election,  the  union 
administration  slate  of  officers 
was  defeated.  Sam  Feldman  wa' 

look  like  a  bill.  We  get  better  president  to  sucked 

®  eph  Simons.  The  union  has  been 


in  litigation  almost  constantly  and 
has  staged,  several  work  stop- 


results. 

“Your  post  office  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  circulation.  I 
“We  get  a  letter  out  and  we  don’t  think  any  group  of  people  ^ 

say  ‘send  no  money.’  We  make  cooperate  with  us  any  more  than  _  r*  r* 
the  letter  read,  ‘We  will  start  the  local  post  office  employes.  N©W  Guilu  ContlCICt 
the  subscription  now.  Send  no  I  don’t  think  any  national  organ-  Greensboro,  N,  C. — The 
money.  You  can  pay  for  it  by  ization  has  less  foresight  than  Newspaper  Guild  and  management 
Oct.  15.’ — which  is  our  harvest  the  post  office  department  on  of  the  Greensboro  News  Coin- 
day.  We  don’t  deceive  the  man  the  national  level.  It  takes  us  48  pany,  publishers  of  the  Greensboro 
but  we  do  make  it  sound  a  little  hours  to  deliver  a  paper  twelve  Daily  News  and  Greensboro  Rec- 
like  credit  for  a  year.  We  give  miles  away.  We  use  truck  service  ord.  have  signed  a  new  contract 
credit  for  45  days.  If  he  doesn’t  in  order  to  keep  from  this  delay,  which  boosts  the  five-year  mini- 
pay,  his  subscription  is  dropped.  The  local  post  office  employes  mum  for  reporters  from  $80  to 
When  he  does  pay.  his  subscrip-  work  with  us.  but  on  the  na-  $85  a  week 
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Her  mirror  helps  a  lady  to  look  her  best.  But  her  Mirror  to  protect  it  diligently.  T 

keeps  a  gal  informed.  And  which  one  is  meant,  all  de-  it  with  a  capital  “C.” 

pends  on  whether  a  capital  or  a  lower-case  initial  is  used.  request  is  logical  and  reas 

The  use  of  an  upper-  or  a  lower-case  initial  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  meaning  when  you  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  our  product  by  its  friendly  abbreviation  Coke. 

With  a  lower-case  “c,”  it’s  something  else  entirely. 

*  Ask  for  it  either  way 

Coke  is  a  proper  name— just  like  the  name  of  a  news-  ^  trade-marks 

paper.  As  such,  it  warrants  a  capital  initial  always.  Also,  mean  the  same  thing. 

Coke  is  a  trade-mark  along  with  Coca-Cola. 

And  good  practice  requires  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark 

THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


to  protect  It  diligently.  That  s  why  we  ask  you  to  write 
it  with  a  capital  “C.”  We  think  you’ll  agree  that  our 
request  is  logical  and  reasonable. 
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Sarratt  to  Edit 


ern  school  system.  Previously  he 
was  a  member  and  chairman  of 


Walsh  Named 


campaign  of  U.  S.  Senator  Paul  H. 


xjt.-  u/oick 


pointed  State  Director  of  Public 
Safety.  He  has  also  served  as 
trustee  and  receiver  for  several 
large  Chicago  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns. 

Mr.  Walsh  continues  to  super¬ 
vise  the  circulation  operations  of 
the  Herald-American,  assisted  by 
Joseph  Lorrigan,  recently-appoint¬ 
ed  assistant  circulation  director. 
(E  &  P,  Nov  10,  page  9). 


75  the  State  Board  of  Conservation 

■  Wb  IraiDOrS#  and  Development, 

m »  ,  •  ,  Mr.  Sarratt  is  a  native  of  Char- 

jyiCirtiri  XlOtirOS  graduated  from  the 

University  of  North  Carolina  in 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Sant-  1937,  worked  on  the  news  staff 
ford  Martin,  editor  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Journal  for  40  years, 
will  give  up  that  position  on  Feb. 

1,  but  will  continue  as  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Mr.  Martin  recently  reached  the 
retirement  age. 

Reed  Sarratt,  associate  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  will 
become  editorial  director  of  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Mr.  Sarratt  will  have  with  him 
a  staff  of  four  editorial  writers — 

Clay  Ferree,  Alfred  G.  Ivey,  Hoke 
Norris  and  James  Rush.  Mr.  Ivey 
is  studying  at  Harvard  University 
under  a  Nieman  fellowship  and 
will  be  on  leave  until  next  June. 

Mr.  Martin  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Wake  Forest  College 
in  1909  and  his  license  to  practice 
law  in  1910.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Forsyth  County  in  1911. 

The  previous  year,  however,  he 
had  joined  the  Journal  staff.  He  program, 
became  city  editor  in  1911,  edi- 
tor-in<hief  of  the  Journal  in  1912 
and  of  both  the  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  in  1927. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  is  known 
throughout  the  State  for  his  work 
in  giving  North  Carolina  a  mod-  Herald. 


Well-Trained  Stringers  by 
Make  Staff  Material  Cc 

'lie  ■  , 

spect  from  veteran  newspapermen  P  ,  ,  ;  Houston,  Tex.  An  interne- 

around  the  newsroom  of  the  Yak-  ship  and  $100  cash  award  annual- 

ima  Morning  Herald  and  Yakima  |y  have  been  established  at  the 

Daily  Republic  *^“**°"’  B  University  of  Texas  School  of 

They  are  the  24  part-time  corre-  former  H-A  gen-  Journalism  by  Brennan  Advertis- 

spondents  for  the  Yakima  dailies,  "  Walsh  ing  Agency  of  Houston, 

who  cover  the  100-mile  stretch  of  f  winner  of  the  Brennan  Ad- 

the  Yakima  vallev  duties,  Mr.  Walsh  continues  a  vertising  Scholarship  will  be  given 

Accordinc  to  Fulton  H  Travis  newspaper  career  that  extends  a  roving  job  in  the  Brennan  agen- 
valley  editor,  they  are  responsible  over  three  decades  He  began  news-  cy  for  six  weeks  during  the  sum- 
for  an  averaee  of  3  000  column  Chicago  Daily  mer  between  his  junior  and  senior 

Nr,,  and  ha,  «,ved  as  circulation  After  the  smden,  enroll, 

of  nhntos  each  month  director  of  three  Chicago  papers,  for  his  senior  year,  he  will  receive 

Because  of  a  thorough  training  Formerly  with  Sun  a  cash  award  of  $100. 

____ — much  of  the  copy  re-  From  1934  until  1942,  Mr.  " 

ceived  from  correspondents  goes  Walsh  was  circulation  director  of  OpGDS  N©W  BUTGaU 
into  the  paper  with  only  minor  the  Daily  News.  Early  in  1942,  he  Waukesha,  Wis. — The  Wauke- 
editing.  Proof  that  the  system  is  took  over  the  circulation  post  of  sha  Daily  Freeman  has  estab- 
working  is  contained  in  the  recent  Marshal  Field’s  then  new  Chicago  lished  a  news  bureau  in  Ocono- 
advancement  of  Sam  Churchill  Sun,  continuing  with  the  Sun  until  mowoc,  WLs.,  under  the  manage- 
from  a  community  correspondent  1947.  ment  of  Robert  J.  Higgins,  a  1947 

to  fulltime  police  reporter  on  the  In  1948,  he  turned  briefly  to  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis- 

politics,  managing  the  election  consin  journalism  school. 


•  BUYING  INCOME 


•  PER  CAPITA  SALES 


•  MARKET  RATING 


•  DAILY  CIRCULATION 


•  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 


Outside  Philadelphia  ar.d  Pittsb- 


The  Patriot*The  Evening  News* Sunday  Patriot-News 

Notional  Representatives:  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


CHRISTMAS,,,AND  EVERY  DAY 


g  ITS  NOT  HARD 
p  TO  FIGURE 
I  OUT  WHAT 
I  EVERYBODY 


for  the  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


(Adicrtiscmcnt) 


Bedell  Tells 
Need  for  Ads 
To  Improve 

Cincinnati — U.  S.  newspapers 
have  contributed  much  to  making 
advertising  executives’  jobs  easy 
during  the  past  decade,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  retail  field,  Clyde  Be¬ 
dell,  advertising  consultant,  told 
members  of  the  Advertising  Cub 
here  Dec.  12. 

“Ad  rates  went  up  only  from 
about  5  to  25%  in  the  ’40’s,  less 
than  anything  else  great  stores 
bought,”  he  said.  “The  boom  in¬ 
creased  retail  business  fabulously. 
So  with  a  smaller  ad  expense, 
stores  spent  many  more  dollars 
for  a  great  deal  more  linage. 

White  Space  a  Bargain 
“Circulations  were  up,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “So — stores  bought  many 
more  thousands  of  circulation  and 
many  more  lines  of  advertising  at 
a  milline  that  made  white  space 
the  greatest  bargain  on  earth. 
With  some  exceptions,  advertising 
hasn’t  had  to  be  good  to  get  re¬ 
sults,  for  12  long  years.  Of 
course,  it  had  to  be  good  to  get 
maximum  results.  But  mighty  few 
stores  have  had  anywhere  near 
the  results  the  same  space  could 
have  produced.” 

In  a  talk  heavily  illustrated  with 
slides  and  case  histories,  Mr.  Be¬ 
dell  discussed  four  common  cre¬ 
ative  weaknesses  that  “blight” 
much  advertising.  He  listed  the 
common  weaknesses  as: 

(1)  Weak  headlines — failure  to 
say  the  most  arresting,  engaging 
and  profitable  thing. 

(2)  Uninteresting  copy — failure 
'  to  “carbonate”  it  and  make  it 

alive. 

(3)  Incompetent  copy — failure 
I  to  be  complete  and  persuasive. 

I  (4)  Poor  communications — fog 
instead  of  forthrightness. 

I  Too  ‘Starry-Eyed’ 

I  “I  am  often  asked  why  adver- 
I  tising  executives  are  not  more 
I  often  included  in  top  levels  of 
I  management,  in  industry,  in  re- 
I  tail  stores,  on  newspapers,”  he 
remarked.  “Recently,  several 
1  great  stores  that  experimented 
with  promotion  executives  on  top 
level,  have  put  them  back  under 
merchandise  managers. 

,  “I  believe  it  is  due  to  the  some¬ 
what  adolescent  and  starry-eyed 
,  attitude  many  ad  executives  still 
maintain  toward  advertising.  Many 
advertising  executives  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  great  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  recent  years  was  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  their  advertising,  instead  of 
boom  times.  Often  their  adver- 
I  tising  has  contributed  very  little 
[  to  success.  Many  of  them  have 
done  little  or  nothing  to  increase 
1  their  mastery  of  the  extensive 
bo^  of  truth  as  to  why  adver- 
(  tising  sells.  ,  .  . 

“Creative  people  have  felt  the 
glow  of  achievement  over  results 
they  thought  they  produced,  but 
didn't.  So  long  as  advertising  is 
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just  a  dandy  ‘creative  exercise’  in 
the  minds  of  many  ad  people, 
they  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
use  it  as  a  powerful  tool  for  the 
making  of  great  plus  profits.  .  .  . 

“There  are  too  few  advertising 
people  pushing  doors  open  upon 
new  fields  of  personal  ignorance, 
wherein  they  may  explore,  learn 
and  grow.  Too  many  are  con¬ 
tented,  where  a  door  is  opened  be¬ 
fore  them,  to  take  a  peek  and  let 
it  close  again.” 

Mr.  Bedell  showed  a  full-page 
Kelvinator  ad  run  last  August  by 
one  of  his  accounts.  It  was 
successful,  he  said,  selling  55  re¬ 
frigerators  in  the  first  two  days. 
But  he  criticized,  pointing  out  the 
omission  of  certain  stratagems. 
The  ad  was  repeated  1 1  days  later 
with  suggested  improvements,  he 
added,  and  sold  124  refrigerators 
in  two  days. 

■ 

Raskin  and  Kempton 
Get  Hillman  Awards 

A.  H.  Raskin  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Murray  Kempton  of 
the  New  York  Post  will  receive 
$500  each  from  the  Sidney  Hill¬ 
man  Foundation  for  outstanding 
labor  reporting  in  1950. 

The  Foundation  was  created  in 
1947  to  keep  alive  the  late  labor 
leader’s  ideas  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations,  race  relations, 
world  peace  and  related  interests. 

Mr.  Raskin  won  one  of  the  two 
awards  in  journalism  for  several 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  fac¬ 
tors  making  for  industrial  peace 
in  the  men’s  and  women’s  cloth¬ 
ing  industries,  unemployment 
problems,  industrial  pensions  and 
manpower  problems. 

Mr.  Kempton  won  the  other 
award  in  journalism  for  a  series 
of  columns  dealing  with  labor  re¬ 
lations  in  the  South.  These  col¬ 
umns  dealt  especially  with  the 
strike  of  the  Textile  Workers  Un¬ 
ion  of  America,  CIO,  against  the 
American  Enka  rayon  mills  at 
Morristown,  Tenn. 

The  judges  were:  Lewis  Gan¬ 
nett,  book  editor.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune;  William  L.  Shirer, 
former  foreign  correspondent  and 
radio  commentator,  and  TTiomas 
L.  Stokes,  columnist.  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

■ 

Sunbeam  Price  Cut 
Restrained  by  Court 

San  Francisco  —  A  temporary 
order  restraining  Payless  Drug 
Stores  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  from 
selling  Sunbeam  Corporation 
products  at  prices  under  those 
established  in  that  company’s  fair 
trade  order  was  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  here  Dec.  1. 

The  drug  chain  (grating  in 
three  Coast  states  was  ordered  to 
show  cause  why  the  order  should 
not  be  continued  pending  trial  of 
a  $825,000  suit  filed  Nov.  30.  in 
which  Sunbeam  charges  Payless 
launched  a  price  war  for  loss- 
leader  purposes.  A  similiar  suit 
was  filed  against  Macy’s. 


Victor  Cohn 
Wins  Science 
Writing  Award 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  A  Min¬ 
neapolis  newspaperman  and  a 
New  York  magazine  editor  have 
been  chosen  as  the  nation’s  top 
science  writers  of  1951,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  announced 
here  tonight. 

Victor  Cohn,  science  writer  for 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and 
John  Lear,  of  New  York  City,  an 
associate  editor  of  Collier’s,  are 
the  two  who  will  receive  the 
AAAS-George  Westinghouse  Sci¬ 
ence  Writing  Awards  of  $1,000 
each.  The  prizes  will  be  presented 
Dec.  28  at  a  special  luncheon  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  AAAS,  which  ad¬ 
ministers  the  annual  awards. 

The  judges  also  selected  a  West 
Coast  newspaperman  and  three 
Eastern  magazine  writers  to  re¬ 
ceive  honorable  mention  citations. 
Dick  Pearce,  reporter  for  the  Sah 
Francisco  Examiner,  won  the  ci¬ 
tation  in  the  newspaper  field.  Win¬ 
ners  of  honorable  mention  in  the 
magazine  field  are  Claude  Stanush 
and  Kenneth  MacLeish,  of  the 
science  department  of  Life,  and 
Frederick  G.  Vosburgh,  assistant 
editor  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine. 

On  Problems  of  Aged 
Mr.  Cohn  won  his  award  for  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  problems 
and  opportunities  of  old  age,  en¬ 
titled  “Never  Too  Old,”  which 
appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Tri- 
bume  January  15  to  31  this  year. 
He  points  out  that  the  medical 
profession  has  been  phenomenally 
successful  in  prolonging  life,  but 
in  so  doing  it  has  made  many 
more  of  us  “eligible  for  chronic 
or  long-lasting  diseases.”  These 
diseases  of  old  age  will  be  the 
principal  challenge  to  medicine  in 
the  next  50  years. 

Bom  in  Minneapolis  August  4, 
1919,  Mr.  Cohn  attended  South 
High  School  there  and  in  1941 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  After  brief  service  on 
the  picture  desk  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star,  he  joined  the  U.  S.  Navy 
in  1942.  While  in  the  Navy  he 
served  as  editor  of  a  publication 
on  radar,  and  his  interest  in  sci¬ 
ence  dates  from  that  time. 

Returning  to  civilian  life,  Mr. 
Cohn  became  a  copyreader,  then 
science  writer  and  general  report¬ 
er  for  the  Tribune,  and  has  held 
this  position  since. 

John  Lear’s  prize-winning  arti¬ 
cle,  “Atomic  Miracle,”  which  ap- 
jjeared  in  the  April  21  issue  of 
Collier’s,  describes  in  graphic  and 
sympathetic  detail  the  pioneer 
medical  research  being  done  with 
nuclear  reactions  in  the  hospital 
at  Brookhaven  National  Labora¬ 
tory.  He  relates  how,  for  the  first 
time,  a  malignant  tumor  in  a  hu¬ 
man  brain  was  bombarded  with 
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Paul  Leach  Heads 
Gridiron  Club 

Washington  —  Paul  R.  Leach, 
chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  Knight  Newspapers,  has  beer 
elected  president  of  the  Gridiron 
Club,  succeeding  James  T.  Berry¬ 
man.  Washington  Star  cartoonist 
Others  elected:  vice-president, 
Duke  Shoop,  Kansas  City  Star, 
secretary,  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  United 
Press;  treasurer.  Walker  S.  Buel, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  historian. 
Lewis  Wood.  New  York  Times. 

Elected  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  were  Richard  L.  Wilson, 
Cowles  Newspapers;  Edward  T. 
Folliard.  Washington  Post;  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Hutchiason,  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service.  The  mid-winter 
dinner  of  the  club  was  omitted 
this  year  due  to  “troubled  world 
conditions.” 

slow  neutrons  as  part  of  science's 
attack  with  the  newest  tools  of 
pathology,  bacteriology,  biochem¬ 
istry,  and  physiology  on  man’s 
major  ills. 

Mr.  Lear,  a  native  of  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  Pa.,  has  been  an 
associate  editor  of  Collier’s  for 
the  past  two  years.  He  began  his 
journalistic  career  in  1927  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Local  News  of 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  Later  he  was 
a  reporter  on  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot,  and  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  this  country  and 
in  South  America.  In  1942  he  be¬ 
came  Coordinator  of  Information 
on  Governor  Tugwell’s  staff  in 
Puerto  Rico.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  write  radio  news 
for  the  AP,  then  was  a  free-lance 
magazine  writer  until  he  became 
managing  editor  of  Steelways,  a 
trade  magazine,  in  1948.  The  next 
year  he  joined  Collier’s  as  article 
editor. 

Mr.  Pearce  won  honorable 
mention  for  his  story  “Surgery  in 
the  Dark,”  which  api^ared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  May  9, 
1951.  “Geography  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,”  which  appeared  in  Life  on 
(]tetober  9,  1950,  brought  a  simi¬ 
lar  honor  to  Mr.  Stanush  and  Mr. 
MacLeish.  Mr.  Vosburgh’s  “Torch- 
bearers  of  the  Twilight,”  published 
in  the  May  1951  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine,  was  the  second 
honorable  mention  winner  among 
the  magazine  entries. 

■ 

'Line'  Contributors 
Hold  Annual  Dinner 

Chicago — Nearly  150  contribu¬ 
tors  to  “A  Line  O’  Type  or  Two” 
column  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
attended  the  11th  annual  Line 
Contributors  Dinner  here  Dec.  12 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ent  conductor  of  the  Line,  was 
one  of  the  speakers.  Guest  of 
honor  was  Charles  Collins,  who 
conducted  the  column  from  1938 
until  early  this  year  and  who  in¬ 
augurated  the  annual  dinners 
Charles  S.  Adelman  was  toast¬ 
master. 

f  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  December  15,  l951 


Its  more  fun  to  do  things  in  a 
Masterful  Manner 


The  route  is  one  you’ve  traveled 
a  hundred  times  l)efore.  But 
this  time— everything's  different. 

The  miles  seem  shorter.  The  hills 
seem  lower.  The  road  seems 
smoother.  The  curves  seem  easier. 
The  sky  seems  bluer. 

This  time,  you’re  at  the  wheel  of 
a  different  car. 

Its  name  is  Roadm  aster,  and  this 
name  also  describes  how  you  feel, 
for  a  host  of  reasons. 

It’s  more  than  the  fact  that  this 
finest  of  Buicks  is  long,  low,  lively 
and  lordly. 

It’s  more  than  the  fa<1  that  the 


muted  might  of  its  Fireball  Engine 
rushes  to  respond  to  the  urge  of 
your  toe. 

It’s  more  than  the  fact  that  you 
ride  in  expansive  comfort  —  with 
two  tons  plus  of  beautifully  bal¬ 
anced  weight  beneath  and  around 
you. 

It’s  more  than  the  fact  that 
Dynaflow  Drive  feeds  an  unfet¬ 
tered  flow  of  power  that  frees  you 
from  all  things  me<-hanical. 

It’s  more  than  the  fa<‘t  that  you 
ride  on  four  resilient  coil  s|)i  ing>— 
one  for  every  wheel— and  the  fai’t 
that  your  hands  hold  a  steering 


wheel  which  seems  to  anticipate 
your  wishes. 

Somehow,  all  these  together  give 
you  a  sense  of  command  over  a 
joyous  companion  for  your  jour¬ 
ney.  and  of  all  you  encounter  on 
the  way. 

So  we  offer  this  suggestion: 
Before  another  week  has  jiassed, 
get  in  touch  with  your  Buick 
dealer.  I.et  him  introduce  you  to  a 
Koadmastek.  Then  pick  a  route 
you  know  from  long  experience— 
and  see  what  a  new  experience 
driving  this  «-ar  of  cars  can  be. 
HUICK  Division  oj  GENERAL  MOTORS 

Kquipm*nt,  trim  and  mod^la  arp 

to  ehange  icitHovt  notirr. 


Iflien  hvUer  autainahilox  are  built  Ituick  will  build  them 


HO  ADM  AS TEH 

(lustoni  Built  l)\  Bl  lEK 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Good  Copy — A  Potent 
Want  Ad  Sales  Tool 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


not  believe  in  our  product.  .  ^ 

“Here  on  the  Tribune  we  try  to  GlGClt  GunS 

be  consistent.  Every  salesman  is  Here's  how  Classified  linage 
I X  urged,  and  frequently,  to  carry  a  is  running  in  the  52  cities  meas- 

iC  notebook  and  use  it.  Birthdays,  of  ured  by  Media  Records: 

course,  and  personal  events  in  the  January .  42,772,186 

lives  of  advertisers,  but  even  more,  February  . . .  40,355,219 

window  and  office  displays.  March  .  49,357,515 

“A  list  of  items  in  a  show  win-  April  .  52,164,910 

dow,  with  prices  and  the  firm  . 

name,  are  all  that  a  good  sales-  .  ^2***'’*®* 

man  needs  to  construct  not  one  . . 

switched  but  a  series  of  advertisements  on  ‘ '  ‘  51,465,437 

display  thatparticular  d^play.  ;;  5,;844;34, 

:  getting  TTiis  is  the  best  ^ssible  door  Every  month  this  year  is  ahead 
i  a  num-  oPen®/  for  f.  "on  advertiser,  and  the  corresponding  month  in 

the  con-  oan  be  applied  with  equal  force  ,950.  In  fact,  each  month  of 

fied  col-  ^  regular  realtor  or  auto  I95i  is  a  new  monthly  record  in 

Plentiful  ‘feeler,  who  gives  you  some  copy,  the  MR  measurements, 

lumerous  but  who  displays  photos  in  his  ' 

sted  that  '^‘udows,  or  conceals  klunks  on  Munn  Apologizes 

ng  copy  fbe  back  of  the  lot,  without  doing  John  O.  Munn,  in  his  column, 
vant  ads  anything  further  about  them.  “Dealers  Tell  Me",  in  the  Nov.  26 

m  better  “We  stress  repeatedly  that  each  issue  of  Automotive  News,  says 
advertisement  should  be  complete,  “j  have  an  apology  to  make  both 
skeptical,  about  twice  the  actual  size,  and  as  (q  my  readers  and  the  newspaper 


Copy  is  to  advertising  what  to-  They  had,  by  this  time,  switched  but  a  series  of  advertisements  on 
bacco  is  to  a  pipe.  That’s  so  ob-  from  Classified  to  large  display  ma^articular  display, 
vious  it’s  almost  a  banality,  yet,  space  and  were  still  not  getting  Tnis  is  the  best  ^ssible  uoo^ 
how  many  Classified  Advertising  good  results.  “We  advised  a  num-  ‘Or  non  advertiser,  and 

salesmen  pay  as  much  attention  to  ber  of  these  firms,”  said  the  con-  be  applied  with  equal  force 

their  copy  techniques  as  they  do  sultant,  “that  the  Classified  col-  /be  regular  realtor  or  auto 

to  their  sales  methods?  umns  were  producing  a  plentiful  uealer,  who  gives  you  some  copy, 


In  our  current  series  pointed  supply  of  workers  for  numerous  bul  who  displays  photos  in  his  •—  -  -  _ 

at  developing  new  business  with  industrial  firms  and  suggested  that  windows,  or  conceals  klunks  on  Munn  Apologizes 

which  to  meet  and  beat  record  the  use  of  good  selling  copy  ^be  back  of  the  lot,  without  doing  John  O.  Munn,  in  his  column, 
linage  figures,  we  have  arrived  at  (italics  mine)  in  the  want  ads  further  ^bout  them.  “Dealers  Tell  Me”,  in  the  Nov.  26 

the  matter  of  “copy”  and  none  would  solve  their  problem  better  We  stress  repeatedly  that  each  issue  of  Automotive  News,  says 
too  soon  either.  Copy  is  an  item  than  any  other  method.”  advertisement  should  be  complete,  “j  have  an  apology  to  make  both 

that  is  far  too  often  relegated  to  Although  frankly  skeptical,  ^bout  twice  the  actual  size,  and  as  (q  niy  readers  and  the  newspaper 

one  of  the  “clean-up”  details  in  such  firms  as  Burdines,  Richards,  as  possible.  We  suggest  let-  classified  advertising  fraternity.” 

the  sale  of  a  Classified  campaign.  Sears-Roebuck  and  even  the  display  lines  with  red  or  jje  retracts  the  statement  he 

Actually,  it  can  be  a  key  sales  United  States  Employment  Ser-  blue  crayon,  purely  for  eye  ap-  made  in  a  recent  column  in  which 
tool.  vice  agreed  to  try  “glamorized”  we  say  copy  should,  in  its  he  stated  that  classified  rates  are 

‘Intangible  Product’  want  ad  copy  and  to  their  amaze-  appearance,  be  a  compliment  to  three  times  the  rate  of  dis- 

One  of  the  obstacles  that  con-  ment  found  that  Classified  was  *b®  whoin  it  is  sho^.  It  pi^y  advertising.  He  says,  “I  can- 


tool.  vice  agreed  to  try  “glamorized”  P*®^'  we  say  copy  should,  in  its  he  stated  that  classified  rates  are 

‘Intangible  Product’  want  ad  copy  and  to  their  amaze-  appearance,  be  a  compliment  to  three  times  the  rate  of  dis- 

One  of  the  obstacles  that  con-  ment  found  that  Classified  was  *b®  “  sho^.  It  pi^y  advertising.  He  says,  “I  can- 

fronts  every  advertising  salesman  luore  than  filling  their  personnel  j  8  ,  Possiole.  it  words  to  express  my  sor- 

is  the  ‘intaiible’ character  of  his  rosters.  shoffid  be  ready  for  the  printer.  ^ow  for  having  printed  it.  The 

product.  He  is  selling  ‘results’  to  “There’s  nothing  wrong  with  ,  .  .  L  ‘  imj^r-  statement  was  based  on  hearsay, 

be  sure,  but  to  the  prospect,  who,  ‘be  Classified  medium.  But  there  Many  dealers  have  inferred  that 

as  a  potenial  Cassified  advertiser,  often  a  lot  wrong  with  the  way  advertiser,  ^rue.  Paradoxically,  1  did 

might  well  have  had  no  experience  it  is  used,”  concluded  the  authors.  to  discuss  witn  mm.  it  l  pre-  check  the  facts,  as  is  my  habit. 


white  space  calls  for  a  high  de-  during  the  depression  has  lost  its 
gree  of  skepticism.  magnetism  today.  Now  they’ve 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  initial  got  to  be  sold  even  in  a  help 
approach  is  coupled  with  a  well  wanted  ad. 


integrated  series  of  ads  to  be  run 


_ _ _ _ ^ _  it  is  used,”  concluded  the  authors.  discuss  witn  nim.  it  1  pre-  check  the  facts,  as  is  my  habit, 

with  advertising  whatever,  this  The  inventory  type  help  wanted  “  Sood  advertisement,  in-  though  I  have  newspaper 

business  of  swapping  dollars  for  ad  that  had  people  swarming  in  to  ^11  it,  and  it  is  tmown  Jop  every  o^ier 

during  the  depression  has  lost  its  m  tne  waste  Pasxet,  1  am  disap-  medium  available  in  my  office  con- 

magnetism  today.  Now  they’ve  ^mted,  may  show  annoyance.  If  tinually.” 

got  to  be  sold  even  in  a  help  f  prepared  it  as  a  gimmick  and  /  _  ,  _  „ 

wanted  ad.  lands  in  the  waste  basket,  it  Seek  Survey  Returns 

•  o  served  its  purpose  in  keeping  the  Evanston  —  Newspaper  classi- 

at  ane  .  em  ers  Say  interview  going.  I  feel  no  disap-  fied,  advertising  memiageTS  are  asked 


What  Panel  Members  Say 


basis,  which  say  js  copy  preparation  receiving  pointment.  I  got  over  my  sales  to  V 
things  atout  the  advertisers  busi-  ,ts  fair  share  of  attention  in  our  talk.  If  he  buys  it,  so  much  the  them 
[if  bii^elf  has  current  sales  efforts?  better,  copy  is  ready.”  survej 

l^een  able  to  say  them,  the  entire  j,m  Doherty,  CAM,  Providence  Milton  Werner,  CAM,  Milwau-  sified. 


Seek  Survey  Returns 

Evanston  —  Newspaper  classi¬ 
fied,  advertising  memiageTs  are  asked 
to  return  the  questionnaire  sent 
them  in  connection  with  a  national 
survey  on  job  opportunities  in  clas- 


transaction  is  immediately  placed  (r.  j.)  Journal  and  Evening  Bui-  kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  concludes;  The  study  is  being  conducted  by 

on  a  more  material  f^/ing  letin,  a  member  of  the  Classified  “r  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  the  Earl  A.  McIntyre,^  assistant  pro- 

ten^a^  St 'h^rduar  DJrao^'  subscribes  to  the  responsibility  of  Classified  Adver-  fessor  at  Michigan  State  College. 

IrSist  sdl  thrcamnatn  to  tl^^^  n  I  ''*  salesmen  to  see  to  it  that  a  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles 

advmiser  and  th^rdilrtiSr  to  **  Classified  ad-  L.  Allen,  assistant  dean  and  direc- 

the  reader  * approaching  prospects  who  vertising  in  their  newspaper.  tor  of  research,  Medill  School  of 

Unfortiinatelv  even  inanv  bave  done  little  or  no  advertising  “The  only  way  to  do  this  effec-  Journalism,  Northwestern  Univer- 


kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  concludes; 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  the 


Clinic  Panel,  subscribes  to  the  responsibility  of  Classified  Adver- 

tViot  ic  _ _ I _  _ t*.  ...L 


advmise?  and  theTdiIrtiJer  to  **  Classified  ad-  L.  Allen,  assistant  dean  and  direc- 

the  reader  * approaching  prospects  who  vertising  in  their  newspaper.  tor  of  research,  Medill  School  of 

Unfortunatelv  even  manv  advertising  “The  only  way  to  do  this  effec-  Journalism,  Northwestern  Univer- 

CAMs  overlook  the  imoortance  s>‘y-  Professor  McIntyre,  to  date, 

of  coDV  as  related  to  Classified  P'®''  satisfactory  to  sell  accounts  and  prepare  copy  around  has  only  received  an  18%  return 


of  copy  as  related  to  Classified. 
How  many  help  wanted  ads  seek- 


a  prepared-in-advance  ad  or  ser-  those  ideas.  Not  just  one  idea  but  on  the  survey  mailing. 


ine  Classified  salesmen  soecificallv  attempt  to  sell  a  whole  series  of  ideas  which  “jhe  survey  is  of  great  impor- 

state  “Must  be  eood  conv  writer'^”  ‘be  general  idea  of  advertising  have  plenty  of  thinking  and  plan-  tance  to  both  teachers  of  advertis- 
Almost  everv  ad  seekine  disnlav  '^‘‘hout  anything  specific  to  show  ning  behind  them.  It  is  only  in  jng  and  classified  managers,”  he 
^les  oeoDle  stresses  “Must  be  e^ood  prospect.  that  way  that  the  advertiser  can  ^^id,  “because  it  will  serve  as  the 

at  conv  and  lavont  ”  ^  Outside  sales  Staff  pre-  hope  to  get  the  best  run  for  his  basis  for  courses  and  classes  m 

pares  a  great  deal  of  copy  for  money.  It  is  obvious  that  by  be 


Almost  every  ad  seeking  display  nrosoect 
sales  people  stresses  “Must  be  good  P 

at  copy  and  layout. 

■'  pares  a  gre; 

For  In-the-Mood  Audience  contract  ad 
One  of  the  bases  for  lack  of  “Since  we 


ror  in-ine-.\iood  Audience  contract  advertisers  particularly,  ing  unselfish  in  our  service  to  the 
One  of  the  bases  for  lack  of  “Since  we  use  no  cuts  or  dis-  advertiser,  we  serve  ourselves 
emphasis  on  Classified  copy,  is  play  type,  we  constantly  impress  best,  because  instead  of  selling 
that  ours  has  been  characterized  upon  all  of  our  people  in  sales  one  ad,  we  are  selling  a  series  of 
as  a  “  .  .  .  special,  preconditioned,  meetings  and  individually  the  im-  ads. 

in-the-mood  audience.”  (Small-  portance  of  descriptive  copy,  and  “For  agate  ideas,  we  look  into 


money.  It  is  obvious  that  by  be-  classified  advertising  in  a  number 
ing  unselfish  in  our  service  to  the  qJ  colleges  and  universities. 


as  a  ...  1 
in-the-mood 


“For  agate  ideas,  we  look  into 


Lionel  Elected 

Daniel  L.  Lionel,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  was  elected  president 


Space  Advertising,  Funk  &  Wag-  furnish  them  with  a  good  copy  both  MacDonald  and  Howard  of  the  New  York  City  As.sociation 
nails,  1948)  Our  readers  are  sup-  service  to  assist  them’in  preparing  Parish’s  services.  We  constantly  of  Classified  Advertising  Man^ 


posedly  pre-sold,  this  book  goes  it.”  encourage  our  people  to  submit  gers  at  the  annual  meeting  Dec.  7 

on  to  say.  “It’s  not  necessary  to  A  specific  approach  to  Classi-  ideas  and  campaigns  to  the  adver-  held  at  Leone’s  Restaurant, 

persuade  them  to  read  your  ad.”  fied  copywriting  with  a  note  of  tiser  as  part  of  our  continual  48th  Street.  Other  officers  electw 

Yet,  when  Classified  ads  fail  to  caution  comes  from  Morton  J.  A.  training  program.  Since  selling  ad-  are  James  Daly,  New  York  World 

pull  satisfactorily,  does  that  mean  McDonald,  CAM,  Oakland  (Cal.)  vertising,  is  done  most  success-  Telegram  and  Sun,  vicepresident. 


pull  satisfactorily,  does  that  mean  McDonald,  CAM,  Oakland  (Cal.) 
the  Classified  audience  isn’t  living  Tribune: 


up  to  its  billing?  “W 

The  book  quotes  an  anonymous  print’ 


cDonald,  CAM,  Oakland  (Cal.)  vertising,  is  done  most  success-  Telegram  and  Sun,  vicepresidem, 
ibune:  fully  by  appealing  to  the  emotions  and  Miriam  Tully,  classified  man- 

“We  all  sell  “salesmanship  in  rather  than  to  reason,  we  find  it  ager,  Fairchild  Publications,  sec- 
int”  (advertising),  but  oddly  a  great  deal  easier  to  sell  ideas  retary-treasurer. 


copy  consultant  who  was  called  in  enough  most  of  us  rely  exclusive-  which  benefit  the  advertiser  than  Mr.  Lionel  succeeds  John  Irwin 
by  some  Miami  stores  who  were  ly  on  jaw  bone  to  sell  the  printed  to  sell  him  elaborate  circulation  of  the  New  York  Journal  Amen- 
having  a  problem  recruiting  help,  word  —  looks  as  though  we  did  breakdowns.”  can. 
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Minute  Man 


MALAYA 


Ihis  young  Malayan  soldier  is  guarding 
a  strategic  area.  Not  an  arsenal,  not  an 
atom  bomb  plant  —  but,  in  its  own  way,  just 
as  important  to  the  United  States. 

The  '"protected  place"  is  a  large  rubber 
plantation  in  Malaya.  Today,  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  Malaya  are  waging  a  bitter 
shooting  war  with  hit-and-run  Communist 
bandits  who  are  bent  on  disrupting  the 
country’s  vital  natural  rubber  production. 

Malaya  supplies  nearly  half  of  the  world’s 
natural  rubber.  The  lack  of  such  rubber  would 
affect  the  security  of  all  the  free  nations. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  handicaps  of  trying  to 
fight  a  jungle-hidden  enemy,  Malaya  has 
succeeded  in  stemming  the  Communist  tide. 
Malayan  rubber  production  has  been  maintained. 
The  rubber  planter  continues  to  work  his 
rubber  land,  though  it  means  risking  his  life 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

In  their  fight  against  the  Communists  in 
Malaya,  the  people  of  this  important  Southeast 
Asian  country  are  maintaining  an  outpost  of 
free(iom  and  democracy  in  the  very  shadow 
of  the  Iron  Curtain. 


Natural  Rubber 
Bureau 

1631  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


Write  for  Free  Booklet  "Natural  Ri  bber  and  You 


f 


News  Story 
Gets  Crews 
For  Ships 

Washington  —  Journalistic  cur¬ 
iosity  may  have  pointed  the  way 
to  getting  crews  for  ships  loaded 
w’ith  defense  cargoes  for  Europe 
but  held  in  port  by  lack  of  sea¬ 
men. 

The  needed  crews  may  be 
flown  here  from  Panama. 

A  chain  of  events  was  touched 
off  when  Houston  Harte,  publish¬ 
er  of  several  Texas  newspapers, 
heard  a  report  seamen  were  get¬ 
ting  $100  a  day  to  sail  ships  to 
Korea.  He  asked  the  Associated 
Press  to  check  the  report. 

A  story  written  as  a  result  of 
the  query  said  men  sailing  ships 
in  Far  East  danger  zones  get  dou¬ 
ble  pay  (but  not  $100  a  day). 
The  story  said  that  as  a  result, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
crews  on  ships  bound  for  Korea, 
but  that  vessels  going  to  peaceful 
Europe  sometimes  had  trouble 
finding  crews.  ♦ 

The  story  appeared  in  the  Star 
and  Herald,  of  Panama,  among 
other  papers.  Members  of  the 
merchant  seamen  pool  in  Panama 
wrote  the  Associated  Press  in 
Washington,  saying  they  had  583 
men  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
sail  anywhere. 

The  AP  passed  this  information 
along  to  the  maritime  administra¬ 
tion.  Officials  there  said  so  much 
red  tape  would  be  involved  in 
using  the  men  from  the  Panama 
pool  that  probably  nothing  could 
be  done. 

Yesterday,  Vice-Admiral  E.  L. 
Cochrane,  hedd  of  the  Maritime 
Administration,  announced  that 
23  Liberty  ships  are  “held  up  in 
East  Coast  ports,  fully  loaded  and 
ready  for  sea,  awaiting  essential 
crew  members.”  Some  ships,  he 
said,  need  only  one  or  two  men 
of  special  skills. 

Cochrane  appealed  to  merchant 
seamen  who  have  taken  shore 
jobs  to  come  back  to  the  sea.  He 
said  an  additional  75  ships  will 
soon  be  loaded,  intensifying  the 
need  for  skilled  crewmen. 

The  AP  telephoned  the  Mari¬ 
time  Administration,  again  calling 
attention  to  the  offer  of  the  Pan¬ 
ama  seamen’s  pool.  This  time,  the 
inquiry  went  to  Charles  Maguire, 
director  of  the  National  Shipping 
Authority  (NSA). 

An  official  told  the  AP: 

“If  the  men  are  available  and 
qualified,  and  have  no  union  com¬ 
plications,  we  will  fly  them  to  the 
delayed  ships.”  He  said  only 
about  225  men  are  needed  alto¬ 
gether  at  the  moment,  so  that  the 
Panama  pool  might  fill  all  needs. 
■ 

Block  Agency  Moves 

Chicago  —  Louis  Block  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  has  moved  its  offices 
to  7  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  3, 
in  the  First  Federal  Building. 
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Dime  Daily's  Loss 
Set  at  5  Per  Cent 


San  Francisco — Losses  in  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  dailies  of  Eureka,  Calif., 
when  the  sireet  sale  price  was 
doubled  to  a  dime  a  copy  and 
home  delivery  rates  advanced  held 
to  five  per  cent. 

Don  O’Kane,  president.  Eureka 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  the  loss  was  1,000 
copies  and  stated  he  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  a  drop  of  twice  that 
total.  He  now  anticipates  early 
recovery  of  the  lost  circulation. 
The  home  delivery  price  went  to 
$1.50  from  a  former  30-cent  week¬ 
ly  rate.  The  combined  circulation 
of  the  morning  Humboldt  Times 
and  Humboldt  Standard  approxi¬ 
mated  20,000. 


City  Hall  Reporter 
Takes  Municipal  Job 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — ^Laurence  J. 
OToole,  city  hall  reporter  and  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  the  Syracuse  (N, 
Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  H  er aid  - 
American,  has 
been  appointed 
director  of  the 
Syracuse  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Re¬ 
search  by  Mayor 
Thomas  Cor¬ 
coran. 

Mr.  •  OToole, 

37,  will  assume 
his  new  duties  in 
the  $8,000  post 
on  Jan.  1,  and  will  resign  from 
his  news  job  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

A  graduate  of  St.  Lawrence 
University  with  a  degree  in  polit¬ 
ical  science,  Mr.  OToole  has  been 
with  Syracuse  newspapers  17 
years.  He  began  covering  politics 
for  the  Herald-Journal  in  1945 
after  his  return  from  four  years  of 
service  with  the  U.  S.  Army. 


OToole 


50  Editors 


Plan  to  Tour 
10  Countries 


Fifty  newspaper  and  radio  edi¬ 
tors  are  planning  to  leave  New 
York  March  1  on  a  chartered  Pan 
American  World  Airways  plane 
for  a  31-day  tour  of  10  European 
and  Middle  East  countries. 

Conferences  are  being  arranged 
for  the  group  to  meet  with  prime 
ministers,  American  ambassadors, 
CHANGE  OF  COMMAND  ministers  and  with  AP,  U.P., 

Henry  Slamin,  right,  newly  elected  bureau  chiefs  and  for- 

president  of  the  American  Associa-  editors 

tion  of  Newspaper  RepresenteUves, 

IS  congratulated  by  Lee  Ward,  out-  ,  ^  ^  j  L.  Wick  of  New 
going  president.  Mr.  Slamin  Is  with  .  ■'„.  .  _  , 

The  Chicago  office  of  George  A.  ^ork.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
McDevItt  Co.,  and  Mr.  Ward  Is  cor,wrations  owning  the  Rome 
president  of  Ward-Griffith  Co.  in  (>taly)  Daily  American,  Niles 


New  York. 


(O.)  Daily  Times,  Roanoke  Rap¬ 
ids  (N.  C.)  Daily  Herald,  Boga- 
lusa  (La.)  Daily  News,  Ne* 
Iberia  (La.)  Daily  Iberian. 

Mr.  Wick,  who  has  made  three 


AANR's  Sound  Film 
Shown  in  Chicago 

Chicago — The  new  color  sound  tours  of  Europe  and  the  Near 
film  version  of  “Business — Speak  East,  said  his  editor  friends  often 
Up!”  was  shown  to  members  of  inquire  why  he  does  not  take 
the  Chicago  Chapter,  American  them  along  so  this  time  he  de- 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre-  cided  to  organize  a  party, 
sentatives,  at  the  chapter’s  Dec.  Each  newsman  will  pay  his 
1 1  meeting  devoted  to  business  own  expenses,  which  are  expected 
matters.  to  average  $2,000. 

A  report  of  the  AANR  annual  Reservations  Made 


meeting  in  Detroit  last  week  was 
given  by  Henry  Slamin,  George  A. 
McDevitt  Co.,  newly  elected  presi- 


Reservations  already  exceed  ac¬ 
commodations,  which  limit  the 
group  to  50,  Mr.  Wick  told  E  k 


Mr.  Slamin  said  p_  -j-he  first’ 50  taking  their  first 
the  AANR  s  program  for  1952  was  payments,  due  Dec.  31,  will  be 
m  the  process  of  being  formu-  accepted 
lated.  ^ 


Among  those  who  plan  to  make 


New  Flour  Campaign 
Set  for  Northwest 

Portland,  Ore. — With  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  new  agency,  Rich¬ 
ard  G.  Montgomery  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  to  direct  its  advertising  after 
Jan.  1,  Centennial  Flouring  Mills 
Company  of  Seattle,  will  begin  its 
first  consistent  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  space.  Metropolitan 
dailies,  small  dailies  and  represent¬ 
ative  weeklies  will  be  used  through¬ 
out  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Alaska  to  promote  feeds  and  pack¬ 
aged  Hours. 

The  Montgomery  agency  has 
also  been  named  to  launch  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  Misco  Mills  of  Monta¬ 
na.  It  is  another  Centennial  opera¬ 
tion.  For  about  five  years  the 
agency  has  handled  the  advertising 
of  Crown  Mills  here.  Centennial 
subsidiary.  Its  advertising  budget 
for  last  year  was  approximately 
$30,000. 


Fisk  l^hridge,  Kate  Co.,  chair-  tour  are  David  W.  Howe, 
man  of  the  Chicap  Chapters  New  business  manager  of  the  Burling- 
Business  Committee,  announced  (vt.)  Free  Press,  a  former 
the  Chicago  committee  will  be  in  president  of  ANPA;  John  John- 
charge  of  AANR  s  pr^entation  at  editorial  writer  for  the  Chi- 

the  annual  nieeting  of  the  News-  cago  Daily  News;  Roy  Pinkerton, 
paper  Advertising  Executive  Ass^  editorial  writer  for  the  John  P. 
ciation  here  Jan.  21-23.  Details  Scripps  Newspapers;  Robert  Hall 
of  thatt  presentation  are  yet  to  be  president  of  the  Post-Hall  Syndi- 
worked  out. 

Del  Worthington,  Cresmer  &  telephoned  on  Dec. 

Woodward,  Inc.,  former  AANR  jj  George  Allen.  U.  S.  Am- 
president,  under  whose  administra-  bassador  to  Yugoslavia,  for  him 
tion  “Business  Speak  Up”  was  first  try  to  arrange  an  interview 

conceived,  explained  the  new  16-  .^^,jth  Marshal  Tito.  He  also  called 
mm.  color  sound  film  is  now  avail-  John  Lloyd,  AP  chief  in  London, 
able  for  representatives  to  present  who  will  try  to  arrange  an  inter- 
to  business  and  industrial  firms,  view  with  Prime  Minister  Win- 
"  ston  Churchill.  Dan  DeLuce,  AP 

$12,244  from  Show  chief  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  is 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Edward  J.  scheduling  an  interview  for  the 
Meeman,  editor  of  Memphis  Press-  editors  with  Chancellor  Konrad 

Scimitar,  has  received  a  check  for  Adenauer  of  Germany. 
$12,244.96  from  the  Kiwanis  Club  An  effort  will  be  made  to  ob- 
as  profits  from  the  Ted  Mack  tain  a  special  audience  with  Pope 
Amateur  Show  staged  for  the  ben-  XII. 

efit  of  the  newspaper’s  Goodfel-  The  group  will  visit  Berlin, 

lows  Fund.  Frankfort,  Bonn,  Soviet  Germany 

■  (East  Berlin  and  the  Leipzig 

TJA-Hr  TvAvnemUtA*  Fair).  Vienna,  Belgrade,  Istanbul 

Neiv  Tran^tter  ^n^g^a.  Teheran,  Tel  Aviv 

A  A  Morning  News  Jerusalem,  Athens.  Rome, 

and  WFAA  executives,  headed  by  parie  Trknrlr.n 
E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  president.  -  Lo  oo  -  _ 
were  hosts  C^.  6  at  a  luncheon  tjmi 
dedicating  a  new  $250,000  trans-  neaas  oaies 

mitter  for  WFAA-570.  Guests  in-  Chicago  —  Paul  H.  Hill,  for- 
eluded  Lorrin  Thurston,  publisher  merly  director  of  sales  for  Ncsco, 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  Inc.,  has  been  named  vicepresidenl 
owner  of  KGU,  Honolulu.  in  charge  of  sales  for  Nesco. 
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FOTOGS 

News  T 
Picture  ” 

Win 

Contest  *• 


Select  your  best  1951  pictures  for  inclusion  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  13th  News  Picture  Contest 


FIRST  PRIZE 


lOO 


SECOND  PRIZE 


THIRD  PRIZE 


5  Honorable  Mentions  of  $15 

Certilicates  oi  award  will  also  be  made 
to  newspapers  or  news  services  em¬ 
ploying  the  winning  photographers. 


IMPORTANT 

All  entries  should  be  mounted  on  board, 
sire  not  exceeding  16  x  20. 

SUBMIT  ALL  MATERIAL,  CARE¬ 
FULLY  PACKED  TO  PREVENT  DAM¬ 
AGE.  ON  OR  BEFORE  JANUARY  31, 
1952. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  December  15,  1951 


THREE  CASH  PRIZES  wiU  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  ior  the  best  SPOT 
NEWS  photographs  made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  and  published  in 
DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  of  general  circulation  during  the  calendar  year 

1951.  Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  until  January  31.  1952. 

/ 

Winning  photographer  in  the  E.  &  P.  contest  will  receive  the  ANNUAL  AWARD  of 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  for  his  contribution  to  pictorial  journalism,  and 
the  winning  photo  will  be  hung  in  Kent  State's  HALL  OF  FAME. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

1.  Pictures  taken  by  photographers  employed  by  a  newspaper,  a  syndicate, 
a  news  service  or  by  an  accredited  free  lance  in  the  U.  S.  and  its  posses¬ 
sions,  in  Canada  or  in  Mexico,  are  eligible.  No  stills  from  newsreels 
are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which  may  be  submitted  by  an 
individual.  Pictures  must  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  during 
the  CALENDAR  YEAR  OF  1951.  Attach  as  proof  of  publication  a 
clipping  or  tear  sheet  bearing  date  line,  or  a  statement  from  your 
editor  or  chief  of  photo  staff  verifying  publication.  A  descriptive 
caption  on  the  back  of  each  picture  should  tell  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made,  and  with  what  make  of  camera;  also  the  type  of 
film  and  bulb  employed,  shutter  speed  and  lens  stop.  Publication  of 
a  picture  in  a  magazine  or  other  periodical  does  not  qualify  it  for  this 
contest. 

3.  All  photos  will  be  judged  in  one  class:  SPOT  NEWS  PHOTOS. 
Cameramen  in  small  communities  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  the 
photographers  of  large  cities  to  win  recognition.  The  point  system  de¬ 
vised  by  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association  will  be  followed 
in  the  judging.  This  provides:  4  possible  points  for  dramatic  quality 
achieved  while  covering  spot  news  story  where  unrehearsed  action  is 
obvious;  3  possible  points  for  difficulties  encountered  and  competitive 
conditions  under  which  photographer  worked;  2  possible  points  for 
importance  of  story;  1  possible  point  for  technical  quality. 

4.  Pictures  must  be  submitted  in  8x10  size.  Prints  must  be  glossy  and 
should  be  mounted  on  board  (size  of  mounting  is  not  to  exceed  16x20) 
to  protect  the  print  and  show  it  effectively  to  the  judges.  A  flexible 
non-curling  board  is  best  for  exhibition  purposes.  EACH  PICTURE 
MUST  CARRY  A  TITLE  WRITTEN  OR  LETTERED  UNDER  IT. 
NO  NAMES  OR  OTHER  IDENTIFICATION  SHOULD  APPEAR  ON 
THE  FRONT  OF  THE  PICTURE. 

5.  Pictures  will  not  be  returned  unless  requested  at  time  of  entry.  All 
copyrights  will  be  carefully  respected  in  reproduction  for  news  purposes 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

(TO  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  HEADS:  Please 
post  these  rules  conspicuously  for  your  staff.) 


News  Picture  Contest 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  TIMES  TOWER 


NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 


PROMOTION 

Cartoon-Strip  Style 
Sells  Classified  Ads 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Chalk  up  another  first — at 
least,  it’s  the  first  time  we’ve  seen 
anything  like  it — for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune. 
This  is  a  full  page,  4-color  ad, 
done  in  cartoon-strip  style,  selling 
Star  and  Tribune  want  ads.  It’s 
a  honey. 

“The  birth  of  a  salesman.”  this 
page  is  captioned,  with  a  subhead 
that  says,  “Or  how  you  get  so 
much  for  so  little  with  a  Star  and 
Tribune  want  ad!” 

Just  as  any  cartoon  strip  does, 
this  ad  takes  you  through  a  series 
of  steps  that  lead  to  a  conclusion, 
and  a  happy  one.  First,  your  ad 
is  born — by  phone,  by  mail,  or  by 
personal  call.  If  you  phone,  as 
one  panel  shows,  your  ad  is  taken 
by  a  trained  ad-visor,  and  in  min¬ 
utes  it  is  on  its  way  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Here  we  see  the  ad 
being  set.  ' 

Then  we  follow  the  ad  to  the 
make-up  table,  through  the  stereo¬ 
type  process,  to  the  platemaker, 
and  onto  the  press.  From  there 
we  go  with  it,  via  a  carrier  sales¬ 
man,  into  Star  and  Tribune 


Advertising  succeeds 


Continuous  advertising  in 
Printers’  Ink  develops 


I  cumulative  impact  | 


that  creates  a 

vivid  picture  of 
your  newspaper  and 
market  in  the  minds  of  the 


leading 


helps  you  sell 
more  advertising. 


homes.  And  next,  naturally,  we 
see  the  happy  conclusion — a  sale 
of  unwanted  possessions  provid¬ 
ing  money  for  something  you 
want,  a  lost  pet  found,  a  better 
job  found. 

Final  panel  in  the  ad  repeats 
how  to  place  one — by  phoning,  by 
writing,  by  visiting  the  Star  and 
Tribune  office. 

“We  think  this  ad  had  terrific 
impact,”  notes  Promotion  Direc¬ 
tor  Otto  A.  Silha,  “and  really  of¬ 
fers  new  oportunities  to  advertis¬ 
ers  in  the  color  field.” 

It  certainly  does.  Not  only  is 
this  terrific  promotion  for  the  pa¬ 
per’s  want  ads,  but  it  is  a  sample 
of  what  imagination  can  do  with 
color  advertising  run-of-paper  in 
the  daily  pap«r.  As  such  it  should 
have  wide  interest  not  only  for 
want  ad  prospects,  but  for  all  the 
paper’s  display  advertising  pros¬ 
pects. 

Curious  coincidence — same  day 
this  hit  our  desk  came  a  folder 
from  Nation’s  Business  bearing 
the  same  caption.  Well,  anyhow, 
it’s  a  happier  one  than  that  dis¬ 
mal  “death”  of  a  salesman. 

And  while  we’re  visiting  Silha’s 
shop — he  rates  a  hand,  too,  for  a 
terrific  trade  paper  ad.  It’s  in  the 
Star  and  Tribune’s  wonderful 
“What  makes  a  newspaper  great?” 
series,  and  provides  a  picture  of 
the  paper’s  typical  carrier  sales¬ 
man.  Illustration  is  a  composite 
photograph  of  1 1  carrier  sales¬ 
men.  and  copy  gives  a  composite 
description  of  him.  It’s  an  ad  to 
make  you  proud. 

Golden  Weddings 

Fishing  the  other  day  for  some 
golden  wedding  (not  the  whiskey) 
promotions,  we  come  up  this  week 
with  two.  One  took  place  last 
week  in  San  Francisco,  where  the 
News  entertained  260  couples  at 
its  fifth  annual  Golden  Wedding 
Party. 

The  party  paid  special  honor  to 
the  couple  longest  wed,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Silas  Jenkins,  who  have  been 
at  it  71  years.  There  was  special 
tribute,  too,  to  the  couple  mar¬ 
ried  the  longest  distance  from  San 
Francisco,  a  Chinese-American 
couple.  And  there  was  a  surprise, 
too,  a  couple  wed  only  two 
months.  They  qualified  by  having 
been  at  previous  golden  wedding 
parties,  and  then  having  remarried 
after  losing  their  respective 
spouses. 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Promotion 
Manager  Howard  Bloomfield  of 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  re¬ 
ports.  the  paper  puts  on  a  “Silver 
and  Gold”  radio  program  every 
Sunday  which  honors  couples 


celebrating  golden  or  silver  wed¬ 
ding  anniversaries.  One  cute  gag 
here  is  that  one  of  the  downtown 
theatres  provides  each  couple  with 
tickets  printed  on  silver  or  gold 
paper. 

“Not  every  week,  but  quite  of¬ 
ten.  “Mr.  Bloomfield  notes,  “the 
news  department  gets  a  picture 
and  does  a  job  on  the  very  old 
timers.  We  have  had  couples  mar¬ 
ried  nearly  70  years.  Often  they 
have  been  subscribers  the  whole 
period.” 

Since  the  War 

One  of  the  liveliest  market  stor¬ 
ies  we  have  seen  in  some  time  is 
told  by  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 
in  an  attractive  new  booklet  that 
dives  right  into  its  story  with  a 
question  caption,  “Are  you  getting 
your  share  of  sales  from  the  $2 
billion  Pittsburgh  retail  market?’’ 

The  booklet  tells  the  story  of 
Pittsburgh’s  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  since  the  war.  There  are  a 
lot  of  new  faces  in  Pitsburgh  these 
days,  it  says,  and  “all  of  these 
faces  mean  something  to  you.” 
There  are.  for  instance,  the  new 
faces  on  the  folks  who  have  the 
6,000  new  jobs  created  in  Alle¬ 
ghany  County  in  just  one  year. 

With  simple,  sprightly  text,  and 
with  liberal  photographic  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  booklet  highlights  new 
industry,  expanding  industry,  new 
buildings,  new  service  company 
expansions,  civic  improvements  to 
better  business,  better  living.  It 
compares  pre-war  with  post-war 
population,  buying  power,  retail 
sales,  wholesale  .sales.  It  analyzes 
Pittsburgh  as  a  natural  marketing 
center. 

And  from  there  it  moves  easily 
and  naturally  into  a  story  of  the 
paper’s  circulation  growth  and  its 
advertising  records. 

The  whole  thing  moves  fast  and 
interestingly.  And  for  all  the 
ground  it  covers,  it  yet  has  the 
impression  of  being  a  compact 
and  a  fresh  market  story.  It  should 
get  wide  attention. 

In  Akron.  O.,  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  is  out  with  its  new  standard 
market  data  folders  covering  both 
the  daily  and  Sunday  papers. 

And  in  the  Quad-City  area,  in 
Illinois,  the  Moline  Dispatch  and 
Rock  Island  Argus  are  out  with  a 
sprightly  market  data  folder  that 
asks  “does  your  idea  of  the  Quad- 
Cities  coincide  with  this?”  This  is 
a  well-designed  folder  that  tells  its 
story  quickly,  highlighting  essen¬ 
tial  new  market  facts  about  this 
four-city  market  that  also  includes 
East  Moline  and  Davenport.  Iowa. 

In  the  Bag 

Maybe  his  name  has  something 
to  do  with  it,  but  Bob  Baskett. 
sports  editor  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press  Democrat,  put 
through  an  idea  of  his  this  year 
which  provides  local  basketball 
teams  with  game  programs.  The 
Press  Democrat  provides  the  pro¬ 
grams  free,  printing  only  the  cov¬ 
ers  and  leaving  the  inside  pages 
clear  for  the  .schol  to  imprint,  by 


mimeograph,  the  players’  names. 
If  the  school  wishes,  it  can  sell 
the  programs  and  raise  some 
money  for  its  team.  A  simple 
idea,  but  a  good  promotion. 

In  Eau  Claire,  Wise.,  the 
Leader  and  Daily  Telegram  cele¬ 
brated  the  end  of  the  football  sea¬ 
son  by  entertaining  eight  high 
school  football  squads  and  their 
coaches  at  a  banquet.  Coaches 
and  captains  of  various  other 
teams  were  also  present.  Movies 
were  shown  of  U  of  Wisconsin 
Big  Ten  games,  and  talks  were 
made  by  Paul  Shaw  of  the 
Badgers’  coaching  staff  and  Don 
Hutson,  all-time  all-American  end. 

When  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
started  giving  ad  executives  news- 
paperboy  aprons  just  as  a  gag,  it 
didn’t  realize  what  a  terrific  pro¬ 
motion  it  had  on  its  hands.  The 
aprons  were  so  eagerly  received, 
the  Journal  had  to  keep  on  giving 
until  it  had  disposed  of  10,0(K)  of 
them  all  over  the  U,  S. 

The  apron  is  the  regulation 
heavy  duck,  3-pocket  affair,  and 
has  the  paper’s  name  and  a  slogan 
“Brings  You  Business”  printed 
across  the  front.  They’re  handy, 
of  course,  for  dozens  of  household 
chores,  and  so  are  much  in  de¬ 
mand. 

The  Journal  reports  no  specific 
ad  contracts  as  a  result,  but  a  lot 
of  friends  and.  believe  it  or  not, 
some  new  subscribers.  It’s  a  won¬ 
derful  gag  that  lots  of  papers 
could  work. 


lit  ^di 
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Wiley's  Weather 

One  of  the  most  popular  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Sentinel  is  Wiley’s  Weather,  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  paragraphs  of  chatty  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  weather  dictated 
daily — without  charge — by  Wiley 
Sims,  the  city’s  widely-known 
weatherman. 

Photo  Calendars 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
is  giving  away  free  20,000  1952 
calendars  carrying  reproductions  of 
10  winning  pictures  selected  in  an 
art  competition  sponsored  by  the 
newspaper  last  spring  in  the  Great¬ 
er  Dallas  high  schools. 

Home  Landscaping 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal’s 
Home,  Farm  and  Garden  maga¬ 
zine  each  Sunday  is  running  a  new 
series  “Mr.  ‘M’  Landscapes  His 
Home.”  The  idea  was  dreained 
up  by  Edward  F.  O’Meara,  assist¬ 
ant  garden  editor  of  the  Journal, 
and  Jim  Miller,  of  the  accounting 
department,  who  write  the  full 
page  for  each  Sunday  paper.  Start¬ 
ing  in  October,  when  Mr.  Miller, 
and  his  wife  completed  building 
their  first  home,  the  articles  ex¬ 
plained  the  architect’s  plans  and 
then,  step-by-step,  went  through 
the  landscaping  of  a  typical  young 
couple’s  home,  on  a  typical  young 
couple’s  salary. 
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Italy  Stirred 
By  Revival  of 
II  Duce's  Paper 

By  Syd  Stogel 

Rome — Benito  Mussolini's  own 
newspaper,  the  powerful  Popolo 
(tltalia,  is  back  on  Italian  news¬ 
stands  after  an  absence  of  eight 
years.  The  newspaper,  which  is 
appearing  as  a  frail,  four-page 
weekly  priced  at  30  lire  (about 
4  cents),  is  being  published  by 
Luigi  G.  Garganese,  who  also  is 
editor. 


tional  referendum  to  decide  again 
whether  Italy  should  be  a  Re¬ 
public  or  return  to  the  Mon¬ 
archy.  Of  the  United  States,  the 
editors  say  America  should  have 
never  intervened  in  the  last  war 
and,  with  the  war  over,  the  U.  S. 
is  persisting  in  its  initial  errors, 
such  as  “continuing  to  fight  Fas¬ 
cism  without  pity.” 

Popolo’s  return  to  the  news¬ 
paper  scene  here,  naturally,  has 
evoked  a  bitter  howl  of  protest, 
from  practically  all  sides. 

However,  Guglielmo  Giannini, 
leader  of  the  Common  Man  Party, 
refused  to  show  alarm  over  the 


return  of  the  paper.  “Without 
Mussolini,”  he  d^lared,  “H  Po^lo 
d’ltalia  has  no  political  or  jour¬ 
nalistic  importance  whatsoever.” 

■ 

Unesco  Book  on  Laws 

A  Unesco  study  of  the  main 
types  of  regulations  governing  the 
information  media  (“Legislation 
for  Press,  Film  and  Radio”)  has 
been  published  by  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  New  York.  The  au¬ 
thors  of  the  report,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  analysis  of  the  laws  of  a  dozen 
countries,  are  Fernand  Terrou  and 
Lucien  Solal. 


Bureau  in  AFA 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  has  affiliaited  with  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America; 
will  be  represented  on  the  AFA 
board  of  directors  by  William  A- 
Greene,  assistant  Bureau  director. 
■ 

To  Discuss  Southern  4-A 

A  regional  meeting  of  Southent 
members  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Advertising  Agencies  will 
be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  30, 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  set¬ 
ting  up  a  Southern  chapter  of  the 
national  advertising  organization. 


Popolo  d’ltalia  was  founded  in 
1915  by  Mussolini  during  World 
War  I  as  a  rebel  Socialist  organ 
with  the  objective  of  inducing  the 
Italian  Government  to  enter  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  Later,  when  the  Black¬ 
shirts  took  control  of  the  nation, 
the  newspaper  became  the  official 
organ  of  the  Fa.scist  Party. 

Popolo  was  one  of  Mussolini’s 
most  profitable  ventures  and  the 
late  dictator  ased  its  columns  to 
thunder  his  threats  and  harangues 
right  up  until  the  day  Fascism 
was  overthrown  in  World  War  II. 

In  luly,  1943,  following  Mus¬ 
solini’s  fall  from  power,  a  mob 
in  Milan  invaded  and  destroyed 
the  huge  Popolo  printing  plants  at 
Piazza  Cavour. 

Italian  newspapermen  were  not 
surprised  at  the  reappearance  of 
Popolo.  for  there  had  been  ru¬ 
mors  that  the  paper  was  to  be 
revived  as  far  back  as  last  Feb¬ 
ruary.  At  that  time  the  wealthy 
Milan  industrialist.  Gian  Riccardo 
Celia,  instituted  an  unsuccessful 
lawsuit  to  prevent  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  confiscating  Popolo’s 
extremely  valuable  publishing 
properties.  Celia  declared  that 
Mussolini  had  “coded”  the  plant 
to  him  in  the  winter  of  1944 
and  he  had  accepted  the  offer 
not  as  a  Fascist  but  as  a  patriot 
whose  only  desire  was  to  prevent 
the  Nazis  from  transporting  the 
presses  to  Germany. 

The  paper’s  name  was  owned 
by  the  “Italian  Nationalist  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  but  last  September  the 
title  was  registered  in  aceord- 
aiKe  with  the  Italian  press  laws 
with  the  Tribunal  at  Milan.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  registration  act  the 
new  owner  of  the  paper  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  Dr.  Vito  Giliberti.  of  Via 
Corridoni  39,  Milan. 

\  few  days  after  the  first  issue 
of  Popolo  d’ltalia  appeared,  police 
brought  Editor  Garganese  into 
the  courts,  charging  him  with 
furthering  Fascism,  a  crime  ren¬ 
dering  him  liable  to  a  heavy  fine 
and  several  years  imprisonment. 

In  its  initial  issue,  Popolo  de¬ 
votes  considerable  space  remi¬ 
niscing  with  nostalgia  of  the 
glorious  (Fascist)  past.  Anti- 
Communist  and  critical  of  the 
Christian  Democrat  governmental 
■majority,  Popolo’s  editors  are 
calling  for  a  return  of  the  former 
Italian  colonies  and  for  a  na- 
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We  go  OUT  OF  OUR  WAY 

to  find  the  facts 


At  The  Mutual  Life  we  are  very  anxious  to  know  what  ix,“ople  really  think 
of  us.  And  because  public  confidence  is  important  to  the  success  of  a  life 
insurance  business  -we  go  out  of  our  way  to  find  out. 

We  conduct  surveys  among  different  groups  of  people  .  .  .  our  policy¬ 
holders,  our  own  home  office  employees,  branch  office  employees  and  sales¬ 
men  out  in  the  field.  We  even  solicit  the  opinions  of  strangers,  such  as  the 
salesmen  of  competing  life  insurance  companies  and  the  general  public. 

From  our  policyholders  we  seek  opinions  on  the  quality  of  the  services 
we  offer.  Our  employees  have  a  chance  to  tell  us  what  they  think  about 
working  conditions  and  the  various  personnel  programs  carried  on  for  their 
benefit.  We  invite  our  salesmen  to  comment  on  virtually  every  phase  of 
Home  Office  activity  because  their  criticism  or  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  are  welcome. 

These  periodic  surveys  help  direct  our  efforts  to  improve  service  to  our 
policyholders  and  the  public. 
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Press  Survival  Held 
Stake  in  News  Fight 

San  Francisco — Warnings  that  Delta  Chi,  who  pointed  to  the  di- 


come  to  know  too  much  will  be  to  direction  of  a  four-man  force 
served  if  fewer  people  read  news-  he  trained  himself.  Two  are  handi- 
papers  or  if  there  are  fewer  news-  capped  men.  He  suggested  pub- 
papers.  Therefore  it  behooves  us  lishes  should  first  turn  to  the  lo- 
to  as  successful  as  we  can  in  cal  field  when  printers  depart, 
editing  and  publishing  our  news-  Paying  tribute  to  handicapped 
papers.  workers,  Mr.  Murphy  said  “we  do 

.  ,  .  •  •  u-  1-  .  «  j  r  A  “Maybe  you  can’t  get  excited  not  exploit  them,  we  show  faith 

widespread  forces  engaged  in  a  mmishmg  list  of  daihes  and  noted  information  in  them.” 

conspiracy  of  secr^y  threaten  that  even  here  in  San  Francisco  matter  but  certainly  you  can  about  Publishing  a  weekly  is  not  the 
the  public  on  local,  state,  national  there  are  rumors  that  the  list  of  ^  ^  ,  and  exhilirating  experience 

and  war  fronts  echoed  through  four  newspa^rs  may  be  reduced  newspaper  business  he  and  his  friends  expected  when 

the  two  day  annual  business  con-  While  on  the  Korean  war  front  academic  matter.  Competi-  he  left  advertising  to  take  over  the 

vention  of  the  California  Press  conditions  are  better  han  in  World  Cloverdale  (Calif.)  Reveille  five 

Association  here  Dec.  7-8.  War  I  and  constantly  getting  Costs  go  up.  More  and  more  vears  ago,  confessed  Carl  R.  Sim- 

At  stake  IS  the  very  survival  of  better,  there  is  occasional  drastic  newspapers  have  to  drop  by  the  mons.  There  have  been  neither 

‘"I".'  ^  ^ear  mmors  that  San  paid  vacations,  nor  two-hour 

John  M.  McClelland,  Jr„  editor  Bartholomew,  vice-president.  Uni-  prancisco  after  all  these  years  may  lunches,  but  there  have  been  joys 

Longview  (Wash,)  ^  ^  ’’of  ^ny  longer  be  able  to  support  nd  he  does  not  plan  to  quit  the 


immediate  past  president  of  Sigma 


(APJ 
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RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  of  Dependability 


Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
nawi  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 
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That's  right . . .  put  it  in  big 
bold  caps— the  wide  range 
. . .  modern,  complete  line 
of  GOSS  STEREOTYPE 
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down  in  advertising  in  prospect 
for  1952.  He  declared  “American 
business  is  now  pacing  if  not 
plussing  1950.  “Pointing  to  the 


‘We  are  getting  factual  ^  news  four  dailies.  The  other  media  are  field,  he  assured, 
coverage  as  far  as  it  goes,”  Mr.  growing  —  magazines,  billboards.  .Advertising  budgets  have 
Bartholomew  said.  “But  they  do  radio  and  now  television.  It  looks  stepped  up  in  the  past  few  months 

hold  back  on  losses.”  The  John  like  a  matter  of  survival  of  the  fit-  and  1952  should  be  a  good  adver- 

Randolph  of  Associated  Press  rc-  test.  If  so,  let  us  be  the  fittest,”  tising  year,  declared  Herbert  D. 

cently  upbraided  by  the  President  \|r.  McClelland  urged.  Cayford,  vicepresident,  Beaumont 

at  Key  West  is  the  same  cone-  Pointing  to  the  error  of  assum-  &  Hohman,  San  Francisco.  Tele- 
spondent  who  was  twice  cited  by  ing  all  is  well  with  journalism  be-  vision’s  percentage  gains  are  im- 
Mr.  Truman,  Mr.  Bartholeomew  cause  circulation  and  advertising  pressive,  'but  video  has  “a  long 
pointed  out.  levels  are  at  record  heights,  Mr.  way  to  go  before  it  will  win  ac- 

Quoting  the  “conspiracy  of  si-  McClelland  said  that  the  tendency  ceptance  as  a  medium  which  can 
lence”  charge  recently  made  by  toward  cold,  impersonal  journal-  sell  goods  at  a  profit,”  he  as- 
Robert  U.  Brown,  editor.  Editor  &  ism  will  help  the  foes  of  the  free  serted. 

Publisher,  Edgar  S.  Bayol,  press  press.  He  urged  recognition  of  Nor  did  Mr.  Bayol  sec  any  let 
counsel,  Coco-Cola  Co.,  also  ob-  journalism  as  a  professional  call- 
served  that  the  conspiracy  is  ing.  “in  which  we  have  a  respon- 
against  advertising  and  trade-  sibility  to  serve  the  public  in  a 
names.  specific  way.” 

This  attack  on  business  and  ad-  “Most  of  us,  I  think,  can  do  a  important  part  companies  promot- 
vertisers  continues,  and  the  move  better  professional  job  in  two  ing  trade  marks  play  in  advertis- 
to  amend  the  Capehart  Amend-  fields.  One  of  these  is  in  keeping  ing,  Mr.  Bayol  added  that  the 
ment  and  thus  rule  out  advertising  the  public  informed  by  presenting  mis-use  of  these  names  in  print 
deductions  will  be  renewed  when  the  news  in  a  way  that  can  be  as-  can  become  damaging  evidence  in 
Congress  reconvenes  in  January,  similated  and  understood.  The  court. 

declared  John  B.  Long,  general  other  is  in  providing  more  vigor-  “When  taken  into  court,  busi- 
manager,  California  Newspaper  ous,  courageous  and  intelligent  pirates  introduce  as  evidence 

Publishers  Association.  editorial  leadership.”  cases  to  show  that  the  trade 

On  the  censorship  issue,  the  example  of  the  possibilities  marks  have  become  generic  terms. 

in  this  type  of  editorial  leadership  Defense  of  the  trade  mark  is 

came  before  the  meeting  in  the  re-  necessary  under  the  Lanham  Act. 

port  of  Paul  Kroesen,  publisher,  and  that’s  why  Coco  Cola  sends 

Buena  Park  (Calif.)  News,  a  out  those  letters  to  you.”  Mr. 

screening  the  names  of  those  ar-  former  bomber  pilot  who  bought  Bayol’s  free  press  message  in 

rested  for  drunken  drivers,  he  re-  a  $7,000  weekly  five  years  ago  which  he  referred  to  the  “con- 

ported.  and  has  since  devoted  his  energies  spiracy  of  silence”  was  delivered 

“We  stand  ready  to  take  on  all  toward  developing  a  “bedroom  at  the  Press  and  Union  League 

comers,”  Mr.  Long  declared.  “If  community.”  He  was  recently 
censorship  rnatters  can  be  handled  elected  president  of  a  chamber  of 
locally  it  will  be  possible  to^  “do  commerce  which  formerly  could 
a  job  at  the  state  and  national  not  get  a  quorum  at  a  board  meet- 
levels,”  Mr.  Long  added,  observ-  jng  and  now  has  a  record  200 
ing  that  “it  is  the  courage  of  con-  members. 

viction  of  our  editors  which  made  “Newspaper  business  is  making  Qjj  Editor's  CharOGS 
newspapers  great.”  the  communitv  what  it  should  _  _  .  , 

Mr.  McClelland’s  presentation  be,”  declared  Mr.  Kroesen.  “The  a 

before  the  CPA,  of  which  Justus  real  need  of  my  community,  and  ?  Kv  Mrs 

Craemer  is  president,  was  docu-  others  throughout  the  land,  is  a  beating  suffered  Dec  7  by 

mented  by  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  return  to  fundamental  values-the  Edwards,  co-editor  of  the 

Freedom  of  Information  Commit-  moral  values.”  .  Fmprsnn  Ed- 

tee  report.  Toward  correction  of  Building  sometimes  is  necessary  l  ne  wi  e  o  .  _ 

,  fhp  c.-Hp  ~s5nfp.d  ^ards,  ncwly  elected  president  ot 


CNPA’s  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  already  has  handled 
the  situation  which  arose  at  River¬ 
side,  Calif.,  where  police  were 


Club,  over  which  Mr. 
also  presided. 


Craemer 


Chief  Is  Suspended 


today’s  bars  to  freedom  of  infor-  on  the  mechanical  side,  pointed 


mation,  public  opinion  is  the  best  out  George  Murphy,  Jr.,  another 
weapon,  the  jo 

official  stressed.  teca 


the  Texas  Editorial  Association, 


weapon,  the  journalism  fraternity  war  veteran  and  publisher,  Man-  Chief  W.  H.  Rawlings  cursed 


feieran  ana  puoiisner,  ivian-  -  ;  ,  '  u  »  head 

...a.  sucsscu.  .cca  (Calif.)  Bulletin.  Returned  her.  struck  her  about  the  l^ead 

For  the  first  time  the  national  from  war  .service  which  included  kicked  her  abou  . 

organization  has  adopted  a  na-  Navy  duty  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day  when  she  spoke  to  him  in 

tional  objective  for  1952 — “Make  a  decade  ago,  Mr.  Murphy  was  •own  Troup,  asking  him  t 

it  known  that  freedom  of  informa-  just  a  few  months  in  printing  *  child  involved  m  an  ac  • 

tion  concerns  the  people’s  right  to  school  when  recalled  by  his  father  ^he  quoted  Rawlings  as  8 
know,  not  merely  the  press’  right  because  the  weekly’s  printer  was  of  her  bothering  i  • 

to  publish” — because  the  public  leaving.  Mayor  Alton  H.  Ashby  said  W 

hasn’t  been  made  aware  that  it  is  “The  printing  trade  is  not  near  had  suspended  Rawlings  pending 
concerned,  Mr.  McClelland  stress-  as  complicated  as  it  is  cracked  up  action  of  the  City  Council, 

ed.  to  be,  “Mr.  Murphy  concluded  af-  Charges  of  aggravated  assault  were 

“It  is  logical  that  the  purpose  ter  experience  begun  in  “100-  filed  against  Rawlings,  who  was  re- 

of  those  who  fear  the  public  will  hour-work  weeks,”  now  expanded  leased  under  $750  bond. 
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”8***  Hewspapcfs  to  inspcct 
CM  FA  QirOUp  public  records, 

fp  «■  1  .  “Secrecy  has  no  part  in  the 

X  O  1  conduct  of  governnient,  at  what- 

__  M  ever  levels,  except  in  valid  in- 

stances  which  actually  involve  na- 
’tional  security.  Freedom  is  not  an 

San  Marino,  Calif.—  A  vigor-  jjjjng  to  obtain  or  hold.  It  is 

ous  assertion  of  our  rights  ^  to  ob-  ^  simple  option,  which  you 

tain  news  was  promised  this  week  rnari^  jp  your  mind,  or  on  a 
by  Ralph  H.  Turner,  co-chairman  b3)jot,  and  then  forget.  Freedom 
of  the  newly-formed  (^mniittM  ^^,qp  ^pjy  after  hard  and 

on  Freedom  of  Information  of  the  frequently  bloody  battles.  Once 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  ^on,  it  requires  vigilance  to  main- 
Associafion.  tain.” 

The  committee  does  not  plan  ■ 

to  proceed  independently,  Mr.  _  ,  _  . 

Turner  said,  but  to  be  a  backstop  Star  for  Carol  Sing 
for  individual  newspapers  in  need  Hartford,  Conn. — Francis  S. 
of  help  in  battling  attempts  to  Murphy,  editor  and  publisher, 
deny  newspapers  access  to  news  Hartford  Times,  has  announced 
sources.  that  Robert  Weede,  star  of  the 

Mr.  Turner  outlined  the  com-  Metropolitan  Opera,  will  be  fea- 

mittee’s  plans  in  an  address  be-  tured  at  this  year’s  Christmas 
fore  the  San  Gabriel  Optomists  Carol  Sing,  sponsored  by  the 
Club  here.  Times,  Dec.  18. 

“Our  committee,  representing  - 

the  association,”  he  said,  “be- 
lieves  that  by  united  efforts  we  C  ^ 

can  assist  local  editors  in  correct-  a 

ing  situations  of  news  suppression 
or  censorship.  We  do  not  intend 
to  break  down  closed  doors  by  j 

physical  action  or  to  post  our-  1 

selves  at  keyholes.  _  . 

“We  simply  propose  a  vigorous 
assertion  our  rights,  particu- 
larly  our  right  of  access  to  public 

“While  the  committee 

adopted  any  formal  proce- 
dure,  I  should  imagine  we  would 
make  representations  in  a  local 
only  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  local  editor  or  pub- 
lisher,  or  when  our  publishers  as- 
sociation  felt  that  the  welfare  of 
the  press  as  a  whole  was  threat- 
ened  by  some  attempt  to  throttle 

Other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee,  each  co-chairman  represent- 
ing  his  section  of  the 
Paul  C.  Bodenhamer,  editor 
the  Redding  Record-Searchlight, 
northern  California,  and  Lowell 
lessen,  publisher  of  the  Turlock 
Journal,  central  California. 

Mr.  Turner  cited  four  recent  or 
typical  of 

matters  the  committee  plans  to  go 
into.  They  are  the  actions  of  mili- 
tary  authorities  in  pushing  around 
reporters  attempting  to  cover 
“forced  landings  of  aircraft  in  full 
view  of  many  pe^le  and  far  from  5  STYLES 
military  installations,”  the  denial  Sintitcopy 
of  border  passes  at  the  California-  Two  copy— Carbon  t 
Mexico  border  “because  reporters  Two  copy— Carbon  i 

had  written  something  that  dis-  Thraa  copy 
pleased  officials,”  attempts  to  sup¬ 
press  a  State  Department  of 
Health  report  disclosing  startling 
conditions  at  the  Sonoma  County 
Hospital,  and  attempts  by  police 
in  Riverside  to  withhold  arrest  re-  \ 

ports  of  prominent  persons  picked  I  vj  u 
up  for  drunk  driving.  JL 

“Speaking  only  personally,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  CNPA  or 
Freedom  of  Information  commit- 
Ice.”  he  said,  “I  should  say  it 
would  be  a  salutary  thing  if  the 
law  cleared  up  once  and  for  all 
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Brons  Heeds  Chicago 
Press  Club  for  '52 

Chicago  —  Wilbur  J.  Brons, 
Bankers^  Monthly,  was  inducted  as 
the  new  president  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club  here  Dec.  13  at  the  an¬ 
nual  President’s  Dinner  honoring 
the  retiring  president.  Herb  Graf- 
fis,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Other  officers  are  John  P.  Car¬ 
michael,  Chicago  Daily  News,  first 
vicepresident;  Jere  Hagen,  Chicago 
Herald  -  American,  second  vice- 
president;  Robert  F.  Hurleigh, 
WGN-MBS,  third  vicepresident; 
George  A.  Brandenburg,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  secretary;  and  George 
H.  Tagge,  Chicago  Tribune,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Newly  elected  directors  include 
Mr.  Graffis,  ex  officio;  Harry  F. 
Reutlinger,  Herald-  American; 
Charles  Ahrens,  United  Press;  E. 
R.  Noderer,  Tribune;  Austin  Kip- 
linger,  WENR-TV;  Hal  O’Flaher¬ 


ty,  Daily  News;  Frank  P.  Smith, 
Sun-Times;  and  Alvan  E.  Orton, 
Associated  Press. 

Warren  Brown,  Herald-Ameri- 
can,  was  toastmaster  at  the  dinner 
at  which  Mr.  Graffis,  as  retiring 
president,  received  an  oil  portrait 
of  himself  as  a  gift  from  the  club. 
Membership  in  CPC  now  stands  at 
more  than  700.  Club  headquarters 
are  maintained  in  the  Sheraton 
Hotel. 

■ 

Refund  for  Hospital 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Shriners’ 
Hospital  for  Crippled  Children 
was  the  recipient  of  an  unexpected 
Christmas  present  in  the  form  of  a 
check  for  $1,021.23  from  the 
Journal.  The  money  went  to  the 
hospital  because  the  boy  who  was 
judged  the  best  player  in  the  boys’ 
All  Star  baseball  game  in  1949 
did  not  avail  himself  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  scholarship  which  he  won. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Teaching  of  History 
Studied  by  AEJ  Group 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Teaching  of  the  history  of 
American  journalism  is  undergo¬ 
ing  critical  study  by  a  committee 
of  the  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism. 

This  group,  of  which  James  E. 
Pollard  of  Ohio  State  University 
is  chairman,  is  making  the  first  or¬ 
ganized  effort  to  improve  instruc¬ 
tion  in  journalism  history  since  the 
subject  was  introduced  into  the 
curriculum. 

The  committee  includes  Sidney 
Kobre  of  Florida  State  Univer¬ 


sity,  secretary;  and  Frederick  B. 
Marbut  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Edwin  Emery  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  It  will 
evaluate  objectives  and  outcomes, 
study  methods  by  which  the  subject 
can  be  made  interesting  and  pro¬ 
ductive. 

The  Curse  Is  Dullness 

If,  additionally,  it  could  come 
up  with  a  manual  of  suggestions 
for  instructors,  a  lot  of  them 
would  be  downright  appreciative. 


Here’,  a  Way  TO  GTT  UP 

i  THE  WORLD 


As  Experienced  by: 

•  Editors 

•  Business  Managers 

•  Advertising  Salesmen 

•  Reporters 

•  Pressmen 

•  Linotype  Operators, 
Etc. 
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THIS  TWO-WAY  TICKET: 

1.  Help  Wanted  Ads 

2.  Your  Situations  Wanted  Ad 

START  YOUR  TRIP  TO  THE  TOP  NOW! 
—  DON’T  MISS  AIS  ISSVE 


See  Classified 
Section  for  Complete 
Schedule  of  Rates. 


Some  of  the  poorest  teaching  in  cal  trends.  Students  who  approach 
the  journalism  schools  is  being  journalism  history  in  this  manner 
done  in  this  subject.  As  Mr.  acquire  a  background  of  under- 
Kobre  points  out,  “The  course  has  standing  which  helps  them  to  see 
been  charged  with  the  curse  of  present-day  problems  of  the  press 
curses — dullness.”  in  proper  perspective.” 

Reaction  of  many  journalism  The  committee  is  trying  first 
students,  he  says,  adds  up  to  of  all  to  determine  what  the  ob- 
something  like  this:  “It’s  dull”  jectives  of  a  journalism  history 
and/or  “so  what?  All  we  get  are  course  should  be,  says  Mr.  Kobre. 
facts,  facts,  and  more  facts.  And 

what’s  the  value  of  my  learning  Enrollments  Drop  10.6%, 
about  the  colonial  publisher,  or  ^Q<y^  Below  1948  Peak 


the  penny  press  newsman?  I  want 
to  learn  about  reporting  today.  I 
want  to  learn  about  the  city  hall 


Journalism  enrollments  arc 
down  40%  from  their  peak  in 
1948,  and  are  10.6%  lower  than 


j  «  .  • _  _ a  aiiu  /v  iiiau 

and  about  covering  crime  and  ,ast  year’s,  Warren  C.  Price  of  the 


sports. 


T-.  „  .  ,  ,  ...  .  University  of  Oregon  reports  in  the 

The  so  wh^  part  of  this  oh-  Journalism  Quarterly. 

jection  might  be  eliminated  If  the 


subject  were  better  taught.  Many 


compiled 
schools  and  departments  show  a 


a  inslrucu,,  t.U,  on  his  face  „  -^m/nro  W99  mag>„ 

tor  .he  1951-52  school  y.ar,’^» 


He  may  throw  off  sparks  teaching 
reporting,  but  become  an  academic 


against  10,358  in  1950-51,  and 


zomh^  in  .he  hls.ory  elassr<»n..  “  o'-iournal- 

It  di^snt  need  to  be  so.  His-  account  for  6,870  majors 

tory  of  the  American  newspaper  among  the  9,399  students  enrolled 
IS  full  of  dramatic  and  exciting  journalism  at  the  70  insttitutions 
incidents  the  kind  most  journal-  reporting,  according  to  Mr,  Price, 
ism  students  would  like  to  experi-  This  is  73%.  Enrollment  of  men 
ence  when  they  get  on  the  job  .  ,  .  ^y^s  about  65%,  which  is  slightly 
but  probably  won  t.  lower  than  a  year  ago  when  the 

Severely  Questioned  ratio  was  2  to  1. 

Whether  the  subject  should  be  This  would  seem  to  reflect  the 
taught  at  all  is  another  question,  draft. 

As  Mr.  Kobre  points  out,  “This  is  Enrollments  in  graduate  journal- 
one  of  the  courses  which  has  been  ism,  however,  continue  to  increase, 
subject  to  severe  questioning  in  re-  Last  year  there  were  749  students 
cent  years.  Many  complaints  have  doing  graduate  or  special  work  in 
been  registered  that  cast  doubt  on  journalism.  This  year  there  were 
its  value.  Students  and  faculty  have  1,041,  of  whom  686  are  graduate 
questioned  the  amount  of  time  it  majors, 
takes  to  cover  the  development  of  ■ 

the  press — time  which  might  be  Root  Toins  Facultv 
spent  more  profitably  elsewhere.”  — »  e  ^  i 

He  might  add  that  working  byraCUSG  bChOOl 

newspapermen  place  a  relatively  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Robert  Root, 
low  value  on  this  course  when  ap-  former  correspondent  of  the  World 
praising  journalism  school  instruc-  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva, 
tion.  But  this  is  a  spot  where  judg-  Switzerland  and  currently  execu- 
ment  of  newspapermen  must  be  live  editor  of  Worldover  Press, 
handled  with  care.  Wilton,  Conn.,  has  been  named 

The  newspaper  employer,  what-  acting  director  of  the  religious 
ever  he  may  say  for  publication,  journalism  program  at  Syracuse 
too  often  is  concerned  chiefly  with  University. 

the  technical  competency  of  the  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
young  man  or  woman  he  hires  semester,  Mr.  Root  will  also  be- 
from  J-school.  The  schools,  on  come  acting  chairman  of  the  mag- 
the  other  hand,  are  aiming  at  pro-  azine  practice  department  and  as- 
fessionalism.  They  are  trying  to  sociate  professor  of  journalism.  He 
turn  out  a  product  who  brings  per-  will  replace  Prof.  Roland  E. 
spective  to  the  job.  There’s  consid-  Wolseley,  who  will  leave  in  Janu- 
erable  belief  that  careful  study  of  ary  to  assist  in  the  opening  of  a 
newspaper  evolution  gives  insight  department  of  journalism  at  Hilsop 
into  modern  newspaper  conduct.  College,  Nagpur,  India. 

Says  Edwin  Emery,  “The  history  Mr.  Root  began  his  journalistic 
of  journalism  is  more  than  a  con-  career  as  a  stringer  for  the  Asso- 
tinuing  story  of  men  and  newspa-  ciated  Press  after  his  graduation 
pers.  It  is  the  story  of  the  rise  from  Iowa  State  College  in  1936. 
of  a  social  institution.  The  study  With  a  master’s  degree  from  Col- 
of  journalism  history  becomes  umbia  University  and  a  Pulitzer 
truly  meaningfull  when  the  student  scholarship,  he  traveled  in  1937 
sees  what  newspapermen  did  in  re-  throughout  Europe.  Returning  to 
lationship  to  the  setting  of  their  Iowa,  he  became  feature  writer 
times.  ’  and  city  hall  reporter  for  the  Des 

“The  past  is  a  laboratory  in  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune 
which  students  can  observe  the  and  from  1943-45  served  as  edi- 
press  as  a  social  institution,  and  torial  writer  for  these  papers, 
achieve  an  understanding  of  the  During  a  round-the-world  trip 
interaction  between  press  and  so-  in  1947-48,  Mr.  Root  served  a* 
ciety.  But  they  can  do  this  only  special  correspondent  in  the 
if  journalism  history  is  correlated  East  and  Asia  for  the  Christian 
with  social,  economic,  and  politi-  Science  Monitor. 
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Broadcasting  Dilemma; 
If  Candidate  Defames 

By  Albert  Woodruii  Gray 


In  granting  a  renewal  of  the  that  the  prohibition  of  section  315 
license  of  the  WDSU  Broadcast-  against  any  censorship  by  licensees 
ing  Corporation  of  New  Orleans  of  political  speeches  by  candidates 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Federal  Com-  for  office,  is  absolute  and  no  excep- 
munications  Commission  empha-  tion  exists  in  the  case  of  material 
sized  the  importance  at  this  time  which  is  either  libelous  or  might 
for  a  clear  interpretation  of  the  tend  to  involve  the  station  in  an 
provisions  of  Section  315  of  the  action  for  damages.” 
Communications  Act  which  denies  Enacted  in  1927 

a  broadcasting  station  the  right  to  Communica- 

censor  the  broadcasts  of  political  originally  enacted 

candidates  ^  .  .  .  by  Congress  in  1927.  A  few  years 

“We  believe  that  i  is  important.  3  i^3 

specially  with  a  national  election  3  candidate 

in  the  offing,  asserted  the  Com-  broadcasting  from  a  radio  station 
mission,  that  there  be  as  little  con-  Nebraska,  said  of  a  candidate 
fusion  and  doubt  as  possible  on  re-election  as  attorney  general 
the  important  question  of  whether  State* 

licensees  are  free  to  censor  politi-  .  .  '  , 

cal  broadcasts  for  any  reason,  not-  I"  ^is  acceptance  of  the  at- 
withstanding  the  interpretation  of  torney  general  s  office  he  took  an 

oath  before  God  and  man  that  he 
..1.  \  L  A  ^  c  would  uphold  the  law  justly  and 

What  the  Act  Says  honestly.  His  promises  to  man  are 

This  section  of  the  Communica-  for  naught  and  his  oath  to  God  is 
tions  Act  is, —  a  sacrilege,  for  he  is  a  non-believer, 

“If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any  an  irreligious  libertine,  a  madman 
person  who  is  a  legally  qualified  and  a  fool.” 

candidate  for  any  public  office  to  broadcasting  companv  in  its 

use  a  broadcast  station,  he  shall  jo  ^be  libel  suit  brought 

afford  equal  opportunities  to  all  i^y  opposing  candidate,  main- 
other  such  candidates  for  that  {ajned  that  it  was  licensed  and  sub- 
office  in  the  use  of  such  broadcast-  jbe  regulation  of  the  Fed- 

mg  station  provided  that  such  li-  g^al  Radio  Commission  and  to  the 
censee  shall  have  no  power  of  cen-  of  that  Commission,  then  ir 

sorship  over  the  material  broadcast  fg^ce,  that  any  such  licensee  har 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  power  of  censorship  over  broad 
No  obligation  is  hereby  imposed  material  of  political  candi 

upon  any  licensee  to  allow  the  use  jgfgj 
of  its  station  by  any  such  candi¬ 
date." 

“We  do  not  see  how  Congress 
could  have  made  it  any  clearer 
than  it  did  in  the  proviso  of  sec¬ 
tion  315,  that  a  licensee  may  not 
censor  the  broadcast  of  a  legally  .  .  ... 

qualified  candidate  for  public  of-  decision  of  this  case, 
fice,”  continued  the  Commission  in  theory.  For  the  pi 
its  decision.  case  we  adopt  an 

D  D  IS  that  seems  in  accord 

Port  Huron  Ruling  Congress  and 

We  said  in  the  case  of  Port  Commission. 

Huron  Broadcasting  Co.  and  we  _  . 

take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  t 

that  the  prohibition  is  absolute  and 
no  exception  exists  in  the  case  of  a  J 

material  which  is  either  libelous  ?! 
or  which  might  tend  to  involve  the 

station  in  an  action  for  damages.”  a  v.  t  Ar 

of  mayor  of  New  Orleans  had  pro- 
tested  to  the  Commission  that  he 

had  been  refused  broadcasting  fa-  immu 

cilities  over  this  station.  The  sta- 
tion.  it  appeared,  had  required  the  T^h«  Federal  ^^dio 
submission  of  the  script  in  advance 

for  the  deletion  of  an?  defamatory  defamatoi 

material.  The  candidate  had  re- 

fused  to  delete  objectionable  pas-  decision  and^  10  yea 
sages  and  the  station  had  refused  rnained  undisturbed^ 
the  candidate  its  broadcasting  fa-  tion  was  brought  i 
cilities  for  a  speech  it  considered  State  by  a  Candida 
libelous  and  defamatory.  office  against  the 
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Even  if  fm‘,  exfilosion,  windslorin,  sprinkler  leakage 
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to  hold  your  readers  and  adverti.sers. 

You'll  have  to  rent  other  presses  and  offices  and 
hire  extra  workers,  pay  for  extra  transportation, 
coniinunieation  and  overtime.  All  this  costs  money, 
and  your  regular  Fire  Insurance  uoti’l  pay  these  costs! 

But  here’s  good  news  for  you!  We  can  help  you 
prepare  for  trouble  now,  Itefore  it  happens,  with  a 
plan  for  action  in  case  of  disaster  and  for  meeting 
those  e.xtra  expenses! 

Let  us  send  you  information  to  make  this  easy: 
'A  Catastrophe  Plan  for  Publishers”and"IIow  M  ueh 
Extra  Expense  for  a  Newspaper?”  (which  includes  an 
actnal  ease  history  showing  the  detailed  estimates  of 
one  publisher).  These  will  help  you  to  plan  and  will 
show  you  how  Extra  Expense  Insurance  will  protect 
your  resources. 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  - 

HARTFORD  ACCIDENT  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

HARTFORD  LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Congressional  Intent 
“We  do  not  think  Congress  in¬ 
tended  by  this  language  in  the 
Radio  Act  to  authorize  or  sanction 
the  publication  of  libel,”  said  the 


HARTFORD 


FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  mMOm 

Hartford  1 5,  Connecticut  3 

Please  send  free  copies  of  ".4  Catastrophe  Plan  for  Publishers' 
and  "I low  Much  E.Ktra  Expense  for  a  Newspaper^" 


Addras* 


Broadcast  Dilemma 

continued  from  page  69 

corded  it  under  this  section  of  the 
Act. 

Prohibits  Discriminadoii 


public  servants  entrusted  by  Cot-  in  Us  decision  sustaining  the  kepbreinces 

gress  with  powers  of  supervision  Westinghouse  Radio  Station's  *7  U.S.C.A.  316 

over  communications  by  radio,  claim  to  immunity  under  the  pro- 
could,  with  considerations  of  fair  vision  of  this  statute,  that  court  iMt7 

play  and  just  discrimination  in  said,  in  re  Port  Huron  Broadcaeting  Co., 

mind,  have  so  ordered.  without  saying  that  no  ^  v  w  k.s 

“In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  court  can  for  a  moment  entertain  °jun*e**io.  i«32.’ 

that  is,  in  the  absence  of  Congres-  the  idea  that  refraining  from  doing  jogephson '  v.  Knickerbocker  Broad- 


u  ^  sufficiency  o  t  is  e  "s  gjQnai  action  clarifying  its  intent  something  which  the  law  forbids 
the  New  York  court  said* 


casting  Co.,  Inc.,  36  N.T.S.  2d  985, 
New  York,  Dec.  7,  1942. 


me  iNew  YorK  court  saiu.  inis  ^nd  purpose,  or  of  an  authoritative  can  constitute  a  fault  and  create  „  „  j  ’o  i  q 

section  prohibits  discrunination  civil  liabilities  or  that  a  person  is  May  ^  ?^7  ’  ‘  ’ 

amone  oualihed  candidates  for  .r^ _ _ _ ^A  _ _  _  P-  . 


sccuo.i  judicial  action,  we  think  it  doubt- 

among  qualified  candidates  for  Commission  would  have 

public  office  in  the  use  of  the  fa-  -Q^gr  jq  down  a  binding  rule 
cihties  of  the  radio  station  and  de-  nature  nf  that 


nies  the  right  of  censorship  to  a  gxpressed  in  its  opinion, 
radio  station.  The  person  who  j  «  »»;  r- 

uttered  the  alleged  defamatory  Guessing 

matter  was  such  a  candidate.  Since  “For,  having  no  power  to  pro 
this  statute  creates  certain  obliga-  l^ct  station  owners  who  complj 
tions  and  limitations,  it  is  proper  with  the  order,  if  it  should  be  de 


power  to  lay  down  a  binding  rule  choice  between  obeying  the  law 
or  regulation  of  the  nature  of  that  and  violating  it.** 


“For,  having  no  power  to  pro-  the  Port  Huron  case  gives  fair  no- 
tect  station  owners  who  comply  tice  that  any  violation  of  the  Act 


a  free  agent  when  it  comes  to  a  Homton  Post  Co.  v.  United  States 
choice  between  obeying  the  law  »n<i  Federal  Communications  Com., 
and  Violating  it.**  .  v* 

^  Ft>hx  V.  Westinghouse  Radio  Stations, 

“The  decision  of  the  Federal  Inc.,  89  F.S.  740,  Pennsylvania, 

Communications  Commission  in  cef;  d?m°’34T''u.s.^lo9.*’*'*' 


_ _  _ ^  Dropping  of  Network 

tions  and  limitations,  it  is  proper  with  the  order,  if  it  should  be  de-  in  the  censorship  of  political  ad-  Libel  Policies  Explained 
that  the  owner  of  the  radio  sta-  termined  that  the  Commission  s  dresses  means,  in  all  probability,  Boston — A  recent  decision  by 

tion  be  given  corresponding  quali-  guess  as  to  the  law  is  wrong,  it  loss  of  the  station  s  license  and  the  Massachusetts  Bonding  and  In- 
fied  privileges  against  the  liability  ought  not  to  be  held  to  have  the  consequent  extinguishment  of  its  jurance  Company  to  terminate  i 
for  statements  which  it  has  no  power  to  subject  the  owner  under  business.**  Hbg]  insurance  for  four  radio  ne 


power  to  control.” 


sanctions  to  the  hazard  of  its  own 


These  contradictory  interpreta-  m- 


tions  of  this  section  of  the  statute 
were  unquestionably  factors  influ¬ 
encing  the  introduction  of  a  bill 


With  this  guiding  principle  in 


mind  we  have  no  difficulty  in  dc-  Stations,  Inc.)  could  have  refused 
termining  that  all  that  the  Com-  to  contract  for  the  use  of  its  facili- 
mission  intended  to  do  was  to  take  ‘les  for  political  discussion  by  any- 


libel  insurance  for  four  radio  net- 
Blanket  Refusal  works  was  a  result  of  inability  to 

“Of  course  (Westinghouse  Radio  ^gree  with  network  management 


on  premiums  and  contract  word¬ 
ing,  according  to  A.  Lawrence 
Peirson,  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  the 


in  Congress  in  1947,  to  amend  this  ,  o-nortunitv  afforded  bv  its  o"  either  side,  candidates  and  company. 

section.  ,  .  pPPortunity  aitoraea  oy  us  .  “H  not  a  decision  to  drop 

The  substance  of  this  amend-  ^ecision  cnh  ‘^ese  policies,  period,”  explained 


inc  uppunuiiiiy  ctiiuiucu  uy  ita 
decision  in  the  Port  Huron  case,  others. 


menrw“di  d  Wh  ts”  to  support  in  the  form  of  a  consid-  “Wheffier  such  blanket  refusal  i^rPeksorkather  came 
ence  to  the  Committee  of  Inter-  ered  opinion  the  view  it  had  been  have  raised  the  question  j  deliberation  with  the  net- 

s,a.e  and  FordB„  Affairs,  was, ha.  °  ''hi  'h™  '  'If  J"  works  o«r  premiums  ,ha,  wouid 


“roadca  ,  aSd  That  the  SS  -S"?!  ""  “  '“.h"'*  T  (WesJSrto^se  “  ffldta"*  ,l“»on  followed  so^alled 

dee4n>nrNrrSPon  P^aiMnvo,':?  mSsKr 


law,  that  radio  stations  ought  to  newal,  that  in  so  doing  it  was  not 


be  fair  to  everyone  and  clearcut 


TUd*  Will  I-.  x'cuciai  ivaulu  y-iwi  IIW 

Congress  was  followed  in  June  broadcasting  stations 

loaif  Ke,  fKo  ri  •  •  f  ♦»,  D  t  to  publish  defamatory  utterances, 

1948,  by  the  decision  of  the  Port 


case.  Shortly  after  that  decision 
was  rendered  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  sued  the  Commission  for  a 


uccision  or  me  ivcorasKii  couii  iiiai  e.,.ve  pa.  uii  „„  involve  niaciarism unau- 

the  Federal  Radio  Act  confers  no  equal  terms.  Thus  the  content  of  „„  o?  ^meone  else’s 

privilege  to  broadcasting  stations  the  speech  in  question  constitutetl  ^  literary  property  Mr 

to  publish  defamatory  utterances,  “material  broadcast  under  the  pro-  property,  Mr. 

the  New  York  State  court  interpre-  visions  of  this  section,”  as  to  which  „  exnlained  that  the  comnanv 
tation  of  this  section,  that  since  the  the  power  of  c^^^^ 

statue  creates  certain  obligations  the  (radio  station)^  programs  and  the  advertising  agen- 

and  limitations  a  radio  station  Judgment  Reversed  cies  that  produce  them. 


tation  of  this  section,  that  since  the  the  power  of  censorship  was  denied 


statue  creates  certain  obligations  the  (radio  station).” 

Poyrluerffie^C^mlsbVfoTa  ^  "‘“S"  Judgment  Reversed  cieTlhk7pl-^uce\rem.‘‘^"‘^ 

judgment  annulling  this  interpre-  ®  cofresjmndmg  N,ne  months  later,  in  Decern-  The  company  also  handles  many 

tation  of  section  315  of  the  Act.  privileges  against  a  liability  for  1950,  this  judgment  of  the  libel  and  slander  policies  for  ad- 


.  ^  ^  ^  statements  over  which  it  has  no  Federal  District  Court  was  re-  vertising  agencies  and  advertisers. 

An  Opimon,  Not  an  Order  control,  the  Port  Huron  ruling  of  versed  by  the  United  States  Court  themselves,  but  has  few  newspap- 

The  Post  in  this  action  asserted  Comniission,  and  the  later  deci-  of  Appeals  and  the  subsequent  ap-  ers  as  policyholders, 
that  it  had  established  the  policy  of  the  Fe^ral  Court  in  the  plication  of  the  broadcasting^com-  Mr.  Peirson  attributed  the  fre- 
of  extending  its  broadcast  facilities  Houston  Post  that  pany  for  a  review  of  the  qu'bstion  quency  of  claims  involving  radio 

to  candidates;  that  various  heated  ruling  was  like  ^y  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  stations  to  their  comparative  new- 

political  campaigns  were  then  be-  *  definition  of  a  law  with-  United  States  was  denied  by  that  ness  in  the  fields  of  mass  commut¬ 


ing  carried  on;  that  under  the  laws  ?  penalty  simply  good  ad-  court  in  April,  1951. 
of  Texas  the  Post  would  be  held  described  by  the  poet, 


“Advertising 


liable  if  it  permitted  libelous  mat-  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  of  the  District  Court  the  Federal  said,  and  “through  experience^ 

ter  to  go  out  over  its  facilities  and  ''out,  Confusion  worse  con-  Appellate  Court  said,  have  become  wary  and  watchful." 

that  the  Commission’s  action,  if  founded."  recounted  the  fore-  company  has  had  no  expe- 

not  annulled  and  restrained,  would  Claim  to  Immunity  Upheld  going  legislative  history  in  some  '"•cnce  with  radio  libel  involving 
compel  the  Post  to  choose  between  Less  than  two  years  after  this  detail  in  order  to  make  it  perfectlv  Political  broadcasts;  and  therefore, 

the  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  los-  decision  of  the  Federal  Court  in  plain  that  the  Congress  under-  attribute  its  decision  to  the 

ing  Its  license  if  it  did  not  cornply  Texas  negativating  the  Port  Huron  stood,  when  in  1934  it  enacted  sec-  ruling  that  the  poltical  can- 

with  the  Commission’s  opinion,  ruling,  a  judgment  was  rendered  tion  315  of  the  Communications  rather  than  the  radio  sta- 

f  1^1  '■7-  Pcing  sued  in  favor  of  the  Westinghouse  Radio  Act,  that  the  provisions  of  that  liable, 

fer  libel  if  it  did.  qtntinnc  Inr*  In  Qfi  Qr-tirtn  noamvt  ck»F*flr,Ti  wtil/.K  laAnttAol  .i.lfl,  * 


In  its  reversal  of  this  decision  have  been  at  it  a  long  time,”  he 
of  the  District  Court  the  Federal  said,  and  “through  experience. 


Appellate  Court  said, 

“We  have  recounted  the  fore¬ 
going  legislative  history  in  some 


have  become  wary  and  watchful." 

The  company  has  had  no  expe¬ 
rience  with  radio  libel  involving 


Less  than  two  years  after  this  detail  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  pdil'cal  broadcasts;  and  ffierefore. 


•  .  Stations,  Inc.  in  an  action  against  section,  which  were  identical  with  ___  _ 

The  court  refused  to  act  except  that  station  for  libel  based  on  two  those  of  section  18  of  the  prior  act,  $500/000  Suit 

to  hold  that  the  ^atement  of  the  political  speeches  broadcast  in  a  apply  only  to  the  personal  use  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — U.  S.  Senator 

commission  in  the  Port  Huron  municipal  election  campaign  in  radio  facilities  by  the  candidates  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  (R-Wis.)  is 


case  was  merely  an  opinion,  not  an  Philadelphia 


themselves.  All  of  this  legisla-  suing  the  Post-Standard  for  $50(),' 


In  these  broadcasts  the  chairman  live  history  would  be  reduced  to  000  damages  for  alleged  libel  in 
“In  the  uncertain  and  doubtful  of  a  local  campaign  committee  had  wholly  meaningless  shadow  box-  an  editotrial  Oct.  19  on  the  case 
state  of  the  law  as  to  the  intent  said  of  an  opposing  political  party  ing  if  it  were  the  fact  that  the  of  Charles  E.  Davis,  who  was  con- 
of  Congress  in  enacting  the  section  and  of  a  candidate  of  that  party  for  language  of  section  18  of  the  Radio  victed  in  Switzerland  of  political 
to  exclude  the  operation  of  the  a  municipal  office,  that  both  the  Act  of  1927,  as  originally  enacted,  espionage.  The  newspaper’s  pub- 
libel  laws,”  said  the  court,  “we  party  and  the  candidate  were  sup-  included  the  supporters  of  candi-  Usher,  S.  I,  Newhouse,  and  editor, 
think  it  judicially  inconceivable  ported  and  controlled  by  the  Com-  dates  as  well  as  the  candidates  Robert  L.  Voorhees,  are  named 


that  the  Commission,  a  body  of  munists. 


themselves.”  in  the  complaint. 
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Edward  Angly, 
Noted  Reporter, 
Succumbs  at  53 

Edward  Angly,  53,  foreign  and 
war  correspondent  and  author, 
died  in  New  York  Dec.  7. 

Mr.  Angly  began  his  news  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News  and  then 
joined  the  New  York  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press.  From  1922 
to  1930.  he  was  with  the  AP  bur¬ 
eaus  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Moscow. 

Later  he  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  became  head  of  that  news¬ 
paper's  London  bureau  in  1939. 
He  narrowly  escaped  death  when 
the  offices  were  struck  by  a  buzz 
bomb.  He  was  chief  correspondent 
in  the  Middle  East,  Greece  and 
Crete  and  then,  after  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor,  he  became  Far 
Eastern  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Sun. 

At  Teheran 

Mr.  Angly  covered  the  war  in 
New  Guinea  and  the  Southwest 
Pacific  and  was  at  Teheran  for 
the  Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin  con¬ 
ference  in  1942.  He  covered  the 
battle  of  Germany  in  1944  and 
the  next  year  headed  the  Paris 
bureau  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  after 
which  he  retired  to  write  books 
and  articles  for  magazines. 

The  newsman  was  a  member  of 
the  founding  committee  for  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York. 
He  was  a  member  of  Delta  Tau 
Delta,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National 
Press  Club  of  Washington,  Anglo- 
American  Correspondents  of  Paris 
and  the  Association  of  American 
Correspondents  of  London. 

Hudson  R.  Hawley,  who  had 
been  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Angly  in 
Paris,  wrote  E  &  P: 

Colleague’s  Tribute 
“For  that  period  which  I  call 
‘the  Titillating  Twenties’  in  news 
reporting,  ‘MLstah  Aid,’  as  we 
used  to  call  him.  had  no  equal. 
Sports,  aviation.  Army  maneuvers, 
local  color,  and  even  high  society 
—all  were  his  meat.  And  with 
that  gangling  gait  and  engaging 
grin  and  Texas  drawl,  he  could 
get  in  anywhere  without  press 
card,  puff  or  prestige.  The  people 
he  interviewed  all  liked  him.” 

When  he  was  buried  in  his  na¬ 
tive  Palestine,  Tex.,  Frank  H. 
King.  Associated  Press  general 
executive,  wrote: 

“The  great  reporters,  like  the 
captains  and  the  kings,  come 
home  to  rest.  And  so  they  buried 
Edward  Angly  today  here  in  the 
East  Texas  hills  of  his  boyhood, 
'"diere  the  dogwood  and  the  red- 
hud  soon  will  be  blooming  again. 

“He  had  traveled  the  world  for 
many  years  and  achieved  with  dis¬ 
tinction  his  boyhood  ambition  of 
becoming  a  top-flight  writing  man, 
reporter,  foreign  correspondent 
and  author.” 


(Obituary 

J.  Frank  Reynolds,  59,  assis¬ 
tant  editor  of  the  Salem  (Mass.) 
News  and  staffer  since  1914,  Dec. 
7.  Earlier,  he  had  worked  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  Boston 
Traveler  and  Boston  Transcript. 
He  was  a  district  correspondent 
for  the  AP  and  the  Boston  Globe 
for  nearly  30  years. 


Samuel  B.  Tracey,  53,  a  traffic 
employe  of  the  AP  for  more  than 
30  years  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  in  the  latter  city,  Dec.  10. 

*  «  * 

William  Thomas  (Doc)  Skin¬ 
ner,  69,  staff  photographer  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American  for 
30  years  and  before  that  with  the 
Chicago  American,  Dec.  6.  He 
was  inventor  of  a  synchronized 
flash-powder  lamp. 

*  *  * 

Henry  L.  Moore,  Jr.,  34,  who 
had  worked  on  newspapers  in 
New  York  City  and  in  several 
Texas  cities,  in  Austin,  Tex.,  from 
injuries  received  in  an  altercation 
in  a  cafe,  Nov.  29. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  MacDonald,  74,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun  for  the  last  25  years,  recently. 
His  son,  Archie  A.,  is  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

*  * 

Joseph  J.  Herde,  who  had  been 
with  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Louisville  Times  for  26 
years,  recently. 

*  *  * 

William  W.  Brelsford,  76, 
former  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 
copyreader,  who  work^  later  on 
newspajjers  from  New  York  to 
Tucson,  in  Cincinnati,  Nov.  29. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bent  Sapp,  74, 
honorary  regent  in  Illinois  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  and  wife  of  Fred  A.  Sapp, 
publisher  of  the  Ottawa  (Ill.) 
Republican  Times,  in  Chicago, 
Dec.  5,  while  on  a  trip. 

*  *  ♦ 

Harold  Dingman,  38,  reporter 
rnd  magazine  writer,  formerly 
Ottawa  correspondent  for  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail, 
at  Vancouver,  Dec.  2.  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  a  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  United  Press  in 
England. 


Berchtold  Named 

William  E.  Berchtold  has  joined 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as  vice- 
president  and  general  exectutive. 
Formerly  executive  vicepresident 
and  chairman  of  the  plans  board 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  New 
York,  Mr.  Berchtold  will  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Advertising  Plans  in 
McCann’s  Chicago  office. 


Shanahan 


J.  F.  Shanahan,  S-T 
Circulator,  Dies 

Chicago — John  F.  (Jack)  Shan¬ 
ahan,  60,  circulation  consultant  to 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  for¬ 
mer  S-T  circula-  _ 

tion  director,  died 
here  Dec.  1 1  after 
a  prolonged  ill¬ 
ness.  He  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  arth¬ 
ritis  for  many 
years. 

A  colorful  per¬ 
sonality  among 
newspaper  circu¬ 
lators,  Jack  Shan¬ 
ahan  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  serving  at 
one  time  as  membership  chair¬ 
man  and  co-chairman  of  the 
ICMA’s  50th  anniversary  conven¬ 
tion  committee  here  in  1949. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Shan¬ 
ahan  entered  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  as  a  wagon  driver.  He  was 
promoted  to  division  manager  and 
later  to  suburban  manager. 

When  the  late  S.  E.  Thomason 
purchased  the  old  Chicago  Journal 
in  1927,  he  appointed  Mr.  Shan¬ 
ahan  circulation  manager.  When 
the  Journal  was  converted  into 
the  tabloid  Daily  Times,  Mr. 
Shanahan  was  in  charge  of  intro¬ 
ducing  Chicago’s  first  tabloid.  He 
was  later  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Times. 


Boston  Cartoon  Aids 
Turkish  Blood  Appeal 

Boston — ^The  art  work  of  Bob 
Coyne,  Boston  Post  cartoonist, 
will  soon  appear  on  thousands  of 
Turkish  blood  bank  posters,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  N.  Reshad  Belger, 
M.  D.,  President  of  the  Turkish 
Red  Crescent  Society,  an  affiliate 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Coyne  drew  the  cartoon  in 
response  to  an  appeal  from  John 
Lamer,  in  charge  of  blood  bank 
activities  for  the  Boston  Metro¬ 
politan  Chapter.  It  appeared  in  the 
Post  on  Nov.  4  and  later  was  re¬ 
produced  by  the  Red  Cross  to 
stimulate  the  local  campaign. 

Professor  Belger,  a  member  of 
the  Turkish  Parliament,  was 
prompted  to  start  the  blood  cam¬ 
paign  in  his  country  when  he  saw 
the  local  posters  during  a  State 
Department-sponsored  visit  here. 
■ 

Christmas  Party 
Only  the  Beginning 

Boston — A  Christmas  party  for 
more  than  700  Daily  Record  news- 
paperboys  was  a  big  success  last 
Saturday. 

Charles  Mungie,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Record-American 
and  Sunday  Advertiser,  promised 
that  “many,  many  more  activities 
of  fun  and  good  times”  will  be 
arranged  during  1952,  in  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  “important  role” 
the  boys  play  in  distribution  of 
the  Hearst  papers. 
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Hoover  Thanks  Press 
For  Criminal  Roundup 


Washington — FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  praised  newspapers 
and  wire  services  this  week  for 
publicizing  its  list  of  “Most 
Wanted  Fugitives.”  The  publicity 
has  helped  in  apprehension  of  18 
criminals  in  less  than  21  months. 
Giachino  (Jack)  Baccolla,  seized 
by  federal  agents  in  New  York 
City  Dec.  10,  was  the  18th  top 
fugitive  brought  to  justice.  He 
was  sought  for  the  slaying  of  Al¬ 
bert  A.  Swartz,  a  Detroit  jeweler 
who  was  a  key  witness  in  a  fed¬ 
eral  case  involving  the  theft  of 
photographic  film. 

The  United  Press  published  the 
original  FBI  list  of  the  10  “most 
wanted”  fugitives  in  February, 
1949,  and  again  a  year  later.  The 
Associated  Press  began  carrying 
the  list  in  March,  1950.  About  the 
same  time.  International  News 
Service  moved  not  only  the  list 
but  pictures  and  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Hoover’s  statement  gave 
special  mention  to  INS.  He  said: 

“The  newspapers  and  news  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  United  States  are  per¬ 
forming  a  service  vital  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  by  publishing  the 
photographs  and  descriptions  of 
the  FBI’s  ‘10  most  wanted  fugi¬ 
tives.’ 

“William  R.  Nesbit  was  appre¬ 


hended  in  Minnesota  because  chil¬ 
dren  saw  his  picture  in  a  local 
paper. 

“Thomas  J.  Holden  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  Oregon  when  an  alert 
citizen  recognized  his  newsphoto. 

“Anthony  Brancato  surrended 
in  California  when  news  pictures 
and  descriptions  of  him  were  pub¬ 
lished. 

“Morris  Gurlanick  was  taken 
into  custody  in  Wisconsin  when  a 
clerk  recognized  his  picture. 

“Ernest  Tait  was  arrested  in 
Florida  within  a  matter  of  hours 
after  publication  of  wanted  data, 
due  to  information  furnished  the 
FBI  by  several  citizens  who  had 
.seen  the  papers. 

“The  American  press  has  pub¬ 
lished  information  about  these 
fugitives  not  only  for  its  news 
value  but  also  bwau.se  of  a  real 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  society, 
and  is  to  be  congratulated. 

“Cooperation  between  the  press 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  has 
proved  itself  a  most  effective  wea¬ 
pon  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

“Since  March  13,  1950  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  has  cooper¬ 
ated  with  the  FBI  by  publishing 
photographs  and  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  each  of  the  FBI’s  ‘10 
most  wanted  fugitives’  as  a  special 
feature. 


“This  splendid,  detailed  news 
coverage  has  been  of  considerable  tilXllJlCly©  J 

assistance  to  the  FBI  and  has  had  1  J 

definite  results.  International  JClOlO  l^OJDVlIuCOCl' 
News  Service  is  to  be  commended  ID  & 

for  its  real  public  service  in  con-  HODOrtOr 

nection  with  this  program.”  ,  *  ~ 

_  Only  one  of  the  original  10  still 


Louisville,  Ky. — ^The  Courier- 
Journal  headlin^  an  editorial: 


is  on  the  list— Henry  R.  Mitchell,  „ Tr  k  c  .  ^  ' 

56,  wanted  for  a  $10,353  robberj;  Publishers  Erstwhile 

of  a  Williston,  Fla.,  bank  Jan.  21,  Ca^wr  ^  a  Spy. 


...  .  _  ,  effect,  that  Publisher 

,  Mark  Ethridge  was  no  cloak-and- 

•  dagger  man  after  all. 

Tl^rm  nOrflTTlO  The  editorial  followed  charges 

XlGUl  Romania  that  Mr.  Ethridge 

Ponnrtor  und  17  other  .Americans  had  been 

“unmasked  as  accomplices  of  spies 
IM  V  Tiivtao  und  plotters  in  Romania.”  The 

ll  ■  1  ■  1  lxxl©S  story  was  released  by  Agerpress, 

Michael  Clark.  New  York  *be  Iron 

Times  correspondent  expelled  • 

from  Iran  by  Premier  Mohammed  H*'- 

Mossadegh’s  regime,  has  returned  assign^nt  for 

to  the  Cairo  bureau  and  will  work  be  S  ate  Department.  Most  of 

the  other  spies  were  members 

Albion  Ross,  a  Cairo  corre- 


spondent  for  the  Times,  has  ap 


The  truth  about  the  ‘Ethridge 


plied  for  a  visa  to  go  to  Teheran  Mission,’  as  the  State  Departmem 


to  take  up  Mr.  Clark’s  former  as¬ 
signment.  Both  Mr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Ross  work  out  of  Cairo  in 
covering  Middle  East  assignments. 


refers  to  it,  is  so  simple  as  to  be 
without  romance  or  false  whis¬ 
kers,”  the  editorial  stated. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
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Mr.  Clark,  who  had  been  in  ‘be  editorial  said,  that 

Iran  since  last  April,  was  accused  l^ulg.iria  and  Romania  would  ^ 
by  Deputy  Premier  Hossein  Fa-  governments  broad- 

temi  of  writing  “lies”  and  “insults”  ly  representative  of  all 
against  the  government  and  of  elements.  Under  an  Alli^ 

being  an  agent  for  the  British-  military  agreenwnt  which  prece^ 
controlled  Anglo-lranian  Oil  Co.  the  Yalta  Conference,  Russia 
The  correspondent  denied  the  ^as  recognized  as  the  occupying 

charges,  saying:  .  i  .u  - 

“1  did  not  insult  the  govern-  The  Soviets  took  the  positiOT 
ment.  1  just  reported  what  I  saw  ‘bat  they  were  sole  rulers,  the 
with  my  own  eyes  and  heard  with  editorial  said,  and  when  American 
mv  ears  ”  authorities  protested  they  were 

’  .  .  _  ^  literally  kicked  around.  S^retary 

One  American  Left  Byrnes  protested  to  Russia.  Rus- 

The  official  refused  to  accept  jja’s  Molotov  replied  that  “Amer- 
the  denial  and  gave  the  reporter  j^an  military  and  diplomatic  per- 
only  48  hours  in  which  to  get  sonnel  were  so  biased  and  so 
out  of  Iran.  I-Iis  departure  left  anti-Russian  that  they  were  not 
only  one  American  newsman  in  giving  him  the  truth,”  the  editorial 
Iran,  Philip  Clarke  of  the  Asso-  said.  “Secretary  Byrnes  asked 
dated  Press.  Ethridge  to  go  as  his  personal 

Michael  Clark,  son  of  Freda  representative  and  report  the  truth 
Kirchwey,  editor  and  publisher  of  as  he  saw  it.  Without  striped  pants 
the  Nation,  joined  the  Times  in  or  uniform,  Ethridge  went  as  a 
1948  and  has  served  in  the  news-  reporter.” 

paper’s  Paris  bureau.  The  Courier-Journal  .said  Mr. 

The  Iranian  Government  ex-  Ethridge  talked  in  Romania  to 
pelled  two  British  newsmen,  Haig  every  political  and  military  leader 
Nicholson  of  Reuters  and  Sefton  from  extreme  right  to  extreme 
Delmer,  chief  correspondent  of  left.  All  conversations  were  car- 
the  London  Daily  Express,  last  ried  on  with  complete  knowledge 
May.  and  complete  acquiesence  of  the 

U.  S.  Ambassador  Loy  Hender-  Russians.  When  he  went  into  the 
son  was  said  to  have  made  strong  provinces,  Mr.  Ethridge  was  ac- 
representations  to  Mossadegh  on  companied  by  eight  secret  police, 
Mr.  Clark’s  behalf,  but  the  four  Russians  and  four  Roman- 
Premier  stood  firm  and  the  police  tuns.  Police  noted  or 
delivered  an  exit  visa  to  the  cor-  graphed  every  person  he  talked 

respondent.  Jo. 

n  “The  only  thing  the  Russians 

m  r<  J  1  T>'  und  Romanians  didn’t  know  w^ 

lU  OSCOnClS  trom  D  way  what  he  reported  to  Mr.  Byrnes. 

Dallas  —  When  Southwestern  the  editorial  said.  “This,  in  short, 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  inaugurated  was  that  the  Russians  not  only 
long-distance  dialing  service  here  had  no  intention  of  carrying  out 
Dec.  5,  Tom  C.  Gooch,  publisher  the  Yalta  agreement,  but  had 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  com-  made  it  plain  that  nobody  could 
pleted  a  direct  call  in  less  than  10  make  them  do  it.  The  situation 
seconds  to  Turner  Catledge,  ex-  in  both  Bulgaria  and  Romania, 
ecutive  managing  editor  of  the  Ethridge  reported,  was  mnen 
New  York  Times.  worse  than  had  been  reported.” 
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BURTON  OPINION  HOLDS  LoRAIN  JOURNAL  IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 


continued  from  page  7  United  Press  Associations.  The 
with  others,  purchased  the  Times-  "fws  is  reived  from  outside  of 


Herald  which  was  the  only  com- 


and  relayed 


pcting  daily  paper  published  in 

that  city.  Later,  without  success.  April,  March, 

it  sought  a  license  to  establish  and  ^50,  the  station  broadcast  over 
operate  a  radio  broadcasting  sta-  100  sponsored  sports  events  orig¬ 
in  in  Lorain.  mating  in  various  states, 

non  in  i^rain  ,  Substantially  all  of  the  station’s 

The  court  ^low  describes  the  5^3  ^road- 

^ition  of  the  Journal,  since  advertisements  of  goods 

1933.  as  a  commanding  and  an 

overi^wering  one.  It  has  a  daily  n^tioml  adver- 

circulation  in  Lorain  of  over 


13,000  copies  and  it  reaches 


tising  under  contracts  with  adver¬ 
tisers  outside  of  Ohio.  This  pro¬ 


ninety-nine  per  j:ent  of  the  fami-  ^  continuous  flow  of  copy, 

lies  in  the  city.  Lorain  is  an  in-  riavm<*nte  nnH  matpriaU  mnvinc 


dustrial  city  on  Lake  Erie  with  a 
population  of  about  52,000  occu- 


payments  and  materials  moving 
across  state  lines. 

The  court  below  found  that  ap- 


pying  1 1,325  dwelling  units.  The  ^  substantial 

Sunday  News,  appearing  only  on  of  Journal  advertisers 

Sundays,  IS  the  only  other  news-  facilities  of  the 


paper  published  there. 


radio  station  as  well. 


While  but  165  out  of  the  Jour-  of  them  it  found  that  advertising 
nal’s  daily  circulation  of  over  20,-  in  the  Journal  was  essential  for 
000  copies  are  sent  out  of  Ohio,  the  promotion  of  their  sales  in 
it  publishes  not  only  Lorain  news  Lorain  County.  It  found  that  at 
but  substantial  quantities  of  state,  all  times  since  WEOL  commenced 
national  and  international  news,  broadcasting,  appellants  had  exe- 
It  pays  substantial  sums  for  such  cuted  a  plan  conceived  to  elimi- 
new.s  and  for  feature  material  nate  the  threat  of  competition 
shipped  to  it  from  various  parts  from  the  station.  Under  this  plan 
of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  the  publisher  refused  to  accept  ad- 


of  the  world.  It  carries 


vertisements  in  the  Journal  from 


stantial  quantity  of  national  ad-  any  local  Lorain  County  adver- 
vertising  sent  to  it  from  through-  tiser  who  advertised  or  who  ap- 
out  the  United  States.  Shipments  pellants  believed  to  be  about  to 
and  payments  incidental  to  the  advertise  over  WEOL.  The  court 
above  matters,  as  well  as  the  pub-  found  expressly  that  the  purpose 
lishers  purchases  of  paper  and  and  intent  of  this  procedure  was 
ink.  involve  many  transactions  in  to  destroy  the  broadcasting  corn- 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  pany. 

Monopoly  for  15  Years  Predatory  Behavior 

From  1933  to  1948  the  pub-  jhe  court  characterized  all  this 
lisher  enjoyed  a  substantial  mono-  as  “bold,  relentless,  and  predatory 
poly  in  Lorain  of  the  moss  dis-  commercial  behavior.”  To  carry 


wmination  of  news  or  advertising,  out  appellants’  plan,  the  publisher 
both  of  a  local  and  national  char-  monitored  WEOL  programs  to 
acter.  However,  in  1948  the  determine  the  identity  of  the  sta- 
tlyria-Lorain  Brc^dcasting  Com-  tion’s  local  Lorain  advertisers, 
pany,  a  corporation  independent  Those  using  the  station’s  facilities 
of  the  publisher,  was  licensed  by  had  their  contracts  with  the  pub- 
w  Federal  Communications  lisher  terminated  and  were  able 
commission  to  establish  and  oper-  (g  renew  them  only  after  ceasing 
ate  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  eight  miles  ,o  advertise  through  WEOL.  The 
south  of  Lorain,  a  radio  station  program  was  effective.  Numerous 
whose  call  letters.  WEOL,  stand  Lorain  County  merchants  testified 
tor  Elyria,  Oberlin  and  Lorain,  that,  as  a  result  of  the  publisher’s 
ince  then  it  has  operated  its  prin-  policy,  they  either  ceased  or  aban- 
cipal  studio  in  Elyria  and  a  branch  joned  their  plans  to  advertise 
studio  in  Lorain.  Lorain  has  about  over  WEOL. 
twice  the  population  of  Elyria 

and  is  by  far  the  largest  com-  “Having  the  plan  and  desire  to 

munity  in  the  station’s  immediate  injure  the  radio  station,  no 

area.  Oberlin  is  much  smaller  more  effective  and  more  direct 

than  Elyria  and  eight  miles  south  device  to  impede  the  operations 

it.  and  to  restrain  the  commerce 

While  the  station  is  not  affili-  of  WEOL  could  be  found  by 

ated  with  a  national  network  it  the  Journal  than  to  cut  off  its 

disseminates  both  intrastate  and  bloodstream  of  existence  —  the 

interstate  news  and  advertising.  advertising  revenues  which  con- 

About  65%  of  its  program  con-  trol  its  life  or  demise. 

of  music  broadcast  from  *  ♦  ♦ 

®J^frical  transcriptions.  These  are  “.  .  .  the  very  existence  of 

'■nipped  and  leased  to  the  station  WEOL  is  imperiled  by  this  at- 

by  out-of-state  suppliers.  Most  of  tack  upon  one  of  its  principal 

them  are  copyrighted  and  the  sta-  sources  of  business  and  in- 

tion  pays  royalties  to  the  out-of-  come.” 

^atc  holders  of  the  copyrights.  *  ♦  * 

From  10  to  12%  of  the  station’s  1.  The  conduct  complained  of 


rrom  10  to  12%  of  the  station’s  1.  The  conduct  complained  of 
program  consists  of  news,  world-  was  an  attempt  to  monopolize  in- 
"'■de  in  coverage,  gathered  by  terstate  commerce.  It  consisted  of 
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the  publisher’s  practice  of  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  local  Lorain  adver¬ 
tising  from  parties  using  WEOL 
for  local  advertising.  Because  of 
the  Journal’s  complete  daily  news¬ 
paper  monopoly  of  local  adver¬ 
tising  in  Lorain  and  its  practically 
indispensable  coverage  of  99%  of 
the  Lorain  families,  this  practice 
forced  numerous  advertisers  to  re¬ 
frain  from  using  WEOL  for  local 
advertising.  That  result  not  only 
reduced  the  number  of  customers 
available  to  WEOL  in  the  field  of 
local  Lorain  advertising  and 
strengthened  the  Journal’s  mono¬ 
poly  in  that  field,  but  more  sig¬ 
nificantly  tended  to  destroy  and 
eliminate  WEOL  altogether.  At- 
tainntent  of  that  sought-for  elimi¬ 
nation  would  automatically  re¬ 
store  to  the  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  its  substantial  monopoly  in 
Lorain  of  the  mass  dissemination 
of  all  news  and  advertising,  inter¬ 
state  and  national,  as  well  as 
local.  It  would  deprive  not  merely 
Lorain  but  Elyria  and  all  sur¬ 
rounding  communities  of  their 
only  nearby  radio  station. 

There  is  a  suggestion  that  the 
out-of-state  distribution  of  some 
copies  of  the  Journal,  coupled 
with  the  considerable  interstate 
commerce  engaged  in  by  its  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  purchase  of  its  oper¬ 
ating  supplies,  provided,  in  any 
event,  a  sufficient  basis  for  classi¬ 
fying  the  publisher’s  entire  opera¬ 
tion  as  one  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  pointed  out  also  that 
the  Journal’s  daily  publication  of 
local  news  and  advertising  was  so 
inseparably  integrated  with  its 
publication  of  interstate  news  and 
national  advertising  that  any  coer 
cion  used  by  it  in  securing  local 
advertising  inevitably  operated  to 
strengthen  its  entire  operation,  in¬ 
cluding  its  monopoly  of  interstate 
news  and  national  advertising. 

Aimed  at  Destruction 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
rely  on  the  above  suggestions. 
The  findings  go  further.  They  ex¬ 
pressly  and  unequivocally  state 
that  the  publisher’s  conduct  was 
aimed  at  a  larger  target  —  the 
complete  destruction  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  WEOL.  The  court  found 
that  the  publisher,  before  1948, 
enjoyed  a  substantial  monopoly  in 
Lorain  of  the  mass  dissemination 
not  only  of  local  news  and  adver¬ 
tising,  but  of  news  of  out-of-state 
events  transmitted  to  Lorain  for 
immediate  dissemination,  and  of 
advertising  of  out-of-state  prod¬ 
ucts  for  sale  in  Lorain.  WEOL 
offered  competition  by  radio  in 
all  these  fields  so  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  attempt  to  destroy  WEOL 
was  in  fact  an  attempt  to  end  the 
invasion  by  radio  of  the  Lorain 
newspaper’s  monopoly  of  inter¬ 
state  as  well  as  local  commerce. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  today 
that  the  immediate  dissemination 
of  news  gathered  from  throughout 
the  nation  or  the  world  by  agen¬ 
cies  specially  organized  for  that 


purpose  is  a  j>art  of  interstate 
commerce.  The  same  is  true  of 
national  advertising  originating 
throughout  the  nation  and  offering 
products  for  sale  on  a  national 
scale.  The  local  dissemination  of 
such  news  and  advertising  re¬ 
quires  continuous  interstate  trans¬ 
mission  of  materials  and  pay¬ 
ments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in¬ 
terstate  compierce  involved  in  the 
sale  and  delivery  of  products  sold. 
The  decision  in  Blumenstock  Bros. 
V.  Curtis  Puh.  Co.,  252  U.  S.  436, 
related  to  the  making  of  contracts 
for  advertising  rather  than  to  the 
preparation  and  dissemination  of 
advertising.  Moreover,  the  view 
there  stated,  that  the  making  of 
contracts  by  parties  outside  of  a 
state  for  the  insertion  of  adver¬ 
tising  material  in  periodicals  of 
nationwide  circulation  did  not 
amount  to  interstate  commerce, 
rested  expressly  on  a  line  of  cases 
holding  “that  policies  of  insurance 
are  not  articles  of  commerce,  and 
that  the  making  of  such  contracts 
is  a  mere  incident  of  commercial 
intercourse.”  That  line  of  cases 
no  longer  stands  in  the  way. 

The  distribution  within  Lorain 
of  the  news  and  advertisements 
transmitted  to  Lorain  in  interstate 
commerce  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
immediate  and  profitable  repro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  to  the 
reading  public  is  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  flow  of  the  interstate 
commerce  involved.  Unless  pro¬ 
tected  by  law,  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  is  at  the  mercy  of  restraints 
and  nvonopolizations  of  interstate 
commerce  at  whatever  points  they 
occur.  Without  the  protection  of 
comipetition  at  the  outlets  of  the 
flow  of  interstate  commerce,  the 
protection  of  its  earlier  stages  is 
of  little  worth. 

Anti-Trust  Violation 

2.  The  publisher’s  attempt  to 
regain  its  monopoly  of  interstate 
commerce  by  forcing  advertisers 
to  boycott  a  competing  radio  sta¬ 
tion  violated  §  2.  The  findings 
and  opinion  of  the  trial  court  de¬ 
scribe  the  conduct  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  upon  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  relies.  The  surrounding  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  important.  The 
most  illuminating  of  these  is  the 
substantial  monopoly  which  was 
enjoyed  in  Lorain  by  the  publisher 
from  1933  to  1948,  together  with 
a  99%  coverage  of  Lorain  fami¬ 
lies.  Those  factors  made  the 
Journal  an  indispensable  medium 
of  advertising  for  many  Lorain 
concerns.  Accordingly,  its  pub¬ 
lisher’s  refusals  to  print  Lorain 
advertising  for  those  using  WEOL 
for  like  advertising  often  amount¬ 
ed  to  an  effective  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  WEOL  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Numerous  Lorain  advertis¬ 
ers  wished  to  supplement  their 
local  newspaper  advertising  with 
local  radio  advertising  but  could 
not  afford  to  discontinue  their 
newspaper  advertising  in  order  to 
use  the  radio. 

{Continued  on  page  74) 
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RADIO  AND  TV 


TV  News  Show 
To  Flash  Day's 
Front  Pages 

By  Jerry  Walker 


A  two-hour  session  of  news  on 
television  between  7  and  9  a.m. 
(EST)  every  day  is  booked  to 
start  Monday,  Jan.  7,  on  the  NBC 
network.  One  of  its  features  will 
be  the  flashing  of  front  pages  of 
daily  newspapers  from  major 
cities  across  the  U.  S. 

For  this  vast  “communications 
show”  NBC  has  taken  Dave 
Garroway,  the  casual  commen¬ 
tator,  off  its  shelf  and  given  him 
the  job  of  master  of  ceremonies. 

Titled  “Today,”  the  show  has 
been  on  NBC  planning  boards  for 
more  than  six  months.  Every 
known  tool  of  communications — 
newspapers,  magazines,  books, 
wirephoto,  newsreels,  telephone, 
radio,  ultra-fax  and  television  it¬ 
self — will  be  employed  to  “in¬ 
form,  amuse,  lighten  the  public  in 
spirit  and  in  heart,  and  reinforce 
it  in  inner  resolution  through 
knowledge.” 

The  program  is  to  be  “news- 
heavy,”  but  there  will  be  enter¬ 
tainment  of  a  “newsy”  nature,  in¬ 
cluding  reviews  of  Broadway 
shows  and  Hollywood  movies,  in¬ 
terviews  with  authors,  and  per¬ 
sonal  appearances  by  prominent 
people  who  can  background  the 
news. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  a 
continuous  news  ticker  is  to  run, 
repeating  the  important  news  so 
that  a  viewer  will  be  able  to 
“catch  up”  on  the  news. 

Foundation  Welcomes  Leads 

Spe\king  for  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower 
said  this  week  that  leads  would 
be  welcomed  from  newspapers 
for  a  new  radio  series,  “The  Peo¬ 
ple  Act,”  which  is  to  be  presented 
on  Sunday  nights  via  CBS  begin¬ 
ning  in  January. 

As  conceived  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Radio-TV  Workshop,  the 
half-hour  show  is  designed  to 
show  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  how 
they  can  help  themselves  to  ac¬ 
complish  civic  improvements.  The 
theme  is  community  spirit 

Already  in  production  under 
supervision  of  Irving  Gitlin  (Na¬ 
tion’s  Nightmare)  are  taped  re¬ 
ports  on  Arlington,  Va.,  where 
commuters  routed  a  political  ma¬ 
chine  and  won  new  schools;  on 
Blairsville,  Ga.,  where  a  com¬ 
munity  was  re-made;  on  Gary, 
Ind.,  where  10,000  women  led  a 
fight  against  crime;  on  Tin  Top, 
Tex.,  where  farm  families  got  to¬ 
gether  for  self-assistance. 

The  “Voice  of  America”  has 
put  in  first  bid  for  the  shows,  to 
present  them  overseas  where  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  really  know  America. 
New^apers  have  been  the  best 
source  of  material.  Dr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  said. 


20th  ANNIVERSARY  .  .  .  Joseph  P.  Cichetti,  president  of  Advertising  Linage  Service,  celebrated  with 
these  classified  advertising  managers  the  20th  birthday  of  his  company.  Standing  (l.-r.)  C.  M.  Carroll, 
New  York  Times;  Joe  Kaplan  of  ALS;  George  Barth  cime,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  James  J.  Daley,  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun.  Seated  (l.-r.)  Alfred  A.  Baum,  New  York  Post;  John  L.  Irvin,  New  York 
Joumal-American;  Mr.  Cichetti;  and  Daniel  L.  Lionel,  Brooklyn  Eagle.  The  newspapers  these  CA.Ms 
represent  were  the  first  subscribers  to  ALS. 


Burton's  Opinion 

continued  from  page  73 

WEOL’s  greatest  potential 
source  of  income  was  local  Lo¬ 
rain  advertising.  Loss  of  that  was 
a  major  threat  to  its  existence. 
The  court  below  found  unequiv¬ 
ocally  that  appellants’  conduct 
amounted  to  an  attempt  by  the 
publisher  to  destroy  VVEOL  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  regain  the 
publisher’s  pre-1948  substantial 
monopoly  over  the  mass  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  all  news  and  advertising. 

To  establish  this  violation  of 
§  2  as  charged,  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  that  success  re¬ 
warded  appellants’  attempt  to 
monopolize.  The  injunctive  relief 
under  §  4  sought  to  forestall  that 
success.  While  appellants’  attempt 
to  monopolize  did  succeed  inso¬ 
far  as  it  deprived  WEOL  of  in¬ 
come,  WEOL  has  not  yet  been 
eliminated.  The  injunction  may 
save  it.  “IWjhen  that  intent 
Ito  monopolize]  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  dangerous  probability  exist, 
this  statute  [the  Sherman  Act], 
like  many  others  and  like  the 
common  law  in  some  cases, 
directs  itself  against  that  danger¬ 
ous  probability  as  well  as  against 
the  completed  result.” 

Assuming  the  interstate  char¬ 
acter  of  the  commerce  involved, 
it  seems  clear  that  if  all  the  news¬ 
papers  in  a  city,  in  order  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  the  dissemination  of 
news  and  advertising  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  a  competing  radio  station, 
conspired  to  accept  no  advertise¬ 
ments  from  anyone  who  adver¬ 
tised  over  that  station,  they  would 
violate  §  §  1  and  2  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act.  It  is  consistent  with 
that  result  to  hold  here  that  a 


single  newspaper,  already  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  substantial  monopoly  in  its 
area,  violates  the  “attempt  to 
monopolize”  clause  of  §  2  when 
it  uses  its  monopoly  to  destroy 
threatened  competition. 

The  publisher  claims  a  right  as 
a  private  business  concern  to  se¬ 
lect  its  customers  and  to  refuse 
to  accept  advertisements  from 
whomever  it  pleases.  We  do  not 
dispute  that  general  right.  “But 
the  word  ‘right’  is  one  of  the  most 
deceptive  of  pitfalls;  it  is  .so  easy 
to  .slip  from  a  qualified  meaning 
in  the  prcmi.se  to  an  unqualified 
one  in  the  conclusion.  Most  rights 
are  qualified.”  256  U.  S.  350,  358. 
The  right  claimed  by  the  publish¬ 
er  is  neither  absolute  nor  exempt 
from  regulation.  Its  exercise  as  a 
purposeful  means  of  monopoliz¬ 
ing  interstate  commerce  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Sherman  Act.  The 
operator  of  the  radio  station, 
equally  with  the  publisher  of  the 
newspaper,  is  entitled  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  that  Act.  ‘‘In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  purpose  to  create  or 
maintain  a  monopoly,  the  act  does 
not  restrict  the  long  recognized 
right  of  trader  or  manufacturer 
engaged  in  an  entirely  private 
business,  freely  to  exercise  his 
own  independent  discretion  as  to 
parties  with  whom  he  will  deal.” 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

3.  The  injunction  does  not  vio¬ 
late  any  guaranteed  freedom  of 
the  press.  The  publisher  suggests 
that  the  injunction  anvounts  to  a 
prior  restraint  upon  what  it  may 
publish.  We  find  in  it  no  restric¬ 
tion  upon  any  guaranteed  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  The  injunction 
applies  to  a  publisher  what  the 
law  applies  to  others.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  may  not  accept  or  deny  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  an  “attempt  to 
monopolize  .  .  .  any  part  of  the 


trade  or  commerce  among  th« 
several  States _ ” 

4.  The  decree  is  reasonably  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  requirements  of 
the  ca.se  and  remains  within  the 
control  of  the  court  below.  Vlt 
have  considered  the  objections 
made  to  the  form  and  substance 
of  the  decree  and  do  not  find  ob¬ 
vious  error.  It  is  suggested,  for 
example,  that  the  decree  covers 
a  broader  scope  of  activities  than 
is  required  by  the  evidence  and 
requires  unnecessary  supervision 
of  future  conduct  of  the  publish¬ 
er,  that  notice  of  its  terms  must 
be  published  at  least  once  a  week 
for  25  weeks  and  that  the  publish¬ 
er  for  five  years  must  maintain 
records  relating  to  the  subject  of 
the  judgment  and  keep  them  ac¬ 
cessible  for  governmental  inspec¬ 
tion. 

While  the  decree  should  antici¬ 
pate  probabilities  of  the  future,  it 
is  equally  important  that  it  do  not 
impose  unnecessary  restrictions 
and  that  the  procedure  prescribed 
for  supervision,  giving  notice, 
keeping  records  and  making  in¬ 
spections  be  not  unduly  burden¬ 
some. 

In  the  in.stant  case  the  printed 
record  contains  neither  the  entire 
testimony  nor  all  the  exhibits 
which  were  before  the  court  be¬ 
low.  It  omits  also  material  men¬ 
tioned  during  the  trial  as  having 
been  considered  by  the  court  when 
denying  the  Government’s  motion 
for  a  temporary  injunction.  Under 
the  circumstances  we  are  content 
to  rely  upon  the  trial  court’s  re¬ 
tention  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
cause  for  whatever  modification 
the  decree  may  require  in  the 
light  of  the  entire  proceedings  and 
of  subsequent  events. 

The  judgment  accordingly  >5 
affirmed. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Official  Procedures 
A  Reporter  Must  Know 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord. 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTING  OF  PUB¬ 
LIC  AFFAIRS.  By  Chilton  R.  Bush. 
New  York:  Appleton-Cenlury-Crolts, 
Inc.  346  pp.  $3.86. 


In  the  pressroom  of  Chicago’s 
city  hall,  I  used  to  watch  new  re¬ 
porters  with  masters  degrees  in 
Political  Science.  Some  1  watched 
with  amazement.  They  knew  both 
theory  and  fact.  But  neither  fact 
nor  theory  could  they  connect, 
without  months  of  bumbling,  with 
Chicago’s  city  hall. 

They  were  keen  and  had  mas¬ 
tered  a  sound  course  on  a  cam¬ 
pus.  They  had  written  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  Municipal  Government. 
Here  was  something  else — a  work¬ 
ing  city  hall  with  deadlines  and 
contacts  and  political  double  talk. 

This  Isn’t  a  pin  stuck  into  edu¬ 
cation.  The  theoried  reporters  hit 
pay-dirt  quicker  than  un-theoried 
competitors.  They  finally  under¬ 
stood  more.  Yet  surprising  gaps 
divide  knowledge  from  news.  And 
this  newly  revised  book  of  digest¬ 
ed  sprouts  can.  I  suspect,  narrow 
the  gap — in  college  or  on  the  job. 

Bush  has  packed  simply  into  a 
handy  volume  the  lean  facts  re¬ 
porters  must  get  close  to  their  hat¬ 
band  about  what  specifically  goes 
on  in  courts,  for  instance — during 
and  before  a  trial.  Or  in  city  halls, 
or  county,  and  federal  buildings; 
in  police  stations,  on  the  labor 
beat,  and  on  the  business  and  cor¬ 
porate  finance  run. 

*  *  * 

It’s  a  clear  compendium  of  city 
government  procedures.  It  re¬ 
freshes  the  A.B.  or  M.A.  gradu¬ 
ate,  pulls  together  and  isolates 
news-making  background.  For  the 
strictly  practical  man,  it  takes  him 
beyond  places  of  his  particular 
experience.  It  skims  the  newspaper 
cream  of  books  and  books,  and 
courses  and  courses,  into  a  fairly 
quick  quart  as  it  were.  It  digests 
red  tape. 

It  doesn’t  take  a  reporter  by 
the  hand  all  the  way.  It  would  be 
a  thicker  book  than  practical  if  it 
did.  It  defines  “executive  sessions” 
that  exclude  reporters  from  closed 
powwows  of  city  councils,  zoning 
commissions,  and  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It  urges  papers  to  “insist 
these  bodies  delil^rate  in  public.” 

It  stops  there,  to  save  paper. 
Reporters  learn  to  develop  sources 
in  ^ch  body  who  will  tell  him 
whind  a  pillar  what  happened. 

sources  at  least,  so  one  can 
be  checked  against  the  other.  Re¬ 
porters  learn  to  round  up  closed 
^ions  in  a  story  once  a  month. 
A  roundup  of  times  the  tax-paid 
I  spent  taxpayers’  money 

nchind  closed  doors. 


Newsmen  learn  too  how  to  get 
facts  officials  hold  out.  Take  Oxie 
Reichler,  nationally-known  editor 
of  the  relatively  small  Herald- 
Statesman  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Reichler  charged  this  week  that 
“more  news  in  county  buildings 
or  city  halls  is  officially  suppressed 
or  editorially  ignored  than  any 
President  ever  dreamed  of  sup¬ 
pressing  in  Washington.”  When 
Reichler  wanted  to  print  the 
Yonkers  payroll,  so  readers  could 
see  who  was  on  it,  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  officials  told  his  re¬ 
porter,  “of  course  not!” 

Reichler  nagged  and  nagged  — 
and  printed  the  refusal  to  give  out 
the  facts.  It  was  “the  people’s 
money.”  Then  officials  gave.  Print 
is  powerful.  A  public  payroll  pub- 
li.shed  fifty  names  a  day  can  be 
very  newsy.  Readers  can  be  sur¬ 
prised. 

Reluctant  sources  usually  dis¬ 
gorge  public  data  when  their  re¬ 
luctance  is  published.  It  cleanses 
parts  of  a  city  hall.  For  a  time. 
Then  you  can  print  ’em  again. 

A  city  hall  reporter  keeps  his 
own  future  file.  He  includes  com¬ 
petitors’  .stories.  One  rejxjrter  filed 
a  two-graph  item  by  his  principal 
rival.  It  recorded  a  meeting  of  po¬ 
litical  bigwigs  in  an  obscure  hotel 
with  a  side  entrance.  It  listed  their 
names.  The  reporter  wondered 
why  nationally-known  party  men 
had  met  in  a  little  hotel.  He  won¬ 
dered  more  because  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  election  was  close,  surpris¬ 
ing.  and  in  question. 

So  he  checked  names  his  com¬ 
petitor  had  helpfully  listed.  He 
talked  with  the  state  capitol  cor¬ 
respondent.  Then  on  his  rival’s  tip 
he  broke  a  series  of  scoops  on  the 
plan  to  call  for  a  re-count  on  the 
state  vote. 

Reporters  learn  that,  finally. 
And  it  helps  to  know  the  political 
science  before  they  start.  Books 
might  give  more  of  the  job-know- 
how,  1  keep  urging.  But  I  know 
too  that  if  books  gave  even  half 
of  it,  you’d  have  to  carry  them  in 
a  wheelbarrow  and  pay  for  them 
with  the  ad  manager’s  check. 

Bush  has  done  a  splendid  job 
of  capsuling  the  sprouts  of  public 
affairs.  Practitioners  as  well  as 
students  can  use  it. 

Clear  Thinking,  Writing 
Clearly  Analyzed  by  Flesch 


THE  ART  OF  CLEAR  THINKING.  By 
Rudolf  FIe*ch.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  Publishers.  218  pp. 
$2.76. 


We  THINK,  Dr.  Flesch  points 
out,  by  remembering.  We  manipu¬ 
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late  our  memories.  We  think 
pretty  much  the  way  mechanical 
calculators  think  in  an  office,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  calculators  have  no 
emotion  and  therefore  often  think 
better. 

Our  memories  are  really  the 
patterns  of  nerve  cells  in  our 
brain.  When  we  remember  —  that 
is,  when  we  think  —  we  activate 
those  patterns  electrically.  Human 
memories  are  more  or  less  dis¬ 
torted.  Our  brains  register  experi¬ 
ence  differently  as  the  individuals’ 
emotions  and  experience  are  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Our  abstract  ideas.  Dr.  Flesch 
explains,  are  the  patterns  of  two 
or  more  memories  in  common. 
They  are  born  whenever  someone 
realizes  that  similarity.  Transla¬ 
tion  helps  our  thinking  because 
when  we  translate  we  use  two  sets 
of  nerve  patterns  instead  of  one. 
That  includes  translation  into 
other  English  words  as  well  as 
from  one  language  to  the  other. 

This  really  means  that  we  think 
more  clearly  when  we  store 
memories  more  accurately,  when 
we  remember  that  everyone  has 
only  his  own  experience  to  think 
with,  and  when  we  detach  our 
own  ideiis  from  our  words  as 
nearly  as  we  can.  Remembering 
is  largely  forgetting  —  forgetting 
the  cluttering  memories  that  are 
not  essential  to  the  particular  pat¬ 
tern  of  memory  with  which  we 
are  thinking  at  the  moment. 

Therefore,  Dr.  Flesch  urges,  we 
should  simplify  our  memories  by 
thinking  —  and  writing  —  with  as 
vivid  and  as  many  concrete  images 
as  possible.  Abstractions  are  dan¬ 
gerous  when  we  wish  to  transfer 
specific  ideas  from  one  mind  to 
the  other. 

Usually  the  best  of  us  attach 
false  abstract  patterns  to  memory 
combinations.  One  girl,  he  recalls, 
declared  she  would  never  marry  a 
Brooklyn  dentist,  no  matter  what 
his  personality,  what  his  name, 
what  he  looked  like.  She  had 
dated  three  Brooklyn  dentists  — 
and  developed  an  illogical  mem¬ 
ory  pattern  about  her  concept  of 
Brooklyn  dentists. 

All  her  Brooklyn  dates  had 
differed  in  appearance  and  per¬ 
sonality.  Yet  no  date  had  turned 
out  satisfactorily,  and  all  her 
memory  pattern  retained  was  the 
common  denominator  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  dentists.  The  author  assures  us 
he  didn’t  make  that  up. 

“The  Art  of  Clear  Thinking” 
gives  in  fascinating  imagery  and 
clarity  the  valid  research  facts  of 
the  human  thought  process,  from 
Sir  Francis  Galton  through  Wil¬ 
liam  James,  Bernard  Shaw.  John 
Dewey,  Dimnet,  and  others.  Ev¬ 
ery  writer  knows  clear  thinking  is 
the  essence  of  clear  writing. 

Query  and  Reply 

A  MANAGING  EDITOR  whose 
paper  lost  a  libel  suit  telephoned: 

“In  revic  .ving  a  book  for  E  &  P, 
you  reported  adult  reading  speeds 
scienti&ally  tested.  The  judge 
charged  one  jury  to  read  the  al¬ 


legedly  libelous  stones.  There 
were  more  than  30  columns  with 
statistics  and  charts.  The  jury 
was  out  slightly  more  than  an 
hour.  Please  tell  us  average 
reading  speeds.” 

Norman  Lewis’  “How  to  Read 
Better  and  Faster,”  published  by 
Orowell  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
$3.50,  cities  average  adult  reading 
speeds  at  between  193  and  249 
words  a  minute.  Students  reading 
daily  under  compulsion,  says 
Lewis,  read  faster  then  they  read 
later  in  life  when  daily  practice 
and  compulsion  cease. 

■ 

Shumberger,  Miller 
Head  Allentown  Papers 

Allentown,  Pa. — Maj.  J.  C. 
Shumberger  was  named  chairman 
of  the  board  and  David  A.  Miller 
president  at  a  recent  reorganiza¬ 
tion  meeting  of  the  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers. 

Major  Shumberger  steps  up  from 
the  presidency  which  he  held  since 
the  death  of  Royal  W.  Weiler  three 
years  ago.  Mr.  Miller  had  been 
vicepresident. 

Samuel  W.  Miller  was  named 
vicepresident.  Donald  P.  Miller  be¬ 
comes  executive  vicepresident  and 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  J.  Katherine 
Weiler  has  been  elected  treasurer. 

Major  Shumberger  has  been  in 
the  Allentown  newspaper  field 
since  1909. 

Donald  and  Samuel  Miller  take 
over  the  operating  vicepresidencies 
of  the  company. 


For  Sale 

NEWSPAPER 

PLANT 

Daily  Plant  Being  Sold  at 

SACRIFICE 

<'om|HisinK  Room— 

4  liiiotyites.  1  Elrod.  1  Ludlow  (with 
t.vi>e  and  caw'sO.  Other  equipmerit 
includes  chases,  turtles,  saws,  pal- 
leys.  cabin<'ts.  hand  tools,  and  lumi- 
ture. 

Rotary  Tress — 

Semi-C’jliiidrical.  Capacity,  20 
st.andard  paces. 

Stereo  Ihiuipment — 

Complete  with  mat  roller,  plate 
caster,  flat  castinc  box.  scorcher, 
shaver,  router,  chipping-  block,  and 
pig  moldcr. 

Engraving  Tlant — 

Photoengraving  c<iui|iment  is  com¬ 
plete  with  24'  Rola-rtson  Camera: 
11"  X  14"  (10.  H.r,,  100  line  screens; 
lamps,  etcher,  guillotine,  router  and 
oth(  r  neeess.iry  items. 

Thotogruphie  Ikiulpment — 

Speed  Graflc  camera,  enlarger,  dryer, 
and  miscellaneous  darkroom  equip¬ 
ment 

Office  Equipment — 

D*-sks.  chairs,  t.vpewriters.  filing 
cabinets.  cash  register,  adding 
machines. 

.Mailing  Room — 

Elliott  elw-tric  itddressing  machine 
with  stencil  cabinets. 

EVERYTHING  NEEDED  TO 
OPERATE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Equipment  in  use  and  may  be 
inspected  on  premises. 

DRASTIC  REDUCTION  IF  SOLD 
AS  COMPLETE  PLANT 

Write  Today  for  Details 
BOX  4320 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Fire-Struck 
Papers  Find 
Friends-in-Need 

Two  newspapers  struck  by  seri¬ 
ous  fires  recently  found  local 
competitors  and  nearby  papers 
quick  to  come  to  their  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  continue  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  Galena  (Ill.)  Gazette,  hit 
by  a  gasoline  explosion  and  fire 
in  the  stereotype  room  Dec.  7, 
was  able  to  preserve  its  1 17-year 
record  of  continuous  publication 
through  the  aid  of  the  competing 
Galena  Advertiser.  Forms  were 
taken  from  the  Gazette  office  to 
the  Advertiser  plant,  where  an  edi¬ 
tion  was  run  off. 

Harriett  Grimm,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gazette,  commented 
that  “newspaper  folks  in  the  en¬ 
tire  area  were  wonderful  to  us,  es¬ 
pecially  those  at  the  Advertiser.” 

The  semiweekly  Delta  County 
(Colo.)  Independent,  its  plant  gut¬ 
ted  by  a  $50,000  fire  last  month, 
has  come  through  “the  tough 
part”  of  its  reconstruction  pro¬ 
gram,  the  publishers  said  last  week. 
The  paper  has  had  the  use  of  lino¬ 
types,  presses  and  other  equipment 
of  the  nearby  Montrose  Daily 
Press. 

“It  would  have  been  an  awfully 
long  pull  without  help,”  H.  R. 
Holliday,  co-publisher  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  said.  “We  want  everybody 
to  know  we  appreciate  it.” 

Offers  of  help  came  to  the  In¬ 
dependent  from  Montrose  and 
weekly  papers  in  Hotchkiss,  Cedar- 
edge,  Paonia,  Olathe  and  South 
Texas.  Lee  Olson,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Denver  Post,  worked  at  the 
Independent  for  one  week  “on 
loan.” 

■ 

News  irom  Miami 
Fresh  As  the  Snow 

Nearly  200  New  York  business 
men  had  the  unique  experience 
Wednesday  of  reading  that  morn¬ 
ing’s  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  before 
10  a.m.  while  sitting  in  their  Wall 
Street  offices  during  the  first  snow 
fall  of  the  season.  They  were  read¬ 
ing  the  “Clipper  Edition”  of  the 
Herald  which  is  air-delivered  daily 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  Cuba, 
the  Bahamas,  Mexico  as  well  as 
Central  and  South  America. 

Through  arrangements  made  by 
the  Miami  Herald’s  representa¬ 
tives,  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc., 
200  copies  were  flown  to  New 
York  and  then  delivered  by  West¬ 
ern  Union  to  executives  in  invest¬ 
ment  firms  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  financial  district. 

Guild  Signs  WQXR 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  has  negotiated  its  first  con¬ 
tract  with  a  radio  station — ^WQXR, 
which  is  owned  by  the  New  York 
Times.  It  provides  a  minimum  of 
$120  a  week  for  top  writers  with 
35-hour  week. 


United  Piess  Opens 
TTS  Circuit  in  West. 

Los  Angeles  —  The  United 
Press  inaugurated  a  Teletypesetter 
circuit  Dec.  10  on  a  dual-service 
circuit  to  clients  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Simultaneously,  they  pro¬ 
duce  news  copy  on  teletypewriters 
and  tape. 

The  new  western  circuit  will 
serve  both  southern  California 
and  .\rizona.  Charter  newspaper 
clients  are  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise,  Redlands  Daily  Facts,  Col¬ 
ton  Courier,  Anaheim  Bulletin, 
San  Bernardino  Telegram,  Santa 
Monica  Outlook,  Ontario  Daily 
Report,  Pomona  Progress-Bulle¬ 
tin,  Whittier  News  and  Yuma 
(Ariz.)  Sun. 

Business  Tax 
Pays  for  Resort 
Advertising 

Seaside,  Ore. — Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  play  the  major  part 
in  the  1952  advertising  plans  for 
Seaside,  the  little  city  of  3,886 
population  at  the  end  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Trail.  Seaside  conducts  an¬ 
nually  the  largest  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  single  city  in  the 
state  of  Oregon. 

Advertising  as  a  civic  enterprise 
was  begun  in  Seaside  early  in 
World  War  II  when  the  city  voted 
a  business  tax  on  individual  firms, 
75%  of  which  would  be  used  for 
advertising  and  25%  to  be  used 
to  reduce  property  taxes.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  for  1952  will  run 
roughly  $6,000. 

The  business  tax,  which  ranges 
from  $5  to  $50,  is  levied  on  local 
businesses  only.  The  city’s  adver¬ 
tising  fund  is  administer^,  at  the 
request  of  the  city  council,  by  the 
advertising  committee  of  the  Sea¬ 
side  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A 
new  committee  for  1952  includes 
Max  Schafer,  publisher  of  the 
Sea.side  Signal. 

The  outline  of  last  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  followed  in  a  spring 
campaign  running  in  some  42 
newspapers  in  British  Columbia, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  California,  in  addition 
to  advertising  in  Sunset  magazine. 
During  the  summer  there  is  spe¬ 
cial  advertising,  consisting  of  small 
newspaper  ads  and  radio  spots 
concerning  special  events,  clam 
tides  and  the  chamber’s  housing 
service.  There  is  also  a  fall  cam¬ 
paign  in  agricultural  areas  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  farmers  and  others 
who  might  be  induced  to  visit 
Seaside  late  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
Particularly  successful  have  been 
the  two-column  newspaper  ads 
with  coupons  for  literature. 

The  new  advertising  committee 
is  working  with  Account  Execu¬ 
tive  Dudley  McClure  of  the  Port¬ 
land  office  of  Mac  Wilkins,  Cole 
and  Weber,  agency  for  the  ac¬ 
count. 


QUOTES  ’N  COMMENTS 

“Ag  usual,  ice  found  the  Editor  &  Publisher  magazine 
the  sole  advertising  medium  that  tee  can  use  for  our  emplor- 
ment  of  editorial  help." 

WILL  HENDERSON. 

State  Netes  Bureau,  Cleveland. 
RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  miminuiu. 


MITI  ATIONS  WA.NTKn 
InKrrtlonH  IJnv 

1  $66 


2 

3 

4  aod  over 

Situation  Wanted  Ads 
advance. 


60 

46 

.40 

parable 


AIJ.  (ITIIKK  I'l 
Inaertluns 
1 
2 
3 


AbSlKU  \TIONN 
Line  Kutr 
$1  UU 
96 
90 


4  and  over  .86 

Inquire  for  28  and  .62  time  ralea 
Chance  Orders  Acoepleil. 

Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last 
Mall). 

EDITOR  At  PX7BLISHE31  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy^ _ 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 

I  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Publications  for  Sale 

Itir  WK  are  intere.sted  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypea.  625 
■Market  St..  San  Franeisco.  Calif. 
CALIFORNIA  DAIUES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 

_ Venice,  California _ 

MAY  BROTHE1R8,  BinKbamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES^ 
Nation-wide.  All  inquiries  and  nego¬ 
tiations  handled  in  strictest  confidence 
and  with  becoming  dignity.  J.  R. 
Manley  &  Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank 
Building,  Dallas,  Texas. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 

312  Boston  Bldg. _ Denver,  Colo. 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
POR  31  YEARS — ^We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  bnyer  and 
seller. 

LHai  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

GOOD  Middle  West  papers  sold  right. 
No  other  kind  handled.  Larry  Towe 
Agency,  1807  South  Shore,  Holland, 

Michigan. _ 

OUR  SPECIALTY  is  to  fit  a  publisher 
into  a  field  that  snits  his  experience 
and  capital.  J.  R.  GABBBIRT,  8937 
Orange,  Riverside,  California. 

POR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

APRRAI6ERS  —  LTQmDATORS 
PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAI^  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
_ Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

_ Newspaper  Counselors _ 

FINANOING.  consolidations,  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals.  studies,  public  relations,  in¬ 
vestigations.  P.  'T.  Hines.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  0. 


TRADE  JOUK.NAL 
OPPORTUNITY  to  acquire  Gout 
trade  journal  in  essential  field.  Es¬ 
tablished  over  50  years.  $15,000  cash 
required  as  down  payment.  Ray  Camp¬ 
bell,  4101  West  3rd  Street,  Los  An- 

geles,  California. _ 

TEXAS  daily,  well  equipped,  outstand¬ 
ing  field,  worthy  of  investigation.  $25,- 

000  down.  - 

TWO  exclusive  West  Texas  county- 
seat  dailies,  fast  growing  areas,  good 
plants,  will  require  all  cash  within 

six  months.  - 

EXCLUSIVE  county  seat  weekly,  no 
competition  in  entire  county,  gross 
$33,000.  two-machine  plant,  excellent 
opportunity.  Requires  $18,000  down. 

Box  4200,  Editor  &  Publisher 
2  OLD  ESTABLISHED  CENTRAL  N. 
Y.  weeklies,  published  in  one  plant,  for 
sale.  Grossed  better  than  $27,000  last 
year.  Modern  plant,  2  machines,  2  cyl¬ 
inders.  auto  jobbers,  etc.  Own  build¬ 
ing.  Present  ownership  since  1916. 
Publisher,  67,  retiring.  About  $8,000 
and  proven  ability  will  buy.  Good, 
loyal  force,  nearly  a  year’s  newsprint 
on  hand.  Don’t  write  unless  you  have 
what  it  takes.  Write  Box  4202,  E&P. 
WEEKLY  newspaper  plant  and  job 
shop,  complete  with  Model  5  Linotype, 
5-column  caster,  presses,  folder,  plenty 
of  type,  in  Petal,  Mississippi.  (Popu¬ 
lation  5,000)  across  river  from  Hat¬ 
tiesburg  (population  40,000).  Only 
weekly  in  Forrest  County.  Good  ad¬ 
vertising  rates.  This  opportunity  of  » 
lifetime  made  possible  through  disso¬ 
lution  of  partnership.  Priced  for  quick 
sale  at  $4,250,  with  $2,250  down. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  J.  R.  O’Brien, 
Box  2087,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisians. 
(Phone  Baton  Rouge  2  1956.)  This 
plant  must  be  sold  prior  to  Dec.  17. 
MOUNTAIN  STATES  daily,  cash 
down  $90,000.  California  daily,  cash 

down  $100,000.  Northwest  daily,  cash 

down  $150,000.  Southwest  daily,  cash 

down  $50,000.  , 

W.  H.  Glover  Uompany,  Ventura,  Csl. 
NEW  MEXICO.  County  seat.  Gross 
around  $13,000.  Must  sell  becauss 
of  illness.  Proposition  open.  Make  of" 
fer.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958 
Melrose  Aye.,  Los  Angeles  29,  CsUt. 
CENTRAL  FLORIDA  WEEKLY.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  $21,000  with  $14,000  down. 
Box  4143,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

Publications  Wanted _ 


_ Piiblicatioas  for  Sale _ 

PROFITABLE  Southern  California 
weekly.  Nets  $20,000.  No  plant.  Other 
interests  and  ill  health  forces  sale. 
Reason.able.  Box  4333,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

UNOPPOSED  weekly  and  job  shop  in 
S.  Central  Florida.  Grossing  $24,000. 
Box  4314.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


42  BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  are  glai 
they  did  business  with  us  this  year. 

We  think  ours  is  best  midwest  sale* 
record  of  any  U.  S.  agency.  List  your 
property  with  the  successors  to  C!ya« 

H.  Knox  and  gain  the  benefit  of  our 
combined  experience  in  over  200  newi- 
paper  sales  in  the  past  28  years,  j 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service,  | 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas.  I 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  Wanted 


WOUi-D  YOU  CONSIDER  SELLING 

an  interest  in  your  paper < 

1  AM  a  competent  news  staff  man 
with  executive  experience  and  up  to 
4M0,0U0  to  invest. 

MY  life's  ambition  has  been  to  own 
or  to  participate  in  the  ownership  of 
a  small-city  daily. 

1  AM  interested  in  moving  to  a  city 
of  between  10,000  and  50,000  and  in 
taking  an  active  part  in  its  civic  af¬ 
fairs  as  well  as  being  a  working  news¬ 
paperman.  Prefer  Middle  West,  East, 
or  Florida. 

I  AM  in  my  middle  thirties,  atn  a 
college  graduate,  and  have  a  family, 

WRITE  Box  4330,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

Promotion  Services 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  PROFIT 

Classified  advertising  can  become 
YOUR  paper's  most  profitable  linage. 
To  speed  it  along  the  up-grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Each  month's  release  brings  yon  a 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-sell 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-stimulators. 

Don't  needlessly  lose  another  day's 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  for  quotation  and  sample  issue 
of  The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
You  More  Money  NOW. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  12l>.  NW.  Branch.  Miami  47,  Fla. 

Press  Engineers 

DUPLEX  OOSS  FLAT  BED  PRESS 
giving  >oii  trouble  I  Let  us  eliminate 
costly  breakdowns,  pour  printing.  Mov¬ 
ing,  Dis.iiantling.  Erection.  National 
Printing  Equipment  Co.,  257  Van  Em- 
bnrgh  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Phone 
^dgewood  6-4252.  _  _  _ 

MASON-MOORE-t^CY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  41  h  St.,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  SPring  7-1740 _ 


loyal  S.  DIXON  CO. 

newspaper  press  erectors 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 
CHarlestnn  8  9042  —  Sunset  1-4575 

Maintenance,  Service.  Repairs,  Erection 
.SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
811  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
_ Goss  Flat- bed  Webs _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
,  .  ®75  North  Church  Street 
I  Rockford  Illinois 

^  _  Erecting  and  Rebuilding _ 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

.C®"tre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hanling 
”or  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 


local  AND  LONG  DISTAN 


ItfS  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14.  : 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


“AOmNT^S— Dismantl  ing,  moving, 
Msembling,  entire  newspaper  plants, 
wid***^*’  service  nation- 


LORENZ  PRINTING 
^  machine  CO..  INC. 

St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.' 
STillwell  e-009S-00»0 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Adaressing  Kquipment _ 

SAVE  up  to  50%  on  Addressing 
Plates  (tit  all  standard  Addresso- 
graplis).  All  popular  sizes.  Write  for 
free  samples,  price  Hat.  Mention  type 
plate  used.  'Security  Seal,  144  W.  27th 
St.,  New  Y’ork  City.  AL.  5-2745. 

Complete  Plants 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 

of  the  SOUTHWEST  CITIZEN 
in  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 

3  UNIT  Hoe  Sextuple  Press — 22%" 
with  AC  Drive,  Kubuer  Rollers,  Color 
Fountain.  Uu  Substructure  with  3  arm 
Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters. 

HOE  Monarch  No.  2  Mat  Roller — 
Stahi  Master  Former,  Wood  Heavy 
Duty  Pony  Autoplate — 3  Ton  Kemp 
Gas  Metal  Furnace — Richards  Curved 
Router — 35  Chases. 

3  TON  Kemp  Gas  Metal  Furnace  with 
Pump  and  2  Margach  Molds — Plane- 
O  Plate  Rotary  Flat  Shaver — Hoe  8 
Column  Flat  Caster — Jigsaw  &  Drill 
— Saw  &  Trimmer. 

LINOTYPE  —  1  Model  32  552810 
INTERTYPES  —  1  Model  H  514738 
1  Model  D  510058 

ELECTRIC  Pots.  Feeders,  AC  Mo¬ 
tors. 

31  FONTS  Mats — to  36  point. 

STAHI  Power  Lift  Form  Pile — ^Van- 
dercook  Pow-er  Proof  Press  Model  325 
Full  P-ig*' — 2  12  ft.  Steel  Makeup 

Tables — 1  S.iw  Trimmer — 10  Steel 
Turtles,  1  Elevating — Lot  of  Steel 
Cored  Base  for  Zinc. 

OHEMCO  F.ngraving  Room,  Just  2 
years  old.  Complete  exrept  for  earn¬ 
er, a,  which  was  on  lease. 

10  TON.®  Lino  and  Stereo  Metal. 

Everything  priced  to  sell 
Must  vacate  by  January  I,  1952 

BEN  SHULMAN 

203  Pujo  Street  Lake  Charles,  I>a. 
Phone:  6-2400 


_ Composing  Room _ 

STEP  UP  PRODUCTION!  Replace 
blurred  keyboard  letters  with  Mc¬ 
Kinley's  Acetate  Letters.  Complete 
Set.  including  foreign  accents,  189 
characters.  $3  00  compl'-fe.  H.  E.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  P,  O.  Box  325,  Anderson, 
Indiana. 


MODEL  G-4 
INTERTYPE  MIXER 

SERIAL  NO.  13856, 

-  ^  - 

TWO  90  and  two  72  channel  main 
magazines  with  two  anxiliaries.  Elec¬ 
tric  pot.  Four  fonts  mats — 30  and  24 
point  Vogue  Bold,  12  point  Excelsior 
with  Stvmie  and  8  point  Regal  with 
Stymie  Bold.  Four  molds. 

Now  in  operation. 

Priced  very  reasonable. 

Write  Box  4305,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1 — MONOTYPE  Mater'al  casting  ma¬ 
chine,  serial  No.  8960,  gas  pot, 
single  phase  220  V  Motor. 

1 — LV-aO  mold  2  pt.  .763 
1 — LOW  sing  6  pt.  mold  .763 

1 _ T  r>”'  .1-0.  1o  S'nlJ 

1 — HTOH  slug  6  nt.  Mold  .853 
1 — 2  pt.  mold  .888.  Some  accessories. 
AtioIv  JscVsonvMle  .Tonrnal,  P.  O.  Box 
600.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Model  19  Linotype — No. 
20473.  2  Magazines  with  Auxiliary 
Magazine.  Excellent  condition.  Price 
$3,500.  In  operation  at  Alton  Evening 
'Telegraph,  Alton,  Illinois. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room _ 

L  &  B  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  are 
sold  ail  over  the  United  States — there 
must  be  a  reason — write  for  litera¬ 
ture.  Nothing  better  on  the  market — 
and  the  price  $68.50  to  $79.50.  LAB 
Sales  Company,  Box  560,  Elkin,  N.  C. 


INTERTYPES 

3 — Model  "C" 

1 —  Model  "B" 

2 —  Model  "CSM" 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8  and  14, 
MONOTYPE  GIANT  CASTER 
— good  assortment  molds  and 
matrices. 

Goss  Shaver, 

8-page  Goss  Comet  Press 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 

323-29  No.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

I  SEND  us  vour  inquiries  Tor  action! 
MACHINERY  LCCATINO  SEUIVIOE. 
263e  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 
All  sizes  galley,  oabinets,  proof  praeset. 
NEW  V-BELf  LLNOTYPE  DRIV^ 
All  ball-bearing,  newest  and  beat. 
Write  for  literature.  Stanard  Service,  i 
3442  Brooklyn,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  | 


Newsfile  Binders 

O.  i.  F(TRMAN  oo. 

NiEWSPILE  Binders^Monmouth  Ill. 
CUSTOM  BUILT — GUARANTEED 

Newsprint 

,  STANDARD  NEWl^RINT.  Rolls  — 
I  sheets.  All  sizes.  AU  types  printing 
I  papers.  Have  85,  52)4'',  70',  30” 

I  diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  &  Pablis|ier. 
1  NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1»40 

! _ Editor  A  Publisher _ 

ONE  of  t.'s  largest  converters 
I  offers  newsprint.  8.  B.  Behrens  &  Co., 
I  115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0506. _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS.  Sheets,  Any  Size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729,  N.  Y. 
CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  December  ship¬ 
ment  and  continuons  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  4] 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 
9-3870. 


Photo- Engraving  Equipment 

RT5T^^'EN?Rr3nnBEs'piate~bevei^ 

reasonable.  The  Angnstine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  lows. 

l^rcss  Room 

GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
16-Page  Capacity 

Metal  Fnmace  Casting  Box 
Stereo  Pump  Curved  Tail  Cutter 
Scorcher  Curved  Shaver 

22)4'  Out-off 

Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  18 

32-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Mechanically  Perfect 

CAN  be  seen  in  operation  in  Suburban 
Boston.  Complete  with  motor,  switch¬ 
es,  and  generator  for  use  with  either 
A.O.  or  D.C.  Tail  trimmer,  melt  pot, 
catting  box.  pump  and  vent  hood,  elec¬ 
tric  scorcher,  plate  finishing  block, 
16  chases — 23-9/16”,  newsprint  roll 
doily,  spare  roll  shaft,  spare  rollers 
and  racks.  New  rollers  and  blankets. 
Lease  expiring.  Must  sell.  Price 
$6,000.  Write  Box  4107,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


OR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  15.  1951 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Press  Room 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type,  21)4”  cut-off,  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers:  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

500  Fifth  .^ve..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


G.B.  25  H.P.  220  volt,  60  cycle,  3 
phase,  AO,  single  motor  friction  press 
drive  with  drum  ^eed  controller, 
suitable  for  3  deck  single  width  press 
or  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.b 
Waterbury. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

_ Waterbury  20,  Connecticut _ 

4  GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 

23-9/16"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  ail  on 
one  iloor,  rolls  on  each  end.  Avail¬ 
able  now. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAQE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive. 

12-HOE  UNITS 

SELL  any  amount  needed,  23-9/16” 
cut-off  length. 

HOE  Curved  router  22%". 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE,  IDAHO 

ONE  large  Electrotypus  saw  and  trim- 
mcr  (Wesel)  3  HP,  3  pliase  motor. 
ONE  Nolan  Router  and  rotary  planer. 
ONE  Hoe  6  column  fiat  caster. 

ONE  gas  curved  scorcher. 

TWO  Unit  right  angle  Hoe  press  21)4 
inch  cut-off,  1903  quad,  double  fold¬ 
er,  double  delivery,  Web  51231. 
Write  Box  4218.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEAVaPAPER  PRESSES  —  virtually 
every  make,  size  and  cut-off.  Can  make 
up  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8 
to  96  pages.  We  finance.  Turner 
Printing  Machinery.  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches 

at  Chicago  and  Detroit. _ 

50  HP  AC  Ciine  full  automatic  motor 
press  drive  for  sale.  Box  4215,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

FOUR  -  COLOR  GOSS  ROTARY 
PRESS,  32  pages,  double  folders,  rub¬ 
ber  rollers,  stereotype  equipment,  AC 
motor.  Send  for  specifications.  Box 
4317.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Presses. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Panlina  St., 
Chicago  8,  Illinois. 


GOSS  STRAIGHT  LINE 

4)4  deck  single  width  press.  Cut-off 
23-9/16".  Ten  compensators  for  color 
printing.  Single  former.  Drive  220 
volts.  60  cycles.  A.C.  May  be  seen  In 
•peration  producing  fi-st-class  prod¬ 
uct.  Available  spring  1952.  Make  of¬ 
fer  Bargain  for  immediate  action. 
WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO. 
420  DeSoto  Avenoe,  St.  Louis  7.  Mo. 

64  PAGE  OOSS  ROTARY  PRESS.  8 
cylinder,  2  section.  4  plate  wide.  Rea¬ 
sonable,  Box  4140,  Editor  A  Pnib- 
lither. 

_ Stereotype 

USED  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Trim¬ 
mer  $550.00. 

CSEIO  Duplex  Tubular  easting  box. 
OLD  style  Duplex  tnbalar  Belt  Con¬ 
trol  $50.00. 

Write  L.  L.  Dnte,  Geneva  Free  Press, 
Geneva,  Ohio. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Stereotype 


GOOD  VALiUElS 

Ci/AYDOUKN  Precision  Flat  Plate 
Shaver. 

HOE  doable  Matrix  Drying  Table. 

GOSS  4,o00-lb.  Metal  Furnace. 

MODEL.  17  &  25  Vandercook  Prool 

34"  DIAMOND  Power  Cutter,  all  re¬ 
built. 

75'  UPRIGHT  2-drum  News  Reel, 

SCOTT  Stereo.  Plate  Finishing  Out 
fit  for  15"  diam.  plates,  yi"  thick. 

INDUSTRIAL.  Paper  Shredder. 

8  AND  12-Page  Duplex  Angle  Bar 
Flat-bed  Presses. 

NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form  Tables 
and  6  and  8-fout  all-steel  Make-tip 

"DUR.IL.”  light-weight  Stereo. 
Chases. 

(Send  for  Current  Bulletin.) 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18. 

(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 

FOR  circulation  department 
of  35,000  circulation  evening 
newspaper.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  every 
branch  of  circulation  promo¬ 
tion.  Excellent  future  for 
right  party. 

GIVE  complete  information 
and  state  salary  expected  in 
first  letter  to  Box  4236,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


YOUNG  display  salesman  wanted.  I  NORTHERN  OHIO,  6  day  avenlag 
Elastern  daily  60,000.  Permanent  po-  paper  has  opening  for  a  combination 


sition.  Good  Future.  Write  Box  4315, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  OBTERED  Display 
and  Classified  Advertising  Salesman. 

Does  your  present  position  limit  your  PHOTOGRAPHER  to  run  dark  room, 
future  t  Will  you  be  promoted  f  Do  you  help  operate  Fairchild  engraver,  and 


news  beat  and  sports  assignment  man. 
Box  4152,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Ptaotographen 


want  to  get  ahead!  The  Clovis  News 
Journal,  8000  ABC  daily  in  Eastern 


lictures.  Starting  salary  |4S. 
ave  car  and  experience.  Writs 


New  Mexico  offers  a  job  with  a  future  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Eagle,  ClarS' 


to  ambitious  young  men  w-ith,  one,  five, 
ten  or  more  years  experience.  You 
will  receive  a  salary,  plus  commissions, 
vacations  with  pay,  pleasant  working 
conditions  on  a  volume  producing  live 
wire  staff.  If  you  can  qualify,  write  to 
Charles  H.  Fischer,  Publisher.  Clovis. 


Classified  Adrertisillg  ^ire  staflU  if  you  can  qualify,  write  to 

.1  ■ .....  .1  I  .  Charles  H.  Fischer,  Publisher,  Clovis, 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  to  supple-  New  Mexico,  and  include  everything 
ment  2-man  selling  staff  Grand  Forks  essential  to  help  sell  us  on  employing 


(North  Dakota)  Herald.  1-2  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  someone  from  npper 
Midwest.  Write  J.  Warren  McClure, 

Business  Manager. _ 

W(X)D  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and  STRONG,  well  -  established  A.  B.  0, 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  22%  inch  Plate,  daily  within  100  miles  New  York 
with  8-Ton  AC  Electric  E’urnace.  wants  doctor  for  sick  Classified  De- 


with  8-Ton  AC  Electric  E’urnace.  wants  doctor  for  sick  Classified  De-  ATTRACTIVE  opening  for  young  man 

partment.  Tell  ns  v^hat  you've  done  .nj* promotion  abil- 

WOOD  Double  Automatic  Autoplate  5““  propose  doing  for  us.  State  fee  ^  Washington  service  to 

and  two  Wood  Autoshavers  for  23-9/16  permanent  oasis  as  department  editors.  Must  have  genuine  interest 

inch  plates,  with  lO-ITon  AC  Electric  ™snager.  Box  4237,  Editor  *  Pub-  public  affairs  and  newsroom  back- 


Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Single  Automatic  Autoplate  and 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  23-9/16  inch 


Correspoadents 


mont.  New  Hampshire. 


NEWS  CAMERA  MAN 
MUST  be  all-round  photographer. 
Send  reference,  state  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Work  starts  at  once. 
Roy  T.  Carter,  Chief  Photographer 
Birmingham  News 
Birmingham,  Alabama 


Photo  Eogravera 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER — All  around 
ENGRAVER  for  near  Chicago  newspa¬ 
per.  Write  fully.  Box  4185,  Editor  5 
Publisher. 


..  v-i  Promodop  Public  Relations 

with  native  sales  and  promotion  abil-  — 

ity  to  sell  a  Washington  service  to  _  _ _ _ 

editors.  Must  have  genuine  interest  PERSONABLE  YOUNG  MAN 
in  public  affairs  and  newsroom  back¬ 
ground  ;  must  like  to  travel  and  have  ATTRACTIVE  opening  for  young  man 
real  love  for  newspaper  business.  Top  with  native  sales  and  promotion  abil- 


you.  State  salary  requirements. 


Editorial 


PEaiSONABLE  YOUNG  MAN 


Wood  Autoshaver  for  23-9/16  inch  GOOD  SPARE-TIME  EARNINGS 
plates,  with  8-Ton  Gas  Metal  Furnace,  offered  to  competent  reporter-photo-  vAmua  mav 

fraphers  in  principal  cities.  Business  roUNU  maji, 
eature  service  wants  men  with  initi-  8° 

chine  for  23-9/16  inch  plates.  New  ative.  Specific  rates  with  all  assign-  some  wire  heac 
Condition.  ments.  Box  4340,  Editor  &  Publisher.  8®od  toi 

-  er.  Write  comp 

RFM  A<;<;nriATP<:  _ Display  Advertising _  Dally  Ledger, 


references  will  be  required.  Box  4108, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ity  to  sell  a  Washington  servics  to 
editors.  Mast  have  genuine  interest 
,  in  public  affairs  and  newsroom  back- 
YOUNG  MAN,  getting  started,  ready  ground;  must  like  to  travel  and  have 
to  go  up,  for  general  reporting  and  loyg  fgf  newspaper  business.  Top 


some  wire  heads.  Daily,  10,000  clrcu-  references  will  be  required.  Box  4101, 
lation,  good  town.  Prefer  mid-westem-  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y’ork  18,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


SEVEIRAL 
Paper  Reels 
Box  4216,  Editor  &  Publisher 


er.  Write  complete  details  to  Manager, 
Dally  Ledger,  Canton,  Illinois. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  MAN  with 
thorough  daily  newspaper  experlsnco 

iM  |S“i 


WANTED 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 


fowt^of‘*19^0^S  'urnllaHoI-^ir'cSfa^-  P^eurreporter  ordesk  man  on  aTm. 
RAA  paper.  Permanent  job,  good  oppor- 

Lun^ty._.Air  Mall  colnpietl  detaiTs  to 


fully  with  top  level  management,  preii 
and  radio.  Must  have  personality  and 
initiative  to  develop  public  relatiou 
material.  Prefer  age  30  or  under. 
For  large  Illinois  manufacturer.  Write 
facts  on  personal  history,  experience. 


16-PAGE  rotary  press.  2  pages  wide.  1  agpessive  experien^d  Advertising  Dean  Wilde,  Managing  Editor,  St.  Jo-  education  and  references.’  Box  4206, 

Must  handle  4-6-8-10-12-16  pages.  Salesman-Manager  Full  authority--  Editor  *  Publisher. 


must  nanaie  4-«»-s-iu-i2-ie  pages 
22%'  cut-off  or  better.  Give  all  de¬ 
tails  including  age,  make,  price,  aux 
iliary  equipment,  electrical  character 
istics  and  availability.  Box  4228 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES  -  INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


lb  nages.  aaiesman-inanager.  mil  aainoriiy — 

ive  all  de-  Salary  or  commission  or  both.  A  swell  seph,  Missouri,  Gasette 
price,  aux-  opportunity  for  youngish  man  who 
character-  now,  perhaps,  is  serving  as  assistant.  C  Pi  I  T  D 

Box  4228,  Grand  opportunity.  Write  full  infor-  t  O  I  I  In 

mation  in  first  letter.  Experience  in 

classified  and  national  valuable  but  , 

not  essential.  Box  4214,  Editor  A  Editor  tor  one  ot  the 
Publisher.  most  resoected  and  wic 


PERSONABLE  YOUNG  MAN 


ATTRACTIVE  opening  for  young  man 
with  native  sales  and  promotion  abil- 
WANTED  48  page  Rotary  newspaper  tty  to  sell  a  Washington  servics  to 
press,  3  units  with  doable  folder  and  editors.  Must  have  genuine  interest 
stereotype  machinery.  Reply  Box  4332,  public  affairs  and  newsroom  back- 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ground;  must  like  to  travel  and  have 

real  love  for  newspaper  business.  Top 
references  will  be  required.  Box  4101, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  es- 
tablished  run  of  retail  display  ac¬ 
counts,  p.m.,  6-day  paper;  prosperous 
college  town  15,000.  Permanent  with 
opportunity  for  young  man  or  woman. 
Salary,  bonus-plus  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Guide  and  Tribune,  Fremont, 
Nebraska. 

JANUARY  OPENING  for  experienced 
display  salesman  6-day  daily  city  25,- 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


PRODUCTION  ENGINEER 

LARGE  Eastern  Daily  seeks 
young  (80  or  under)  engi¬ 
neer  with  fresh  ideas  and 
ambitions  to  make  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  his  life's  work.  He 
will  work  with  experienced 
engineer-executives  and  train 
as  a  replacement.  Write  full 
details  in  confidence.  Box 
4000,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  Manager 
who  has  thorough  knowledge  of  inde¬ 
pendent  carrier  and  dealer  operation 
as  well  as  single  mail.  Chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  on  well  established  Morn¬ 
ing,  Evening  and  Sunday  operation  in 
Midwest.  Reply  in  confidence  giving 
full  details  to  Box  4105,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WOR 
EIR  WANTED  to  sell  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  country  papers  in  New  Eng- 


Editor  for  one  of  the  nation's  oldest, 
most  respected  and  widely  distributed 
industrial  magazines.  Interested  only 
in  a  man  with  extensive  writing  and 
editing  experience — one  who  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the 
highest  standards  in  industrial  maga¬ 
zine  publishing.  Midwest  location.  In 
confidence,  please  submit  all  details 
you  feel  necessary  to  warrant  an  initial 
interview. 

Box  4300,  Editor  &  Publisher 


college  town  I5»i)00.  i'ermanent  with  KDITOR-MANAGER 

opportunity  for  young  man  or  woman. 

It.  WEEKLY  in  New  Jersey  near  New 

Nebraska  T^bune,  Fremont,  ^ork  City  wants  a  man  who  knows 

.  x-U  :  what  is  required  and  who  has  what  it 

JANUARY  OPENING  for  experienced  takes  to  run  a  weekly  in  active,  corn- 

display  salesman  6-day  daily  city  25,-  petitive,  growing  community.  Write  in 

000.  Must  layout.  seU,  handball  types  detail;  Box  4306,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

accounts  on  5-man  staff.  Write,  tell 
all — salary,  family  and  draft  status. 

<Bend  sample  layout.  Independent,  P(K)D  EDITOR — Female— Ability  to 

Grand  Island,  Nebraska. _  write.  Must  have  sound  knowledge  of  PrdSSrOOm  Superintendoflt 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small,  home  economics  Metropolitan  newspa- 

growing,  active  weekly;  all-around  ptif  UNUSUAL  opportunity  In  Urge  metre- 

man.  Joh  has  future.  New  Jersey.  Write  expected.  Box  4al2,  Editor  «  Pud-  |>olltan  city.  Should  ho  oxporlooe*^ 

details,  salarv.  Box  4316.  Editor  ft  lisher,  .  — 


MANAGER 

PROMOTION 

HERE  is  a  metropolitan  east¬ 
ern  newspaper  opportunity 
for  the  right  young  man. 
Qualifications  should  include 
ability  to  run  a  department 
smoothly,  efficiently,  and  at 
top  production ;  personal 
skill  as  copywriter;  instinct 
for  the  professional  in  layout 
and  typography;  knowledge 
of  research;  deftness  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations;  and,  facility  in 
planning  and  producing  salea 
presentations. 

THIS  is  a  fairly  large  de¬ 
partment,  so  managerial  abil¬ 
ity  is  a  requisite.  Write  Box 
4301,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  experienced  newspapermta 
for  feature  selling  work  with  newt- 
paper  editors.  Car  needed.  State  start¬ 
ing  salary  required.  Box  4337,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


man.  Joh  has  future.  New  Jersey.  Write 
details,  salary.  Box  4316,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


unuou&xj  opporvuDixy  in  inrav 
olitan  city.  Should  be  expsrlsuM* 


NEWS  EDITOR  all  local  afternoon 
ADVERTISING  SALBISMAN  of  top  daily  6,000  community.  Want  aggres- 
quality  for  exclusive  weekly,  city  sive,  experienced  writer.  Prefer  man 
8,000.  Opportunity  for  advancement  as  with  photo,  darkroom  ability.  Starting 
owners  have  other  newspaper  interests,  salary  $65  pins  weekly  photo  bonus. 


Must  submit  full  record  first  letter. 
Ten  all.  Tell  of  selling  success  in 
special  pages.  Contracts.  Increases. 
Promotions.  Start  at  reasonable 
salary.  Bonuses  and  commission. 
Great  opportunity.  Write  Box  4327, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  thor- 


Kenneth  G.  Meuser,  Monett,  (Mis 
sonri)  'Times. 


ALL  rwpllas  to  this  ad  held  In  itrM 
eonfldenc*.  We  will  arrange  P******* 
Interview.  Box  4180,  Editor  A  Fw- 

lleber. _ 

WORKING  FOREMAN  to  snpervW 
newipaper  and  Job  printing,  fi(^ 


OHIO  D^LY,  too  small  for  specialiats  feeMo**'itato"?x,Sr?ence*“drift'’ 


needs  willing  young  man  for  general 
news,  sports,  photography.  Give  full  Corp 
background,  availability.  Box  4325,  Ohio 
Editor  A  Publisher.  WmTS 


Please  state  experience,  draft 
and  wagea  wanted.  Lyle  PrluttM 
Corp.,  185  East  State  Street,  Sals*. 


land  and  New  York.  Mnat  have  car.  onehly  experienced  display  salesman,  THOROUGHLY  experienced  newspa-  .  .u  ..o.  - - 

Ckuaranteed  salary,  liberal  bonnses,  25-85,  on  Southwestern  daily,  12,000  permsn  wanted  for  editing  of  one  of  [  non-nnion  shop.  Starting 

and  car  mileage  allowance.  Apply:  class.  Good  layouts,  selling  ability  are  Connecticut's  leading  weeklies.  Write 

W.  F.  Wright,  Publisher,  The  Daily  mnsts.  Good  salary,  bonne.  Write  Box  fnlly  of  qnalifleatione,  experience,  sal- 

News,  Milford,  Massacbusetti.  4308,  Editor  A  PnbUsher.  ary.  East  Hartford  (Conn.)  Gaiette. 


WORKING  Composing  room  fore*» 
in  fast  growing  Weekly  Newspa^ 


class.  Good  layouts,  selling  ability  are 
mnsts.  Good  salary,  bonne.  Write  Box 
4308,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


permsn  wanted  for  editing  of  one  ol 
Connecticut's  leading  weeklies.  Write 
fnlly  of  qnalifleatione,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary.  East  Hartford  (Clonn.)  Gaiette. 


per  week.  Write  giving 

age,  and  references.  Box  4309,  Boit** 

A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  15,  195L 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


EXPERpNOlfiD  Intertjrpe  Operator  HJQHL.Y  competent  execatire  eeekt 
for  permanent  position  in  composing  sales  promotion  opportunity  witli 
room  of  growing  Northeastern  Weekly  newspaper  having  good  earner  organ* 
Newsp^er  and  job  shop.  Non-Union  isation.  Married,  age  46,  exeeileoi 
shop.  Good  pay  and  working  condi*  references  covering  2-6  years*  expert* 
tions.  Also  ad  and  job  compositor  for  ence.  Box  4026,  Bditor  &  Pablisher. 

R  CIRCULATION  MANNER  on  large 

*3il0.  Editor  daily  looking  for  a  challenging  op- 

g  iruDiisner. _ _ _ portunitp,  offering  permanence  and 

GOSS  ROTARY  PRESSMAN,  fully  ex-  reco|;nition  in  return  for  hard  work, 
perienced,  to  handle  16  page  Goss  and  quality  and  quantity  circulation.  For 
small  job  presses.  We  need  a  combina-  resume  or  personal  interview.  Box 
tion  man  but  if  you  have  rotary  ex-  4226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
perience  and  are  willing  to  work  part  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  experi- 
time  filling  in  the  job  is  steady  in  a  enced  on  metropolitan  and  medium 
small  shop.  Please  write,  stating  wages  sized  dailies  in  all  phases  through 
wanted  to  Lyle  Printing  Corp.,  185  trucking  and  mailroom. 


East  State  Street,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Various  Departments 


OPENINGS  FOR  FOUR! 

THRIVING  Philadelphia  weekly, 
founded  1902  (circulation  15,000) 
expanding  into  Mottgo  County  re¬ 
quires  : 

Managing  Editor 
Reporter 

Display  Advertising  Solicitor 
Circulation  Manager 

Permanent.  Pleasant  environment  with 
competent  personnel.  Salaries  above 
average.  Write  Box  96,  Lafayette  Hill, 
Pennsylvania. 


DESIRE  to  move  from  present  cir¬ 
culation  manager  position  to  medium 
sized  daily  or  to  metropolitan  paper 
but  will  consider  any  executive  circu¬ 
lation  position  which  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  to  the  top. 
References  from  top  circulation  direc¬ 
tors.  Box  4218,  Editor  3c  Publisher. 


Correspoudents 


INTERVIEWS  with  Paris  visitors 
from  your  city  sent  at  your  regular 
r.%tes.  Send  names  and  Paris  addres¬ 
ses.  Richard  C.  Miller,  73  rue 
Galandes,  Paris.  France. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
20  YEARS'  experience.  Draft-exempt. 
Know  Retail,  Classified,  National  and 
special  promotions.  Employed.  Prefer 
East  Coast.  $6,500  minimum.  Avail¬ 
able  January  1.  Box  4121,  Editor  3t 
Publisher. 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


EWSPAPER.MEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti-  I 

cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed.  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR;  embrae- 
Bertba  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y.  ing  over  25  years  selling  and  manag- 
■  ■  ing  in  Retail.  National,  Classified,  snd 


^mtATIONIU  WAIsrnrrs  overall  direction  on  medium  and  big 

- WAPIIKU  paper*,  available  January  1,  due 

Administnitive  to  change  in  owner.  Remuneration 

~ _  '  ■  ■  dependent  on  performance  if  you  wish. 

EDITOR-OWNER  weekly  four  years  Box  4231.  Editor  &  Pablisher. 


LLfuuK-uwNEK  weekly  lour  years  Box  4231.  Editor  &  Pablisher. 

foilege  ‘town"*o*n  ifr'g'  we^kly.^'Jmsjll  wa°nu^o  "(mlr^o v J  n«s' 

i'publisher*’*"''^-  ?nt  posHion  ^Excellen\%l”^^^^^^^^^ 

perienced  in  all  phsaei.  I  am  in  a 
PV®'  position  to  wait  for  a  good  proposition. 
“  oVr  dailies  and  weeklies  jjow  with  95-100.000  Morning  and 

•  i®  A"®  ownership  change.  Sunday.  Box  4238,  Editor  3c  Pub- 
.'isrriea,  43,  national  reputation,  can  Usher 


go  anywhere.  Box  4229,  Editor  3c 

Publisher. _ _ 

MANAGEMENT, 

SALES  PROMOTION 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
24  YEARS’  experience  on  medinm 
size  papers  in  active  sales  and  man- 


UOTS  of  experience  in  both  advertis-  fgoment  all  types  of  advertising— 
ing  and  circulation,  four  years  as  '"‘•“J-  Outs  anding 

promotion  manager.  Under  forty,  now  prodiyjtion  record.  Age  42,  family  man. 
PM  of  large  competitive  newspaper  "‘"“o  change  Available 

(city  over  a  million).  Good  record  1-  Highest  recommendations.  Fn- 

in  sales  methods,  techniques  of  sales  lure  opportunity  of  first  importance, 
presentations  and  direct  mail,  public  ”‘'1  consider  investment.  Prefer  West 
relations.  market  data,  reiearch,  <”•  Northwest.  For  further  details 
agency  relations,  coordination  with  w-rite  or  wire  Box  4334,  Editor  3t 
salesmen,  administration;  expert  in  Publisher, 
plans  and  production  for  printing 
processes.  Ready  for  management  or 
good  sales  promotion  job.  Reason  for 
changing — want  bigger  chance  to  use 
what  I  know  and  can  do.  If  you  have 
a  job  open,  let’s  talk  about  it.  Box 
4213,  Editor  3c  Publisher. 

-  SALESMAN-MANAGER.  Several  years 

Clas.sified  AdvertMim  experience.  Prefer  medium  sized  dally. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPEIRIBNOED  editorial  writer,  coiiy- 
reader,  reporter.  GI  time  at  MU  up 
February  1.  Texan.  BJ,  MJ.  Any¬ 
where.  H.  E.  Ooffey,  1203  Paqnln, 
Oolumbia,  Missonri. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

NOW  on  small  daily  wanta  job  at 
coipyreader,  rewriteman  or  wiro  desk 
larger,  better  daily.  Seven  yeara  all- 
around  experience.  Box  4113,  Editor 
A  Pnbliiher. 


SIX  YEARS’  experience.  College  grad, 
29,  tingle,  draft-exempt.  Deek,  rejiort- 
er  experience  both.  Prefer  Sonth, 
Sontheeit  onteide  job.  Box  4186, 
Editor  A  Poblieher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  eeeeoned,  eoite 
contcioue,  expert  in  itaff  management 
and  direction.  Not  afraid  of  hard 
work.  Willing  to  go  anywhere  for 
perional  interview.  Highest  referen¬ 
ce!.  Now  employed  50,000  city.  Box 
4154,  Editor  A  ^bliiher. 


ABILITY  snd  perionality  $o  band  in 
hand  to  fill  that  reportorial  gap  on 
small  daily.  Single  gal,  6  yeara  major 
press  association  part  time  editorisl 
experience  all  phasea,  seeking  full 
time  position.  Will  travel  anywhere. 
Box  4220,  Editor  A  Pnbliaber. 


COLLEGE  HONOR  graduate.  Now 
temporarily  editorial  assistant  amuse¬ 
ment  department  big  city  daily.  Re¬ 
porting  ability.  Veteran,  will  travel. 
Box  4224,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  Editor 
and  feature  writer  with  top  contacts 
in  fashion,  beauty,  homes,  'teens,  etc. 
wants  women’s  page  job;  can  include 
society.  Originated  snecessfnl  features, 
one  syndicated.  Metropolitan,  medinm 
daily.  Employed.  Box  4232,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  REPORTER,  now  covers  city 
hall  for  large  Eastern  daily.  Six  years’ 
experience,  single.  Vet,  29,  will  travel. 
Seeks  job  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Wants  chance  to  show  writing  skill. 
Box  4205,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

ATTENTION  EDITORS 
HERE’a  a  newsman  with  the  know¬ 
how  of  getting  ALL  the  news.  Accu¬ 
rate,  fast  with  initiative  snd  imagina¬ 
tion.  Daily  and  wire  service  experience 
covering  all  beats  in  state  capital.  Can 
use  camera.  Vet,  26,  single,  BS.  Good 
references.  Box  4313,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ • 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  young,  educat¬ 
ed  in  economics  and  law,  draft-free, 
some  experience  editorial  writing, 
wants  job  with  economic  or  trade  jour¬ 
nal  as  writer-researcher.  Box  4322, 
Editor  3c  Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  sports  editor  wants  work 


SALESMAN-MANAGER.  Several  years 
experience.  Prefer  medium  sized  daily. 


*  Guarantee  top  notrh  selling  job.  Box 
classified  MANAGER— with  more  4^24,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
than  20  suecesstnl  years  of  big  Oity  _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


JOB  DISAPPEARED  with  collapse  of 
paper,  but  young  married  Editor  still 
has  old  ability.  I’d  like  responsible 
position  with  your  organization  or  job 
with  top  possibilities.  Fast,  mature 
writer.  Politics,  courts-specialties.  Top- 
notch  desk,  makeup.  Position  I  want 
is  permanent  and  not  in  largest  cities. 
Box  4336,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  28,  married,  car  and 
crown  graphic,  seeks  more  challeng¬ 
ing  job  beat  or  desk  with  eventual 
foreign  assignment.  Well  traveled 
United  States  and  abroad.  Two  years 
correspondent  for  daily  on  all  heats  in 
county  of  19  towns.  Office  of  Stra¬ 
tegic  Services  veteran.  Member  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  Employed.  Box  4304,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN — REPORTER,  23,  draft 
exempt,  college  grad.  1  year  experience 
N.  Y.  daily.  Edited,  wrote  sports. 
Knowledge  of  makeup.  Seek  work  in 
N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y.  State  or  N.  J.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  4338,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PERSONAL  problems  columnists, 
woman’s  page  writer.  Social  psychology 
PH.D.,  four  years  as  reporter,  editorial 
executive.  Young  woman.  Box  4339, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo  Engravers 


PHOTO  ENGRAVER.  6  years  all-around 
experience  newspaper  work  preceded  by 
5  years  photography,  can  handle  all 
engraving  for  small  daily.  38,  respon¬ 
sible,  good  references.  Prefer  moderate 
climate.  Box  4335,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photographers 


BORED  NEWSPAPER  photog  tired  of 
chasing  lire  trucki  2  years.  Daily  45,- 
000  eircnlatlon  wanta  magasine  with 
Idea  ontlook.  Box  4137,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ECONOMY  OUT  rletim:  Photographer 
in  tongheet  3  paper  city  in  U.S.  Top 
references  from  Menaging  Editor.  Na¬ 
tional  syndicate  work,  too.  Box  4188, 
Mitor  A  Pnblieher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR- 
PHOTOGRAPH  ER — WRITER 
12  YEARS’  experience,  syndicate, 
daily,  color  supplements,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  National  bylines.  Experienced 
color  photographer.  MS  in  Journalism 
— draft-free — married.  Prefer  Sonth- 
west  or  West;  consider  elsewhere. 
Creative  opportunity  valued  above  sal¬ 
ary.  Fine  references.  Box  4329,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  Photof^apher — Writer — Techni¬ 
cian.  Good  idea  man.  Upcoming.  Reli¬ 
able.  Box  4331,  Eiditor  A  Pablisher. 


PronodoB — FabUc  RdatioiM 


NE1W9PAPBRMAJ1,  5  years,  seeks 
public  relations,  promotion  post.  Box 
4201,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


experience  snd  Chain  Superviiory 
work,  wishes  connection  in  smaller 


Editorial 


City  (100,000  to  300,000).  City  and  SPORTS  EDITOR— aeeks  midwest 
Management  more  important  than  daily  under  50.000  circniation.  9  years 
«rning8.  Here’s  yonr  chance  to  get  experience  all  scholestie  snd  colleglete 
ivai  experience  and  know-how  on  a  sports.  Currently  employed.  Box  4006, 

'■•Monable  basis — Salary  or  aal-  Editor  A  Pablisher. _ 

A7aiUbl«®°^n RS>WT¥ir" FOR  COURTHOUSE  — 
4  PubUshei  ®  ^  •’»»  handle  city  hall,  re-wrlte  or 

a  cesvv^wL  _  police.  Four  years  metropolitan  dally 

ADVERTISING  MAN-  experience.  Young,  draft-exempt,  cof- 
wmJli  midwestem  trl-  lege  grad.  Good  references  from  pres- 

chain;  Chicago  dailr  ,back*  ent  managing  editor.  Box  4168,  Edl- 
knowledge  of  tof  A  PnblisTier. 

;l  loK  “UiTf. 

‘r  “ss.ir'- “c5  rxyfatiy.’ir'""”’- 

C.A.M.  Box  4212,  Editor  A  Pnb-  TOP  WRITER  100.000  pint  dally 

_ find!  no  satiafaetion  in  present  Job. 

.  ■■  Former  editor  one  of  Now  Mexico’s 

-  *  Mflfloit  largest  daillea.  8  ^are  all  phatet  Pnb- 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  on  large  Daily  Hshlng.  Editing,  writing.  Beet  feetnre 
vants  permanent  position  ai  OircaU-  writer  in  state.  Tonng  man  with  fam- 
li  5  of  a  small  dally.  Mar-  Ur  seeks  permanent  job  with  exern- 

20  '  old,  2  children,  over  tive  poeflhillties  in  future.  Good  refer- 

experience.  Prefer  Sonth-  ence  from  present  menaging  editor. 
»««t.  Box  4207.  Editor  A  Pnblieher.  Box  4184,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 

editor  S.  publisher  for  December  15,  1951 


EXPERIENCE 
EDUCATION  .  .  .  YOUTH 

AT  29,  assistant  director,  worldwide, 
50-man  public  information  staff,  UN 
agency;  returned  U.  S.  December. 
Editing,  reporting,  executive  experi¬ 
ence.  American  AB,  European  MA. 
Veteran.  Wife,  child.  Seeking  interest¬ 
ing  editorisl  job  and  permanent  home 
in  Eastern  U.  S.  Box  4321,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. _ 

HARD-WORKING  deskman — reporter 
looking  for  greener  pastures.  5  years’ 
experience,  journalism  gradnate,  car. 
Prefer  spot  in  Southeast.  Draft-exempt. 
Will  consider  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Box  4303.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

LANGUAGE  EDITOR,  TRANSLATOR. 
Spanish.  French.  Portuguese.  Ex- 
Columbia  instructor,  formerly  with 
leading  textbook  publisher.  Age  33. 
Box  4311.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

SHOW  BUSINESS  REPORTER  for 
field’s  top  trade  paper,  all-around 
daily  experience,  interested  in  critical 
rather  than  cash  aspects  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  Married,  non-reserve  vet.  Box 
4323,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


READY  TO  INVEST— 12  years  public 
relations  and  publishing  experience 
(Govemment-Indnstry).  Top  refer¬ 
ences:  college.  Salary  open;  draft 
exempt.  Veteran  World  War  II.  Box 
4319,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


Mechanical 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST- Long  ex- 
perience,  all  models.  Union.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Best  of  reference. 
Box  4217.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  Web  pressman.  30, 
wants  permanent  day  job  in  union 
shop.  Do  not  drink  or  smoke.  Worked 
on  single  and  now  on  high  speed  dou¬ 
ble  width  press.  Have  worked  com¬ 
bination,  some  color  experience.  Box 
4302,  Editor  A  Pablisher. _ 

WANTED:  Job  as  linotype  operator. 
Just  graduated  from  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  School.  Not  fast  (need  ex¬ 
perience)  but  act  clean  copy.  Go  any¬ 
where  for  permanent  Job.  J.  Wylie 
Driscoll,  Jr.,  126)4  No.  Pittsburg  St., 
Connellsville,  Pennsylvania. 
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■■  ^  4  ^  nionth  ago,  an  Army  train- 

^mWm^  '"S  plane  missed  the  municipal 

I  WH  I  I  III  airport  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  in 

"  bad  weather  and  crashed  upside 
Rir  R/^V^Av*  TT  Rrrkum  down  in  a  pond.  Neither  of  the 

By  nobert  U.  Brown  occupants  was  hurt,  a  high¬ 

way  patrolman  went  to  the  scene, 

“Inspired  by  the  woeful  chaos  which  may  appear  in  any  medium  obtained  the  names  of  the  fliers, 
on  security  and  censorship,”  Avi-  of  communication  between  now  details  and  the  circumstances,  and 
ation  Week,  a  McGraw-Hill  pub-  and  the  expiration  of  the  60-day  then  was  ordered  by  Army  officers 
lication,  this  week  started  a  60-  trial  if  such  material  was  not  ap-  not  to  make  the  information 
day  experiment  in  “limited,  volun-  proved  for  publicity  in  advance  known  to  the  press  and  radio, 
lary  censorship  in  cooperation  by  the  Air  Force,  Department  of  xhe  Springfield  News  Leader 
with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.”  Sub-  Defense,  or  other  appropriate  obtained  the  names  from  Scott 
ject  of  the  test  is  news  of  the  U.  S.  government  agency  and  if  Air  Force  Base  in  Illinois,  after 
XB-52,  our  first  all-jet  super-  such  agency  still  believes  further  considerable  delay.  It  pieced  the 
bomber.  publicity  should  not  be  given  the  story  together  from  several 

Results  of  the  survey  will  be  report.  sources.  Its  photographer  was  pre- 

of  interest  to  all  newspapermen  “Individual  decisions  will  be  vented  by  a  highway  patrolman 

who  have  been  criticizing  se-  made  on  the  publicizing  of  data  and  an  airport  employe  from  ap- 

tfurity  regulations.  by  members  or  committees  of  proaching  the  .scene  but  he  took 

"The  Truman  .Administration,  Congress  or  responsible  govern-  a  long  distance  picture, 
the  press  and  the  public  are  so  nient  officials.  newspaper  published  what 

unbelievably  confused  on  the  pub-  Nor  will  we  quote  or  report  -j  letter  to  Col¬ 
lie  information  question  that  prob-  in  any  detailed  manner  technical  Harrison,  superintend- 

ably  many  conscientious  publica-  material  about  the  XB-52  which  Missouri  highway  pa- 

tions  have  been  perplexed  about  may  appear  in  foreign  publica-  protesting  the  patrolman’s 

how  to  take  some  kind  of  con-  tions  which  consider  themselves  participation  in  the  Army  officers’ 
structive  action  in  the  current  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  U.  S.  censorship  attempt 
stalemate  Should  we  print  more  government  security  regulations. 

news  or  less?  And  what  kind  of  if  such  material  is  objected  to  by  highway  and  mili- 

information  or  restrictions  are  de-  our  own  Air  Force  Such  foreign  contended  this  was  a  case 

suable?  asks  Aviation  Week.  news  is  normally  picked  up  m  this 

In  a  nutshell,  what  the  publi-  country  by  Aviation  Week  and  been  such 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


.  cation  is  going  to  do  is  to  print  others. 


only  references  to  the  Boeing  “However,  our  staff,  our  corre-  ngvvspaper  follows' 
plane  that  have  been  “cleared”  spondents  and  our  other  regular  ...  ^  ‘  ^  j  -di-v  of  not 

but  at  the  same  time  to  ccfilect  news  sources  will  be  instructed  to  ,eleUS  ImS  Ts^h  caSs.^S 
all  material  about  the  XB-52  continue  sending  to  the  edi  or-  ^g^^^^g^ 

which  beco^s  available  from  a  hough  it  will  not  be  prmted-  ^gg^  satisfaction, 

-other  channels-then  after  60  days  all  materia  on  the  super-bomber  you  must  acree  that  we  are  in  the 
to  compare  the  grist  which  woii'.a  become  available  to  unfortunate  position  of  being  in 

T  I,  «  k'  •"  TT  /’PT  the  middle  and  being  criticized 

The  idea  hit  Editor  Robert  H.  business  and  technical  aviation  ^g  ^j,g 

Wood  last  week  .^ter  fecretary  magazine  and  all  of  our  news  con-  ^^g  ^g,g^^g  ^j^g 

Fmle  ter  authorized  a  statement  acts  wi  be  asked  to  forward  information,  the  newspapers  feel 
abou  the  B^ing  XB-52  ^ing  o  us  all  clippings  report^  ar-  ^g  ^^g  withholding  facts, 

rolled  out  of  the  Seattle  plant  but  tides  and  notices  of  other  XB-52  ^,^i,g  jj^g  ^j^g^ 

-  IS  still  .a  classified  project.  The  publicUy  appearing  in  media  other  ^g,g^^g  information,  we  are 

statement  said  that  every  effort  th.an  Aviation  Week  censured  by  the  military  author- 

will  be  made  to  protect  the  se-  All  material  which  we  gather  j^jg^  •'  j 

,curity  of  the  aircraft  by  means  of  but  do  not  print  will  be  used  to  ... 

drapes,  camouflage  and  other  help  us  decide  at  the  end  of  the  Under  the  circumstances  I  f^l 
procedures.”  requested  that  no  at-  experiment  whether  the  effort  and  when  requested  by  any  de- 

tempts  be  made  to  photograph  the  results  were  in  proportion  and  Pertinent  of  the  military  not  to 
.  aircraft,  and  sought  the  coopera-  whether  we  should  abandon  the  reveal  infomation  that  we  ^ould 
tion  of  news  media  “so  that  infor-  plan  or  continue  it  with  modifica-  comply  with  that  request.  There- 
mation  regarding  the  airplane  may  tions.  We  hope  to  make  definite  fore,  we  will  continue  to  operide 
be  kept  from  any  potential  enemy  suggestions  to  the  Department  of  .!! 

as  long  as  possible.  Defease,  based  on  day-to-day  ex-  r^ponsibility  of  niilitary  authori- 

The  censorship  test  was  pro-  perience  with  its  current  security  *o  release  such  facts  as  mey 
posed  to  Secretary  Finletter.  and  philosophy.”  ®  members 

the  Air  Force  is  to  cooperate  in  We'll  bring  you  another  report  this  department, 

the  following  plan:  on  this  at  the  end  of  the  60-day  Here  is  an  organization  and  an 

“Aviation  Week  will  cease  pub-  period.  Either  the  test  will  show  individual  who  are  responsible 
fishing  for  at  least  60  days  any  how  well  the  press  does  keep  se-  only  to  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
uncleared  references  to  the  Boeing  curity  secrets,  contrary  to  Presi-  over  which  the  military  have  no 
XB-52  that  would  indicate  prog-  dent  Truman’s  charge;  or  it  will  authority.  They  have  found  that 
ress  of  construction,  tests,  pro-  show  where  the  secrets  are  being  it  is  easier  to  suppress  the  news 
duction,  extent  of  orders,  or  any  “leaked,”  if  they  are  being  re-  than  to  release  it — it  is  easier  to 
dimensions,  specifications,  per-  vealed  prematurely.  let  someone  else  decide  what  news 

formance  or  other  data,  or  indi-  ♦  ♦  ♦  public  shall  have. 

.  cations  of  changes  in  such  data.  While  we’re  on  the  subject  of  The  creeping  censorship  con- 

“The  plan  is  more  than  a  mere  the  Air  Force,  another  incident  tinues  to  creep!  • 

decision  to  print  only  current  of  the  suppression  of  news  of  a  ■ 

data  that  has  been  cleared  about  military  plane  crash  in  a  civilian  -  ^  orrt  Hrkw-kinlc 

a  single  bomber  because  we  shall  area  has  come  to  our  attention.  AigUS  OCUnGiCI  nppomiS 
print  no  references,  comments,  or  Neither  military  nor  national  se-  Arnold  D.  Macdonald  has  been 
roundups  of  information  ateut  curity  could  possibly  have  been  nanied  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
'  the  XB-52  which  Aviation  Week  involved  in  this  training  plane  ac-  motion  manager  of  Argus  Cam- 
.  or  any  other  publication  has  even  cident.  What  makes  it  important  eras,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Same 
published  in  the  past.  is  the  willingness  of  police  and  time  it  was  announced  that  “an 

“Nor  will  we  quote  or  para-  airport  employes  to  follow  the  accelerated  national  ad  program” 
-  phrase  or  report  in  any  detailed  or^rs  of  military  officers  in  at-  is  being  handled  by  Young  &  Rubi- 
manner  any  technical  material  tempting  to  suppress  the  news.  cam,  Inc.,  Detroit. 
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this  was  a  case  regional  meeting,  Nicollet 

ity  It  could  not  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

^  ,  ,  .  Jan,  20-22  —  Great  Lakes 

Col.  Harrison  s  reply  to  the  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel 

Statler,  Detroit. 

>ur  policy  of  not  Jan.  21-23 — Newspaper  Ad- 
in  such  cases,  as  vertising  Executives’  Assn.,  an- 

/our  letter,  does  nual  meeting.  Edgewater  Beach 

your  satisfaction.  Hotel.  Chicago, 

hat  we  are  in  the  Jan.  24-26  —  Advertising 
;ion  of  being  in  Assn,  of  the  West,  midwinter 

being  criticized  conference.  Oakland.  Calif, 

we  do.  On  the  Jan.  24-26 — North  Carolina 

lo  not  rele.ase  the  Press  Assn.,  anuual  Newspaper 
newspapers  feel  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

dthholding  facts,  — Association  of 

er  hand  if  we  do  Railroad  Advertising  Managers. 
>rmation,  we  are  n 
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■cumstances  I  feel  jan,  26-27— National  Adver- 
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STvS,  Cuts  Budget 

military  authori-  For  52  Publicity 

uch  facts  as  they  Chicago — Due  to  progress  made 

and  not  members  in  the  past  three  years  against 
mt.”  socialized  medicine,  the  American 

ganization  and  an  Medical  Association  has  reduced 
are  responsible  R*  promotion  budget  for  1952  to 
e  of  Missouri  and  less  than  $250,000,  it  was  p 
militarv  have  no  nounced  here  following  a  meeting 
rTave  founTtha”  last  week  of  the  AM  A  House  of 
suppress  the  news  Delegates  in  Los  Angeles. 

it _ it  is  easier  to  A  committee  of  AM  A  reported 

decide  what  news  It  had  spent  $4,500,000  in  a  three 
have  year  campaign  to  publicize  its  side 

cen«>rship  con-  TT  **’'“*•  TS 

«  mittee  reported,  the  association 

a  will  reduce  its  publicity  fund  great- 

_  •  .  ly  during  the  coming  year, 

iSrCl  Appoints  The  report  showed  that  AMA 
acdonald  has  been  spent  $1,500,000  the  first  year;  $2.' 
ing  and  sales  pro-  500,000  last  year  when  paid  adver- 
r  of  Argus  Cam-  tising  was  used  in  newspap^ 
Arbor,  Mich.  Same  magazines  and  radio;  and  $5OO,O0C 
mounced  that  “an  in  1951.  Whitaker  &  Baxter  were 
ional  ad  program”  retained  as  AMA’s  public  relatio® 
1  by  Young  &  Rubi-  consultants  during  the  coming 
oit.  year. 
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THE  POPULAR  CORONA  TYPE  FAMILY 

(FIGURES  IN  SPECIMENS  INDICATE  ALPHABET  LENGTHS) 


5  POINT 

Thii.  it.  Cormia  with  ttalU-  and  small  caps  <94i  .  .  .  Note  ho«  readabl 
This  is  Corona  w  ith  Erbar  Bold  (94) .  .  .  Note  how  readabie  this  popu 

SVt  point 

This  is  Corona  with  lUilU-  and  small  fAPs  (98)  .  .  .  Note  how  rea 
This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (98)  .  .  .  Note  how  readable  this 
Corona  with  Bold  Face  \o.  2  (94)  ...  In  Process  of  Manufacture* 

6  POINT 

This  Is  Corona  with  Itiilic  anti  small  c  aps  (103)  . .  .  Note  how  re 
This  Is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (103'  . . .  Note  how  readable  thl 
This  Is  Corona  w  ith  Bold  Face  No.  2  (In  priK-ess—  103)  .  .  .  Note 

7  POINT 

Thi.s  i.s  Corona  with  Italic  and  small  cahs  (112) .. .  Note  ho 
This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  ill2i . . .  Note  how  readabl 
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fliis  i.s  Corona  with  Italic  and  small  caps  i  118>  ...  No 
This  is  Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  1 1 18  •  . . .  Note  how 
This  is  Corona  with  Gothic  •  117 )  . . .  Note  how  readable 
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This  is  Corona  w  ith  Italic  and  small  caps  (118)  . . .  Not 
This  is  Corona  No.  1  with  Italic  and  small  caps  (121) 
This  i.s  Corona  with  Erbar  Eo'd  (118) .. .  Note  how  read 
This  is  Corona  No.  2  with  Erbar  Bold  (1261 ....  Note 
This  is  Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  (118)  .  . .  Note  ho 
This  is  Corona  No.  1  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  (121)  .... 
This  is  Corona  No.  2  with  Bold  Face  (126) . . .  Note  ho 
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This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (129) . . .  Note  how 

Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  (129)  ...  In  Process 

/ 
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This  is  Corona  wiXhltolic  and  smallcaps  (138) 
This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (138) ....  Note 
This  is  Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  (138)  . .  . 
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This  is  Corona  with  Italic  and  small  caps 
This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (146) . . .  Not 

12  POINT 

This  is  Corona  with  Italic  and  small  caps 
This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (155) .... 

14  POINT 

This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (167) . . 
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This  is  7'2-point  Corona  with  Gothic  (8  sett  .  .  .  Note 
This  is  7'-2-poir.t  Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  <8  seti 
This  is  8-point  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (8  set)  .... 
This  is  8-point  Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  (8  .set) 
This  is  8-poinl  Corona  No.  2  with  Bold  Face  (8.66 


'S'i-poiut  Coroxn  teith  Hold  Face  .\o.  2  conforms  to  the  apnte  stniidords  recently  adopted  hy  itirp  .sprrirf.s. 
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*Hased  on  Publishers’  State¬ 
ments  9-30-51. 


Advertisers  are  being  introduced  these  days  to 
new,  rich  Ohio  markets  by  a  leading  citizen — 
the  Columbus  CITIZEN — the  only  Columbus 
daily  newspaper  to  show  a  circulation  gain  for 
the  six-month  period  ending  September  30. 

1951!  ...  As  figures  stand  now,  this  represents 
an  increase  to  93,182  daily  for  the  biggest 
increase  in  years!* 

Thus,  advertisers  are  met  face  to  face  with  this 
fact: 

Today,  more  than  ever,  both  evening  newspapers 
are  necessary  to  give  advertisers  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  effective  and  economical  coverage  (96.7^, ) 
of  Metropolitan  Columbus.**  No  other 
combination  of  two  Columbus  papers  can  give 
you  this  maximum  coverage,  minimum 
duplication  and  low  cost  per  thousand 
families  reached! 


**Souive:  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ership  Survey  made  in  No¬ 
vember,  1950,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Robert  B.  Miner, 
Assistant  Profes.sor,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Bu.siness  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Oliio  State  University. 
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